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VOLUME XXXIV. 


Che Independent. 


ON A PORTRAIT 0 Or SERVETUS. 
_BY RICHARD WATSON OILDER. 


‘Tuov grim and haggard 1 wanderer who dost 


look | 
With aan eyes from on the narrow 


outs Ghia, Sion, aodoninal ats inward 


rage, 
Thy broken frame, what tempeste ebilled and 
shook | 
Ah! could not thy remorseless foeman brook 
Time’s sure devourment, but must needs 
assuage 
His anger with thy blood, and plot the age’ 
With that dark crime which virtuc’s sem- 
blanee took ! i 


The spirit that slew thee is not dead to day, 
Though in new forms it taints our modern 
air; 
Bill in Heaven’s name the deeds of Hell 
are done: 
Still on the bigh road, ’neath the noon-day 


sup, 
The bigot’s fires are lit for them who dare 

Follow tbeir Lord niong the untrodden way. 
New Yorx Crrr. 












BY HORACE FE. sCUDDER. 


It would be hard to find any very close 
connection between Cowper and Franklin. 
To be sure, when Cowper’s first volume of 
poems was published, it found its way into 
Franklin’s hands, and brought back a let- 
ter, in whieh the philosopher wrote: ‘‘ The 
relish for reading of poetry had long since 
left me; but there is something here so new 
in the manner, so easy and yet so correct in 
the Innguage, so clear in the expression, yet 
concise, and so just in the sentiment that I 
have read the whole with great pleasure, 
and some of the pieces more than once.” 
Cowper was elated by this calm, measured 
praise, and professed an indifference to 
whut any one else might say; but Cowper 
was a sensitive, shrinking poet, with his 
reputation yet to make, and Dr. Franklin 
was 2 magnate in the intellectual world. 

Yet a curious comparison might be insti- 
tuted between Cowper, with his spiritual 
and human protest against the glittering 
artifciality of Pope, and Franklin, with his 
coo] common sense, against which political 
ingenuity in vain expended its powers of 
persuasion and reasoning. Both men were 
singularly open to direct influences. Cow- 
per, in the domain of Nature and of spiritu- 
al life, sought for a return to the simplest 
Zorms and the most elemental conditions; 
Franklin, in the affairs of life, was always 
setting aside whatever interfered between 
the aim and the mark. It is not sirange 
that, with bis own strong and clear under- 
standing, he should welcome Cowper's lim- 
pid and transparent English. The eight- 
eenth century, in its deification of the 
understanding, had made a way for the 
verse of Cowper and the practicability of 
Franklin. 

If Franklin had visited Ecton twenty 
years later, and had known of Cowper's 
living in Olney, [am quite sure he would 
have gone out of his way to see the poet; 

but he would not have had far to go, for 
Olney is in the Northampton neighbor- 
hood, The place still wears what I choose 
to fancy an eighteenth century look. That 
ie to say, it hes none of the picturesque. 
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ness of the seventeenth, nor any of the 
briskness of the nineteenth; but is a dull, 
prosaic village, with a hard, unimaginative 
air, and yet a suggestion of method and 
conventional grace; for the village, as I 
saw it last Summer, lay chiefly upon either 
side of an unusually broad street, which 
bent with an exceedingly graceful, deco- 
rous curve. The houses had great irreg- 
ularity of roof lines; but there were no 
sharp contrast of prosperity and adversity. 
All were on a level, which was just above 
poverty, and a somber hue of hopeless me- 
diocrity seemed characteristic of the life 
of the village. A market-place was at the 
end of the street, and I caught sight, just 
beyond, of a sign pointing dowd a little 
lane to the Poet Cowper's summer-house. 
I ducked under a clothes-line, on the way, 
and, opening a gate into a kitchen-garden, 
found a little wooden structure within, 
where were already two visitors, an Eng- 
lishman and a Mexican, who were enter- 
tnined by the present owner of the sum- 
mer-house, a wide-awake man,a miller or 
a baker, apparently, from his floury condi- 
tion. 

There was the inevitable visitors’ book 
and the ster walls within were covered 
with n en Miller’ and Macaulay's 


mong them. . sves an 






pe Prhants cal GebiaAtnshedacs a. 


The otiaither-boene is said to have ‘been’ 
built by Cowper's own hands, which is not 
unlikely, sidce be was an amateur car- 
penter and built tables and chairs. The 
ouly furniture in the room was a table and 
a chair, which wasa relic of John Newton’s 
house. The summer-house was the meet- 
ing-place of the two friends, being about 
midway between the poet’s house and the 
vicarage; but walls had since been built 
on either side, cutting off free access. I 
saw where the old wall of Cowper's garden, 
only a foot or two high in his dey, had been 
raised to a hight of five feet, and there 
were still marks of where the gate had been 
in the wall, as well as of the opposite onein 
the wall of the vicarage. It was not difficult 
to reconstruct the scene, though there was a 
general air of dilapidation and neglect about 
the placenow. The summer-house itself had 
gradually sunk into the soil, so that I had to 
stoop to enter it. The baker, by the way, in 
a discussion with the Englishman, said that, 
while the poet and his family pronounced 
the name Cooper, the people about Olney 
(he pronounced that name with a long 0) 
always said Cowper. 

This wasa tolerably satisfactory memorial, 
so far as it went, and helped in its surround- 
ings to reproduce the depressing and mean 
abode in which Cowper so long kept him- 
self. I went back into the market-place, to 
visit the house in which the poet lived, with 
his motherly companion, Mrs. Unwin, the 
mildest platonic relation in the annals of 
literature. The house, which had an arched 
passage leading through ite center, from the 
front to the back, wasa double house and 
substantially as in Cowper’s time, when 
Lady Austio occupied the other side; but 
the separation bad since been made more 
complete, There was nothing whatever 
attractive about it and the changes intro- 
duced were of a cheap, commonplace char- 
acter. Its rear was toward an ill-con- 
ditioned part of the town and tle paved 
court ended at the impassable wall which 
I had seen ftom the other side. ‘Its front 
-Jooked upon the market-place. The master 





to be seen; but oveesdhannt had essingeat 
some little change. The place where the halls 
came through had been papered over, par- 
titions put up and taken down at different 
places, all of which was explained et length 
to me, without exciting my imagivation. 
The chamber occupted by the man and his 
wife was, he thought, Cowper’s chamber; 
but I think he merely connected: the poet 
with bis own sleeping apartment as a little 
piece of attention. He showed me the stucco 
ceiling on the first floor, with the plaster 
rosette in’ the center, the sole decorative 
dignity of the house; but, when all was 
seén, it was difficult to associate a poet 
with it and quite easy to see added reasons 
why a man of Cowper's sensitive nature 
should have gone mad here. : 

I was sent on my road to Weston, a mile 
and a half away, where Cowper removed 
from Olney, to occupy the lodge belonging 
to Weston Hall, the ‘seat’ of the ‘Throck- 
tmortons. Tlie change thither from Olney 
was & cheerfiilGne to me. What must it 
have beet’ td poor Cowper! A pleasant, 
billy Foud Ted atiowe the Ouse to the little 
village’ Below ine sttetches field and 
meadow, with chureli‘spires rising from the 
foliage, a quiet English landscape, such as 
Birket — has so often drawn and in 


'| off ches we athe wal J 





orialized by the poet. Here, also, was 
a gateway, but no gate, and one had quite 
the sense of being admitted toa gentle- 
man’s domain. There were old thatch- 
roofed houses, and an inn, with a battered 
signboard, inscribed Cowper’s Oak, a dim 
picture of the Yardley Oak being deeipber- 
able. I found the lodge occupied by a 
farmer, who sent his maid to show it (me. 
The visitors’ book was but thinly sigoedand I 
felt a secret joy at not being one of acrowd. 
The chief interest in the house is is Cow- 
per’s room, above stairs, now delightfully 
used asa nureery. Here, upon a window- 
shutter, one can still read Cowper’s lines, 
written by himself, but possibly carefully 
penciled over since, to preserve them: 
“ Farewell, dear scene, forever closed to me; 

Oh for what sorrows must I now exchange ye '” 
There are two dates writien under the 
lines—Jaly 22d and 28th, 1795. Thesecond 
date is accounted for by the fact that Cow- 
per did not leave upon the day first de- 
signed. The window overlooks the quiet 
garden and ‘it was easy to reproduce some- 
thing of Cowper’s feeling to myself as 1 
looked out on the scenes which the poet 
left in anguish. So much easier is it to 
imagine melancholy than joy. 

Campnipor, Mass. 


THE STORIED SEA. 
A DAY IN CARTHAGE. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gen. Lew WaALLace). 


“‘Bur about Regulus,” said Antiquary, 
walking up and down the narrow cistern 
cave. ‘‘In the fifth year of his captivity an 
embassy from Carthage was sent to Rome, 
and he accomponied the ambassadors, under 
promise toreturu to bis prison if the pro- 
posals offered were declined. Many an 
orator has spoken and many @ poet harped 
and sung how, when he reached his own 
city, he at first refused to enter it, because 
he wag the slave of the Carthaginians, 
When brought before the Senate, which re- 
ceived him with the honors he had never 

















of it good-naturedly showed me all that was 


failed to deserve, be declined to give an 










NUMBER 1760, 





opinion, as he had ceased by bis cau 


to be a member of that illustrious body, 

being degraded to the level of asiave. At 

length, when persuaded by his countrymen 

to speak, he implored the Senate to ac- 

knowledge no peace and to decline even an 

exchange of prisoners. When he saw them 

wavering from their desire to redeem him 

from captivity, be said the enemy hed 

given him slow poison, which soon would 
send him unto the silent majority. - And, a; 
last, when the Senate, through his plead- 
ings, refused the offered terms of the Car- 
thaginians, ho resisted the prayers of his 
friends to remain in Rome, false to his 
word, and. returned to Oarthage, where a 
martyr's death awaited him. Itis told he 
was placed in a barrel, lined with spikes of 
iron, and was rolled over and over till he 
perished. Others say that bis eyelids were 
cut off, and he was then thrown into a dark 
dungeon, from which he was sudienly 
brought out and exposed to the full rays of'a 
burnifg sun. It is not clearly known. only 
that hemade bimself a place among (he im- 
mortal names. 

“The Roman spirit is dead here, It went 
out with the Republic, but it still lives in 
oat'own country. If President Lincoln 
had been kidnapped, as was at first in- 


Pmt ey Raat 
safety of the Republic. He. too, would have 
implored the Senate to submit to no igno- 
ble terms, and would have gone back to the 
black bread and carrion of Andersonville, 
sharing its slow poison with the lowest 
soldier, dying in unspeakable filth and mis- 
ery, rather than treat with rebels. The 
heroism of the high Roman was not nobler 
than that of the plain man of our prosaic 
age in homely guise working out the grand 
results to which be was ordained; but he is 
too near our eyes for the lights of airy and 
remote distance, and no color of fable 
tinges the name and fame of the man who 
led us in stormy times, the shepherd of his 
people.” 

After a pause, he resumed: 

“They were stout fighters, those old Car- 
thaginians; in the Jast siege of the city vessels 
of silver and gold were given for arms, and 
possession was battled from street to street 
with the energy of despair. Dead bodies 
were used for ramparts, the fire lasted sev- 
enteen days, and even Scipio was moved to 
tears at the utter wretchedness of the pow- 
erful city. 

‘Os the very hillock above us, perbaps, 
he repeated the words of the Iliad over the 
‘flames: ‘The day shall come when sacred 
Troy shall perish and Priam and his people 
shall be slain.’ 

“It was here the women gave their hair 
for bow-strings. Thalia’s rich, silky locks 
would have made a very Cupid’s bow 
for a swift-flying arrow.” 

I looked at her, and she was fast 
asleep. The third Punic war is al- 
together too much for the woman who 
does not like study. We forgive every- 
thing to beauty, and the delicate, girlish 
ehape, made of the refined clay of which Na- 
ture is most sparing, rested against the Per- 
sian rug like the pictures of the gentle 
Mohammedan Peris, who subsist on per- 
fumes, mainly musk. No one disturbed her 
siesta or resented the slight; and while I 
watched ber the gentlemen rambled out in 
search of a white stone, with which to mark 
the day, but failed to find one worth stoop- 





ing to pick up. The temples, amphithea- 
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ters, forums have passed from sight; not 
lng femeins but the storied sea and 
proud Barbor, where the countless fleets lay 
ancbored, All, all gone, the graudeur and 
the glory! 

My reader who visited the Centennial 
may remember, in the Tunisian Depart- 
ment, an ancient mosaic from the fldor of a 
Carthaginian palace, The desiga w ~ 
lion and’ the maké*rude an#uneyen. 
be the wearing centuries had rubbed away 
some of its polish; but I am free to main- 
tain that specimen of Carthaginian art was 
a damaging blow to my early notious of 
the pristine spleodors of the Orient. Still, 
good judges professed to believe it was 
an admirable work. You, my beloved, 
must make yourown choice. All beauty is 
in the eye of the gazer and no one can 
judge for another. 

Long after the Phoenician Carthage had 
been swept away, ufier the Roman cily 
ceased to exist, after the Vandal and the 
Arab, came bere armies, gorgeous, mag- 
vificent, upholding the emblem of peace 
for the most merciless of wars, Iu 1248 Ss. 
Louis of France and his three brothers re- 
ceived from the Abbey of St. Dennis the 
pilgrim’s scrip and staff and the sacred 
oriflamme, delegated to him by the holy 
meu who were forbidden to use arms per- 
sonally, to be borne before the abbot ip 
battle. The king suiled, with his barous 
aod vassals, baughty and defiant, and ar- 
rived in Cyprus with 50,000 men, beating 
banvers that ‘‘bloomed witb crimson,” 
resplendent with jewels aud gold. Each 
feudal baron had the right to his own 
stavdard in the field, aud in the rosy island, 
sacred to Love and Beauty, the mailed 
armor of the knights, made of glittering 
rings, gave back the mildly-tempered sun- 
light of that soft region of poetry and ro- 
mance. All that skill could devise in the 
way of orvamentation of shield, sword, 
lance was wrought into the arms of, the 
later Crusaders. Gunpowder has blown’ 
away much of the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war, and historians unite in 
testimony that a more gallant army never 
took the fleld than that which went out on 
the eighth Crusade. 

Egypt was the object of Louis’s first at 
tack, the deliverance of Palestine being 
hoped from the conquest of the land of 
Mizraim. A storm dispersed his fleet soon 
after leaving Cyprus, and the royal divis- 
jon, in which were nearly 3,000 knights 
and their following, arrived off Damietia 
before the rest appeared. The shores were 
lined with the Sultan’s troops. The up- 
eurthly div of their horns and kettle-drums 
struck the French with dismay, and the 
splendor of their arms of barbaric gold 
was 80 brilliant that ‘‘ when the sup shone 
ou the commander he seemed like the sun 
itself.” The counselors urged Louis to 
wait for the rest of his army; but the pious 
and intrepid monarch waited not for his 
impatient knights, tossing on the stormy 
sea. Harnessed in complete armor, a 
shining shield pendunt from his neck, lance 
in hand, and the consecrated oriflamme 
borne before him, he leaped into the waves 
breast high, among the foremost who 
reached the shore. The Mussulmans fled in 
panic, and the French quietly took posses- 
sion of Damietta; but the enemy rallied 
aud returned io great numbers, and after a 
bloody struggle the French were routed. 
The king, separated from the rest of the 
army, was captured, with the whole of bis 
nobles, and ransomed with 10,000 golden 
bezants. Thus closed the eighth Crusade, 
in bitter lamenting that the very bloom 
and flower of chivalry bad been sacrificed 
in vain. 

The appalling situation of Christian 
forces iu Asia Minor determined King 
Louis to put his fortunes to the touch in a 
final enterprise. He summoned his barons 
aud kuights, some of whom cursed his folly 
aud refused to join him. He and his three 
sons then put on the cross for the last time. 
He was old and gray; but bis faith was 
clear and his unbendivg will had not begun 
to waver. His host was numerous and his 
plan was first to subdue the Moslems of 
North Africa, Accordingly, he encamped 
near Tunis, and his camp was rari-colored, 
radiant with hundreds of banners floating 
ov the warm wiads. Every sort of arm, 
device, and ensign fluttered softly in the 
breeze, that blew now from the desert, now 
from the sea. Instead of victory, there was 


waiting for bim the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness and wasteth at pnc 
day. Here, on the site of old Cart a 
the Christian king added one m 
now#ed wame (@ the still slopes on 

eterval eampleg-ground. He died of 
malarial féver, Artgust 26th, 1970. Mapys 
minstrel and troubadour of his ti a 
how Louis, ofpth.. of his , lay 

on bed of ashes, the’ wo ™ Fora 

O Jerusalem !” the Inst on his’white lips; 
and how his weeping knight bewailed him 
and shrouded him in the Iilied flags, the 
crowned helmet, sword, knightly spurs, and 
cross-marked shield upon his coffin. For 
six centuries the grave of the king 
was neglected, though he was canon- 
ized as a saint and his portrait hung with 
the mostdJlustrious of the palace galleries 
of France. 

In 1830, the time of Charles X; a treaty 
was made between France and the Regent 
of Tunis, containing a special article, by 
which a site for a monument of St. Louis 
was ceded forever to the. Kiug of France; 
but the kingdom. was.io revolution, and not 
til) 1841, in the reign of Louis Phillippe, was 
the present memorial chapel raised, 

We walked to see it. A small, graceful 
structure of whitestone, hardly equal to the 
monuments that brilliant people usually 
devote to their beloved dead. The garden 
iu which the chapel stands was, doubtless, 
the site of the ancient Byraa, or Citadel.. It 
contains Roman inscriptions and reliefs of 
the Imperial Era, found by the French in 
course of excavation. 

The old Crusader sleeps well. Envy, and 
malice no longer whisper that the motif of 
his life was not always above reproach. ; At 
this late hour we cannot separate the subtle 
links which combine good and bad passions 
and the human, heart is kindly disposed 
toward the warriors of every grade who 
battled for the Holy Sepuloher... His errors 
of deed and judgment are forgiven... What 
a mixture of romance and, nonsense, of 
splendid achievement and_ pure folly isin 
the dazzling and. useless, valor.of that 
period. 

The Crusades did one good thing for the 
uoloro generations, of which eloquent ora- 
tors occasionally speak. They have fur- 
nished endless debates for ingevuous youth 
in the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. © Still is the question discussed and 
the wrangle contended: Were they or were 
they not beneficial to mankind? And were 
Peter and Godfrey, Richafd, Raymond, 
and the rest of the number of those who 
bad uplifted the human race, when their 
life-withering marches were closed, ‘‘ and a 
mouraful and solitary silence prevailed 
along the coast which had so long resounded 
with the world’s debate.” 

That was the golden age of the Trouba- 
dours. Poetry was the delight of high aad 
low and the world was mad with music. 
With no friend but his barp, the wanderer 
strolled from town to town, from court to 
camp, getting supper and bed literally for 
a song. Every one remembers the sweet 
story of Blondel and the captive Richard 
of the Liou Heart, himself a Tourbadour. 
Among the lovers of the gay science were 
two kings of France, princes, counts, and 
knights uunumbered, What a contagion 
the pleasant madness was while the craze 
lasted! It demanded leisure, enthusiasm, 
and vivid imagicatiou. Our old earth bas 
grown too cold, too tired, too commonplace 
for such an epidemic, and now the siruggle 
for bread is too sharp. We have one 
final hint and dying reminder of those 
ancient harpers—Brudder Bones and his 
merry men, last of the gentle race of 
Troubadours. Near Carthage, in a lone- 
ly spot rarely visited, sleeps a wander- 
ing minstrel of our own times, whose ove 
immortal song has been heard everywhere 
the English language is spoken. Like the rov- 
ing singers of lovely Provence, many times 
he had nothing but his harp. Jobo Howard 
Payae was a gay Bohemian, extravagant in 
taste, lavish in expenditure; living much, 
too much ‘‘’mid pleasures and palaces,” yet 
with avein of sadness down deep in his 
heart, an unsatisfied longing for rest never 
found except in the parrow house appointed 
for all living. He died while holding the 
office of consul, and a plain marble slab, 
sent out by the Government of the United 
States, marks the grave of the homeless 
man, sixty years a wanderer on this earth, 





the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
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pavement, and among the evergreens’ he 
could see the red berries Of holly; te toys 
and garlands, and the pretty heads of chil- 
dreo. ‘They danced end clapped their 
hands while the presents were distributed, 
and the air ravg with shouts, laughter, and 
screams of delight. When the merriment 
had spent itself alittle, one young girl went 
to the piano and struck up ‘“‘ Sweet Home,” 
while the happy family joined in a rousing 
chorus. Was ever conirast so bitter? 

I have this from Mrs. Cougsul General 
Heap, on whose head be the blessing of 
those who entertain strangers, Payne told 
itto her long after those evil days. were 
pussed, 

Strolliog over the spot where Carthage 
is not, we deeply felt that ours is the conti- 
nent of Hope. aud this is the continent of 
Memory. Here one doeg not need so much 
as to stamp his foot to call up.ghosts of the 
pastaud people space.with spirits whose 
names..are a, glory which fills the earth. 
The sun sank bebind mysterious hills, a 
rocky range, with long, low outlive, mark- 
ing the limit of the melancholy desert. 
They were overshadowed,. by veils, (say, 
rather, a radiance of tinted mists), bright as 
plumage of birds or hues of flowers; amber, 
amethyst, and carmine, of unspeakable 
beauty. Suddealy, out of the fading lights 
fell violet, shadows, such as one never sees 
in barsber climes. ‘The sea was a sea of 
glass, mingled with fire. 

Grecian peasants say that on the field of 
Marathon, certain nights, the neighiug and 
trampling of steeds.is heard and phantom 
horse and rider appear in the open plain, 
‘come like shadows, so depart,” Thus it 
was spectral armies marched away with us 
fcom the dead city.. They. were swifter 
than eagles; they were strouger than lions; 
serried hosts, ia the purple and gold of 
Rome, never breaking, with hoof-beat or 
steel clash, the spell of that ‘‘ calmest and 
most stillest night.” Of its exquisite love- 
livess I hardly trust myself to speak. A 
tropic air rippled the bay, and, silently 
donkeying along through the Juminous 
dusk, I thought of the lines a greater than 


Virgil wrote: 
——*“ In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 


The dew of the sea cooled the thirsty 
land; the moon on the sand lay soft as 
snow. Under that divine radiance tbe 
troubled earth was lulled to rest, hushed as 
if rocked to sleep by the beating heart in 
the bosom of the sea. The heavens bent 
low. Paradise was brought vear. The 
donkey boys ceased their hallooing; solemn 
silence all, save the low tinkle of a bell 
where a goat browsed under a famished fig 
tree, which had cast its untimely fruit. Io 
the Arab camp afew red couls glowed, a 
burning spot iu the colorless plain. 

The weight of old history pressed on my 
soul with feeling that can never be ex- 
pressed—a sense of the littleness of one petty 
life in the sight of Him to whoma thousand 
years are but as yesterday whcu it is past 
and as a watch in the night; of the poverty 
of aims which end with closing breath, of 
the emptiness of earthly glory beneath the 
light of the heavenly. I thought, too, and 
remorsefully, of my own unwritten life, its 
poor purposes, weak ambitions, grievous 
mistakes, failures, and looked toward the 
blue above for comfort. A few stars shone 
faint aud pale through the moon’s strong 
light. In the poetic belief of the Orient 
they are mystic signs in which the destioies 
of mortals are written op the everlasting 
tablet of white pearl extending from east 
to west, from earth to.beayev, and it is 
guarded by the angels, The decrees of God, 
the Compassionate, are graven there; all 
fates in the future, all events past, present, 
and to come, to all eternity, The tired 
pilgrim looked in vain. To mortal eyes 
that starry volume isa sealed book, Welt 
are the guardian angels keoping, its many 
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secrets. 
Gunny Guneub Gaasnenneenemeneee. 
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ed to ‘‘ disown” ber. 
The Unitarians bave made large professions 
respecting the breadth of their liberty of be- 
lieving; but, when the Rev. Mr. Miln, in his 
Chicago pulpit, declared himself a universal 
unbeliever, he‘soon learned that his agnos- 
ticism was pot agreeable to the accepted 
opinions of those whom he bad engaged to 
serve. Most religious bodies, whether Oatho- 
lic-or Protestant and whether more or less 
‘* orthodox,” have recognized this fact by 
preparing for themselves properly formu- 
lated statements of the doctrines: which 
they hold and esteem as true aud necessary 
to beheld. Not, perhaps, alweys in order to 
personul salvation; but, certainly, in order 
to the maiutenance and prép#gatlén of the 
Christian life among. masses of . people. 
These forms of belief are viewed by those 
who hold and enfotce them as embodiments 
of the truths in which the forces of a 


‘lividg Chrisianity are found: and, there- 


fore, to reject or omit any of them (though, 
perbaps, not incompativle with personal 
galvation) would prove delejerious in the 
associated body of believers and destructive 
of the power of the Gospel, as preached to 
the unsnved, Creeds are, therefore, framed 
to. indicate what, are believed to: be the 
points of doctrine without which~ the min- 
istrations of the house of God would fail 
of. their purpose, Lo instruct, reprove, and 
exhort, tothe saving of the souls of the 
people, OCburch discipline, for the detec- 
tion and condemnation of departures from 
the truths so recogsized and declared, is the 
fence by which essential truth. is separated 
from things non-essential, whether true or 
false. Associated bodies of Christians 
(ministers and- lay-folks) are formed with 
the presumption of a common faith re- 
specting all things essential or vitally im- 
portant to a sound religious experience; 
and individual or local churches having 
the same symbols of beliefs and “organically 
united together constitute denominations 
or sects—cliurches, in the larger’ sense of 
that term. To their common confession of 
faith all who seek a place in such bodies 
profess to submit their judgments, and 
those who seek to become teachers in them 
should be ready to assert and maintain their 
doctrines, and to “‘ banish and drive away” 
all that stands opposed to any of its chief 
parts, as ‘‘strange doctrives, contrary to 
God’s Word,” and, therefore, of evil (per- 
haps ruivous) tebdercy among men. 
Loyalty to the truth and fidelity to the 
covenants into which such religious teach- 
ers have entered unite to impel them to 
assert and maintain the professions of faith 
into which they have entered. So far all is 
plain and‘the way of duty is clear. The 
first question to be determined in the prac- 
tical use of this matter relates to what are 
the essential points respecting which dis- 
sent is not to be allowed, and what are the 
relatively unimportant things which may 
be left to the determination of individual 
judgment. Should the creed be full and 
explicit on all poivts, or should it be brief 
and general and somewhat indefinite as to 
minor points, and especially as regards the 
logical implications of what is conceded to 
be itself essential? Of these alternatives 
the Westminster divines accept the former, 
and, accordingly, they produced probably 
the most complete statement of Christian 
doctrive, according to the conceptions of 
the ruling majority of that body, that wus 
ever prepared, and they assumed that each 
of these details was equally and essentially 
important to be believed. and enferced. 
Other ecclesiastical assemblies and coun- 
cils have held the same opinions, but iv a 
modified and mitigated form; while still 
other bodies or individuals have taken the 
opposite extreme, and, beyond a few 
accepled articles of faith, have left all 
else to the individual judgment. It is 
perhaps, impossible to define exactly the 
line of demarcation between ~ essentials 
and non-essentials in Christian beliets, or 


to ‘precisely where y 








sliduld end ond “fiberty Begins and | yer'te. 
aibject” if “vot “simply one of * personal 
caprice and of anarchical free ‘thinking . 
There are some things carefully and clear- 
ly “declared iv ‘holy’ Scripture that only 
through a perverse egotism, or else’ by a 
slavish subjection of ‘the individual judg- 
nient to human authority, can wny intelli- 
gént person fail to find them. It would de | 
au edifying study to find out what are the 
afticles of faith in respect to which there 
has been a substant*al agreement so near- 
ly always, everywhere, and among all that 
the dissenting minority becomes incun- 
siderable; and these, formulated into a 
system, might constitute about as much 
written creed as would be useful. Too 
little account bas been made of the author- 
ity of the traditions of the Church, waich 
the Romanists pervert to sectarian pur- 
poses, by excluding all but their own sect 
from the Church; and Protestants reject it 
in favor of the findings of private judg- 
ment, uncorrected. by the lessons of the 
past. The promise of divine guidance iu 
the pursuit of the truth is perpetual, as 
well as precious. It abides with the 
faithful and may always be trusted, for it 
guides into all truth: 

Itis not in the power of any form of 
words to properly embody and so to trans- 
mit to later times and to perpetuate among 
chaoged conditions of thought men’s con- 
ceptions of religious truth, Creeds and 
doctrinal statements, though changeless in 
their letter, are, pevertheless, perpetually 
changing in respect-to. their impress. upon 
the minds of uhose who read them and the 
conce»tions to which they give rise; and, 
therefore, what may have once appeared to 
be entirely in accord with the Divine Word 
may, at lengtb, as seen from another angle 


of vision, be adjudged quite irreconcilable ‘ 


with revealed truth. Every reader must 
interpret what be reads, and nearly every 
one readsiuto the text out of his own pre- 
concéptiofs alurge share of what he réceives 
again. An Andover professor, on a recent 
occasion, reminded bis bearers tbat, while 
assent to the creed should be absolute, “all 
human forms of speech must be inter- 
preted,” and that ‘‘the play of one’s 
liberty, the range of ‘one’s thought, the 
variety of one’s conception aud understand- 
ing of language must be found not in play 
ing with that which is unchangeable, but 
in the interpretatien of that which, so long 
as the sun shiues upon 6peaking men, will 
be subject to diversity of understanding.” 
All this is quite intelligible and highly im- 
portant; but why isit limited to ‘human 
forms of speech,” and so apparently re 
moving the Word of God beyond the range 
of Jegitimate interpretation? Nor is it so 
plain just what it is that must be accepted 
as unchangeable in respect to interpreta- 
tion. It is very certain that biblical inter- 
pretation has undergone very great changes 
as to both its methods and its results, and it 
is suspected that of this the end is not yet. 
No doukt we have ‘‘a sure word of 
prophecy” in the Written Truth; but the 
objective truth there written down brings no 
light to men’s darkened minds, except as it 
is again andin another form revealed to 
them by the Divine Spirit; and, according- 
ly, theology, considered only as objective 
truth, is without saving’ power and is 
always in danger of being changed from its 
right course for want of the correcting 
power of spiritual enlightenment. But 
there is in the spiritually enlightened soul 
a verifying facully, by which the intent of 
the Written Word is infallibly detected and 
realized in its own self-demonstration. But 
in no case does the Spirit supersede the 
Written Word in bis ministratious. He does 
notspeak of himself, adds no new truth to 
things alrendy revealed and written in the 
Book; but he takes of the things which are 
there written and shows to faithful men 
their spirit and truth. The mystic, as well 
as the rationalist, may err fatally by follow- 
ing the bodings of his own mind; by sub- 
stituting subjective frames of mind, con- 
ceptions, and impulses for divine teachings; 
and it should never be forgotten that, while 
the Spirit is the teacher, the Written Word 
is the sole and sufficient embodiment of 
what is to be learned and believed. 
To come back, then, to our leading 
thought: What is the real significance of 
subscription toacreed? It would be too 
much to require that the subscriber should 


lent t what he uifgh htmself Have chosen; 
aiid yet, becatise he finds in the instrument - 
oo him, whee neither ‘Mavistly’ néorea” 
P ously hitePpreted: a fairly correct and 
apart te eerste the truth of 
thé Gospel; he tray tcéept it’as bis own, be- 
lidving its fiterit'to "be substantially identi- 
cal with’ lid Owd “convictions df ‘the trath: 
There may, als6, ‘be’ in’ that creéd certain 
minor detwits tm Fespect to which he is in 
doubt; and’ yet, if tiesé’ be ouly minor 
points, “and ‘not such as wffect the living 
véritfes of the Gospel, and if he shall hon- 
estly confess, ‘but not ‘ostentatiously pro- 
claim; whatever doubts he has, be may still 
give his subscription im good faith. If not 
80, then it-would be impossible for any hon- 
est man to subseribe’ to a creed which he 
had not himself written, for no two minds 
could be expected to think exacily 
alike, nor could avy one so express his 
thoughts that his words shall convey them 
in their completenessof form and substance 
to the mind of another. The imperfection 
of lunguage asa vehicle of thought makes 
the interpretation of whatever is heard or 
read. a necessity; avd, as all interpretation 
is fallible, some degree of freedom must in 
all cases be conceded to the individual 
judgment. 

Nor is it desirable that authoritative 
statements of doctrine for the common 
assent of promiscuous’ bodies of Christians 
_ should be especially full and specific. Room 
should be allowed for the play of differ- 
| ences of methods of thinking and modes of 
_ viewing the: same truths, and for the vari- 
ous aspects of these when seen from differ- 
ent standpoints. It was Melancthon who 
expressed a preference for ‘‘a convenient 
indefiniteness” in the symbols of the 
churches of the Reformation; but the Re: 
formers and their successors ipsisted not 
simply on substantial agreement, but also 
identity of expressions, extending to the 
last details of theological opinions. This 
mistaking carefulness of former times for 
the conservation and perpetuation of ortho- 
doxy vow returns to vex, the ecclesiastical 
successors of the makers of the creeds, and 
forces upon {hem the unwelcome alterna- 
tives of so interpreting those articlés that 
words shall be forced to bear meanings be 
fore unthought of, or else of failing: to: ac- 
complish the work devolved upon them by 
their relations to their ecclesiastical ances- 
try. Weare aware of the difficulties that 
beset every attempt to rectify a venerable 
error or to adapt antiquated institutions to 
the demands made upon them in their rela- 
tions to the new order of things. It is, 
nevertheless, clearly the duty of the Cal- 
vinistic churches of to-day to devote them- 
selves in good earnest to just that work. 
Their inherited creeds no longer express 
their conceptions of the truths of haa 
Gospel. 

New Yorx Crrr, 
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A CALL AND TESTIMONY. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


“Iv these Greenbackers had as much sense 
as persistency, we should think very well of 
them.” —THE INDEPENDENT, July 27th. 











Mr. Eprror and readers of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, have you ever read for your- 
selves the authoritative deliverances of this 
‘* National” party? Not Jess than thirty 
times during the last two years acquaint- 
ances of mine have asked me: 
you, with your intelligeace, allow yourself 
to be called a Greenbacker?” To which 
question | make answerasabove. Haveyou 
read our platforms? 1 find invariably that 
they have not ; and, when I name over one 
by ove our cardinal doctrines, I have yet to 
find a man who does not agree with us. 

No one can yet foresee which ove of our 
half dozen doctrines is first to arrest the 
public ear and hold it long enough to get 
an answer. But, mark my words: They will 
force themselves in some order upon gener- 
al attention more and more, because each 
and every one handles a yital question. 

Earnest men disgusted with the mean, 
mousing, and mercevary phase of ‘‘ politics,” 
when once they come into a convention or 
council of Greenbackers, are refreshed to 
find themselves in company with intelligent 
and unambitious men‘ of principle, mén 
who modestly illustrate that which Gold- 
win Smith prays for: “‘Heaven preserve 
England, and make her public men think 





accept the language as in all things équiva- 


THE INDEPENDENT.” 


** How can. 


Mr. Béitor, motes © persistency”: bes 
catze we bave ‘‘ sensei!) At atime: when: 
the -venerable statesmen of our Upited 4 
States Senate conpentrate their sublime ; 
powers of debaté upon the little » Penn ¥an 
post-office, and, after listeuing-to *‘ masterly. 
orations,” vote upon the question whether 
Lapham: or Miller shal! name. the: post. 
master, it -would.seem as if it' were time for 
somebody, somewhere, to call attention to: 
questions’of scope and dignity. 

Already the organized Anti-monopoly 
League in this and other states has borrowed 
one of the principal demands of the 
Nationals and made of it a rally. All 
right! 

Already every business man iv the land 
prefers a greenback treasury-note to any 
other form of paper or metal money. And 
we Greenbackers say: All right! We think 
80, too. 

Who of all the readers of THe InvE- 
PENDENT for a moment doubts that the 
multiplication and encouragement of small 
freehold farms and homes is good policy 
for any state? Who that bas read or 
thought fails to perceive that vast planta- 
tions, estates, ranches, grain or stock- 
farms, held by one patroon or capitalist 
landlord, have been and are ruinous ‘to 
Rome, Ireland, France, and even to New 
York? Ought not land limitation laws te 
find some place on our statute books? 
Ought not a corporation that has received 
vast land grants, as compensation for work 
to be done; to either do the. work or else 
quilt selling off the lands and pocketing the 
proceeds? 

If the control of ‘the Mississippi as a free 
waterway for commerce was of such im 
portance as to justify the Louisiana pur- 
chase and furnish our strongest argument 
against secession and a split Union, is not 
the control of ‘transcontibevtal rail ways of 
far greater importance—chanuels that they 
are of a far greater commerce and travel? 
If we noisily protest that foreigners must 
not control the Isthmus canals, how can it 
be safe to allow Gould or Vanderbilt to 
control transcoptinental railways? 

If, for purposes of revenue, our Govern- 
ment inspects’ whiskey and certifies the 
proof—so much spirit and so moch water— 
why not fvspect siocks and forbid divi- 
dends ov waieérings, avd call into the pub- 
lic treasury the earnings now absorbed by 
barefaced frauds? 

Questions like these interest us Green- 
backers far more than the faction fichts 
that absorb the attention'of the “two great 
parties.” As a Christian pastor and teacher, 
I invite young citizens ¢o discuss these 
questions, for they yield an education every 
way. 

But as befWeen the two old parties I am 
not able to discern any differences of doc- 
trine or policy; nor do I find that party 
leaders set any great value upon public dis- 
cussion as controlling votes or carrying 
elections. 

Hubbell is assessing the Republican office- 
holders. Conventions inquire chiefly for 
candidates with a ‘‘bdar’l,” which they are 
ready to tap with a big auger. Votes are 
bought by hundreds in this little city of 
Elmira, under disguises thio as a bride’s 
veil. The appropriation bills in Congress 
are of interest chiefly as furnishing the 
corruption fund of political war. Good- 
ness, openness, and honesty are sneered at 
as ‘‘Sunday-school politics.” 1 know no 
difference between Republican and Demod- 
crat, except that one is in and fat, the other 
out and hungry. 

And when the tidings come over the land 
of a new National Party, with principles 
inscribed on its banners, one would think 
that good citizens, overweary with watch- 
ing for a chance to be active in public 
affairs, without being compromised by the 
company of liars, conspirators, and thieves, 
would, at least, run and read the inscrip- 
tions. 

The only fault I find with my Greenback 
friends is that they put too many good 
things into their platforms. 
“gense,” oh! IxDEPENDENT; not too Jittle. 
‘Théy talk about too many things. 


‘every patriot td forsake the two old parties, 





what will become of the country, not what 


Too mutch 


If cotinsel might avail in these disturbed 
‘and unsatisfactory days, I would advise 


tjcoJel® «anything, apywhere,, that 
tertains and proclaims principles of. 
which yeu.cae make yourself av enthusias- 
eadvocate,; year after year, no matter 
ow bbe election. goes nor which senator 
the Penn ‘Yan post-office. 
Phere ig'a pure and bright political enthu- 
siaam,; which, next after.the inspirations of 
home and the hope of Herven is the noblest 
stir possible to. man, I know Greenbackers, 
nota few, who have felt: this quickening. 
Many such were at Albany at their recent 
convention. . With them or with their like 
it.is am honor and a refreshment to be 
associated. 
Bramna, ¥. ¥. 
a 

VALET DOLT. 


BY THE REV. H. B. NORTON. 





My friend Hypatia lives.in a little city 

npar the Californian coast.. She is served 

by an unhappy-looking Chinaman, formerly, 

known..as Ah Sing. Anent these two 

havgs a tale,of missionary effort and its 

| Visible result. 

, Ah Sing was ascheery and self compla- 
cent.a pagan as ever jeft China to win for- 
| tune by cooking for ‘‘ outside devils,” He 
,came to California, like the other imml- 
grants of his.race, in. order to earn and lay 
|upa few hundredollars for himself, after 
' paying off all the claims which bound him, 

in a sortof vassalage, tc his company. He 
| speedily became an indispensable member 
of the household apd was on the high road 
to accumulating, the five hundred. dollars 
which would enable him to set up as a cap- 
itelist in his own country, 

His Californian mistress is organically a 
philanthropist; one of those cultured world- 
mendersof whom the Yavkee hive has sept 
forth so many. Here was an pinquestioned 
and uoquestioning heathen im her very 
home, ‘‘calling ber to deliver.” She at 
once beset him with spelling-book and 
Testument, and there followed along strug- 
gle between the Puritan and the Confucian. 
Ah Sing took to the spelling-book and 
arithmetic very cheerfully, It was worth 
while to Jearn the business habiis of the 
‘*Melicans”’ ; but their religion seemed to 
him contemptible. However, his reasoning 
power grew with the struggle. In « certain 
way and fashion, it, became : overgrown, 
‘The pagan developed.into an atheist. 

He Jearned to speak and think scornfully 
of whatever fetichism pertains to the 
worsbip of his own people, and po less 
scorpfully of anthropomorphic Christianity, 

‘*The ship sail on water; big wind come; 
folks play to God; sbip tip over; folks all 
dlown; where your God then? Big storm 
come on land; folks play God; fire stike ’e 
house; heap kill; where your God then? 
Aio’t no God!” 

Having thus comfortably disposed of the 
Divine authority, all sense of accountability 
soon followed, He wearied of thes ethic 
proverbial philosophy of his ancestors. In 
his case the moral lapse occurred, which is 
not entirely unknown to his white brother, 
when he bas learned to deny the conception 
of God as a Judge. To him “liberalism” 
meant license, 

One of the prime commandments of his 
abandoned code was, essentially, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not gamble ”; and no people need this 
law more than the.Chinese. During his 
preceding years of service Ah Sing had 
carefully refrained from this vice; but now 
he longed to enjoy the liberty of atheism 
and taste the pleasures of sin for a season. 
He went to the opium-den where certain of 
his countrymen (lewd fellows of the baser 
sort) were accustomed to play a game 
ealled “ Fan Tan,” well known to Califor- 
nian police;‘and at a single sitting gam- 
bled away some three hundred dollars, the 
hoarded savings of years. There were, per- 
haps, otber vicious indulgences, but an 
opium-smoking debauch certainly ended the 
program. Ab Sing awoke, wretched and 
desperate, to the dim consciousness of a 
higher law of penalty than bad before been 
revealed to him. He remained at the un- 
clean ‘den in despair and in danger of 
suicide. 

However, his mistress learned of his 
‘whereabouts, and marched boldly into the 
Five Points of Cbivatown, to rescue him, 
"He, at last, went home with ber, but unwill- 





monopoly League, or 


‘and join the Prohibition Army, or the Anti; 
the Greenback © 


“fogly and with energetic protest. 
'“ Mfe no good boy no more; me bad boy. 
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Heap lie, gamble, swear, smoke opium. 
Me velly bad hoy.”’ 

He went about his duties in a gloomy, 
mechavical way, and, at last, took a step 
almost without precedent among his people. 
By this time be bad learned to read Eoglish 
with considerable fluency, and began to 
spend much time in a seemingly fruitless 
searching through the dictionary. At last 
he asked for belp. ‘‘Fiod all the words 
that mean servant,” be said. From the 
list he selected Valet. “ Now find all the 
words that mean fool.” Out of these he 
chodse Dolt. ‘‘My name Valet Dolt,” he 
said.. ‘*No more Sing. Me Fool Servaut.” 
He took his later earnings to the bank and 
deposited them under his new name. He 
stopped at the barbershop aud sacrificed 
the queue, dearer tu his countrymen than 
life iiself; purchased a complete suit of 
**Melican” garments; and thus practically 
abjured his nationality. The Heathen 
Chinee was transformed into a civilized 
Agnostic. 

Over a year ago Valet Dolt was recalled 
to his own country. His mother was lefta 
widow and penniless and demanded help. 
He returned to China, purchased a house, 
married a girl, and left her thereto serve 
the mother; and then came back to earn the 
means demanded by his larger responsi- 
bilities. But he is not happy. ‘‘Them 
women fools,” he says, mournfully, of bis 
wife and mother, “‘Won’t work any. 
Tink I got heap money; want to buy all'e 
time.” The civilized Agnostic is the slave 
of two Pagan women. Valet Dolt inclines 
to misanthropy. He manifests unspeak- 
able scorn for the superstitions of his own 
race, has risen to a higher staius than 
theirs, and yet has no place in the commop- 

“ wenlth of civilized peoples. He has 
reached the sad level to which many in- 
dividuals of the inferior races are attain- 
ing. The fairy eye-salve of culture and 
experience has destroyed illusions. The 
ineffable self-conceit of the Mongolian 
is gone; bat he has no community of life 
and hope with the Caucasian. He is in 
the terrible middle space, the disillusion- 
ing realm to which so many—Negro, In- 
dian, Malay, Mongol—are now rising. 
What is to be the outcome of the vast 


movements of our missionary and 
commercial enterprises? Is humanity 
to rise to such a plane of  spirit- 


ual and social, if not necessarily phys- 
ical, amalgamation that black, white, 
and yellow can breathe the same air in 
peace and love? Can the “ glittering gen- 
eralities” of the Declaration ever become, in 
Mr. Emerson’s phrase, ‘‘ blazing ubiquities”? 
Or must the old unreasoning, instinctive 
hatred of race persist? If ‘so, this awaken- 
ingof the inferior races is but the illumin- 
ation before extinction. And one may 
think twice before he can wisely and as- 
suredly answer the question: What has 
philanthropy done for Valet Dolt? Which 
is to be preferred, in the light of the eternal 
verities, Ah Sing, in China, learned in 
the Five Books and Four Classics, paying 
all due tithes of mint and anise according 
to the code of his ancestors, happy in un- 
disturbed faith, or Valet Dolt, in California, 
made wise in negations, hated of Kearneyite 
hoodlums, his spirit finding fellowship and 
rest nowhere? 
San Josr, Cat. 





PROHIBITION BY CONSTITUTION. 
AL AMENDMENT. 


BY NEAL DOW. 








Tue action of Kansas and Iowa in 
making prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors a part of 
their constitutions bas inspired the friends 
of temperance throughout the country 
with fresh courage and renewed zeal and 
bas stimulated them to increased action for 
the purpose of expelling that dreadful sin, 
shame, and crime from all our territory. It 
isa solemn declaration of the people of 
those states that they and their children 
through all coming time shall have deliv- 
eravce from the infinite evils of that dev- 
ilish trade. 

Michigan, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
syivania, Connecticut, Vermont, Western 
Virginia, Maine, and some other states 


have entered upon an earnest agitation to 
obtain for themselves constitutional pro- 





tainly be submitted to the vote of the peo- 
ple at the earliest day possible, and will as 
susely .be adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. In this state there is no respect- 
able opinion in favor of the liquor trade 
and no public opinion opposed to vigorous 
and effective prohibition. People here of 
all parties accept prohibition as the settled 
policy of the state, and regard it as more 
effective than any other possible measure 
in promoting the moral and material pros- 
perity and welfare of the community. 

A few weeks ago two representatives of the 
Toronto Globe came to Maine for the pur- 
pose of examining personally the actual re- 
sults of prohibition bere, in relation to 
which there were so many conflicting re- 
ports. One of these gentlemen was opposed 
t> prohibition and the other its warm friend. 
They called at my bouse on their arrival in 
the state, and again when their mission was 
ended. The anti-probibitionist bad been 
thoroughly converted by the facts which 
came under their observation and by the 
unanimous testimony of all the people 
whom they met io their long travels 
through the state. They came into con- 
tact with all sorts of people, ‘‘ moderation” 
ists,” ae well as teetotalers, and they sougbt 
information from “liberals,” as well as from 
temperance men; but did not meet even 
one man who was opposed to probibition. 
They met some persons who wished the 
law to be so far modified that first-class 
hotels might be permitted to supply ladies 
and gentlemen with whatever tipple they 
might desire; but all such persons, with not 
one exception, were in favor of most vigor- 
ous prohibition, rather than the repeal of 
the law. Such people thought that Paddy 
and Sandy and Hans should be shut off 
from their whisky and stupefying beer; but 
that educated and cultivated people should 
have proper facilities for fuddling them- 
selves. Why not? Such persons ‘‘ know 
what is good for them,” they ‘‘know when 
they have had enough,” and “ they know 
when to stop.” 

There can be no more reliable testimony 
as to the state of public opinion in Maine 
on this subject than the resolves in favor of 
prohibition adopted by the state conven 
tions of the Republican Party, and by the 
fact that the state conventions of the Demo- 
cratic Party have repeatedly and emphatic- 
ally repudiated the policy of - license. 
Attempts have been made in Democratic 
conventions to commit the party to this 
policy; but they have been voted down by 
overwhelming majorities. 

A great many respectable men of other 
states, excellent men, have endeavored to 
show that prohibition is and has been a 
failure wherever it bas been sdopted, and 
especially in Maine, the place of its birth. 
Que gentleman, an eminent ecclesiastic, 
says the temperance cause, asewell as pro. 
hibition, bas been ‘‘a conspicuous failure,” 
and, in his opinion, nothing can make it a 
success but the building of enormous and 
innumerable inebriate asylums all over the 
country—enough to accommodate all the 
drunkards, at least 800,000 of them—and 
that the license fees paid by the innumer- 
able drunkard factories should be devoted 
to the support of these establishments. 
This gentleman is very confident that this 
plan would certainly lead to the triumph of 
the temperance cause and the radical cure 
of intemperance, 

Another gentleman, as eminent in the 
political world as the other is in that of 
divinity, has a very different plan, of the 
efficacy of which he has no doubt. His 

proposition is that the Government shall 
acquire—somehow, he does not say whether 
itisto be by purchase or conquest—large 
additional territory suited to the growth of 
the vine, so that wines of every sort may 
be so abundant and so cheap that all the 
people may have them asa constant and 
habitual drink. His plan also provides for 
setting apart distilled liquors for the espe 
cial delectation of gentlemen and ladies of 
culture and fortune, who are able to pay 
for them and who may prefer them to 
weaker tipple, to which the common peo- 
ple are to be restricted. Both of these 
gentlemen say that prohibition is impracti 
cable, and the latter declares it to be an 
abortion even in Maine. He says distinctly 
that, if the money, labor, and talent that 
have been lavishly expended on prohibi- 
tion since 1888 had been devoted to the 
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(which he thinks is quite 
him), intemperasce would have 
ished from the country long ago. 
1 suppose the testimony of the 
lican Party of Maine, supported as it is 
that of the: Democratic Party, will 


some deliverance on the subject of probibi- 
tion, always approving and upholding it as 
wise, because it contributes in the highest 
degree to the prosperity of the state and 
the welfare of the people. The Resolve of 
the State Convention, June, 1882, is as fol- 
lows: 


** We refer, with confidence and pride, to 
the general record of the Republican Party 
in support of the policy of probibiting the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, the wisdum 
and efficiency of which legislation, in pro- 
moting the moral and material interests of 
Maine, have been demonstrated through 
tbe practical annihilation of that traffic in a 
large portion of the state, and we favor 
such legislation and such enforcement of 
law as will secure to every portion of our 
territory freedom from that traffic. We 
further recommend the submission to the 
people of a constitutional probibitory 
amendment.” 


The Resolve of 1878 is as follows: 

‘« Temperance among the people may be 
greatly promoted by wise prohibitory legis- 
lation, as well as by all those moral agencies 
which have secured us beneficent results, 
and it is a source of congratulation that the 
principle of probibition, which has always 
been upheld by Republicuns, is now con- 
curred in by so large a majority of the peo- 

le that it is no longer a party question, the 
mocra's having for severai yeurs declined 
to contest and dispute i!.” 


I assume that all unprejadiced persons 
will accept this as conclusive, that prohibi- 
tion in Maine has been a great success, and 
not ‘‘a conspicuous failure,” as the ecclesias- 
tic put it, nor an abortion, as the shrewd 
patty politician declared it to be. Mr. 
Blaine, in arecently published letter, says of 
Maine: 

“Iptemperance has steadily decreased 
in the state since the enactment of the pro- 
hibitory Jaw, until now it can be said with 
truth that there is no other equal number 
of people in the Anglo-Saxon world among 
whom so small an amount of intoxicating 
liquor is consumed as among the six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants of 
Maine.” 

Mr. Blaine might, with equal truth, have 
made his statement broader, by declaring 
the same thing’ to be true of the people of 
Maine as compared with those of any other 
civilized country, whether Anglo-Saxons or 
not. 

The cause of temperance and prohibition 
will now make rapid progress in the eoun- 
try and in every state in the Union an earn- 
est and persistent agitation will commence 
in favor of constitutional prohibition. Our 
friends should be warned by the experience 
of Ohio and Michigan that the terms of 
the amendment introduced into the con- 
stitution are of the utmost importance. 
Av amendment may be made, like those | 
have alluded to, that will effect nothing; it 
may be made so as to give rise to grave 
doubt as to its real meaning. Let there be 
no mistake about the terms of the amend- 
ment. Let them express clearly, exactly 
what is intended, with no possible room for 
doubt or hesitation. Let it say: 


‘* The manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
is forbidden. The sale of such liquors, ex- 
cept for medicinal and mechanical pu 
and the arts, is also forbidden. The legis- 
lature shall enact such laws as to give force 
and effect to this prohibition and shall 
from time to time provide such pains and 
penalties a8 may be needed to that end.” 


Do not make the mistake of providing 
that intoxicating liquors shall not be manu- 
factured “‘as a drink.” Such a pbhrase- 
ology will occasion vast trouble and diffi- 
culty, as we found it to bein Maine, until 
we changed our law to absolute prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture, when our distill- 
eries and breweries were instantly closed. 
Why not allow the manufacture for medic- 
inal and mechanical purposes and the arts, 
since the sale is allowed for them? The 
whole trouble is that we have too much 
intoxicating liquor. When we feel any io- 
convenience from want of it, it will be time 
enough to provide for the manufacture and 





draft the law of probibition. He will be 
sure to do it in such a way as to render it 
inoperstive, like that of New Hampsbire. 
The bill should be drawn only by a true 
friend of the policy of prohibition, with av 
earnest desire to bave the law sharp, 
prompt, effective. Let the work be done 
only after consultation with those who have 
had practical experience in the enforce- 
ment of law agaiast liquor-sellers. Such 
persons only have any accurate knowledge 
of the innumerable tricks, shifts, 2nd sub- 
terfuges of these people to evade the Jaw. 
In Maine we have bad seven “acts ad- 
ditional” to our law to meet our needs, as 
we had experience in dealing with these 
low, vile liquor-sellers, and yet many of 
them continue their horrid trade on the sly 
and ona small scale in our larger towns 
and cities. To meet thisdifficulty, we shall 
have another ‘‘act additional” from our 
next legislature, which will make a clean 
sweep of their dens from the state, when 
we shall have the great satisfaction of ex- 
hibiting to the world a large community in 
which the liquor traffic has ceased to exist. 
PorTLaxpD, Mz. 





A SUMMER SONG OF THE SEA. 





BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 





Betwrxt blue and blue! 
Face to face with the sky, 

Or heart to heart with the ocean, 
Lazily let me lie. 

Arms of the great Sea-Mother, 
Restfulest ye of all, 

Even when ye lure us downward 
Beyond recall. 


Betwixt blue and biue! 
Fair is the sight of the sky; 

Sweet is the breath of the ocean, 
Lightly the winds go by! 

°Tis the dear Sea’s heart that calms us 
With its rbythmic rise and fall, 

And to feel it throbbing beneath us 

_ Is best of all. 


Betwixt blue and blue! 

Alone with the Sea and the Sky, 
O to He here forever, 

Not questioning why ! 

With the kind Sky’s face above me 
And the kind Sea’s heart below, 
Secthed by the wind’s light touches 

That come and go. 





INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
FROM GEORGE ELIOT. 





BY ALFRED T. BACON. 





Moser of the world’s literature is in some 
sense Christian; and yet the most perfect 
group of Christian characters to be found 
in fictitious literature are the work of an 
unbeliever. It seems an almost unaccount- 
able fact; but this claim may be made with 
all fairness for the religious characters 
which are among the most promivent per- 
sons iv all of George Eliot’s books. It is 
the more singular because one of the pecu- 
liar marks of that new vein of literature 
which she has opened and worked so richly 
is this very prominence of intensely relig- 
ious characters. Most of the great masters 
of fiction have acknowledged some sort of - 
allegiance to the Christian religion; but 
none of them have so delighted to lavish 
their art in the portrayal of Christlike 
characters as she who rejected the Christian . 
belief. Few persons who have any appre- 
ciation of the beauty of those religious 
characters can doubt that, while our Eng- 
lish tongue endures, they will continue to 
command the reverent admiration of 
thoughtful minds and will quicken many in. 
the struggle to attain the Christian nobility 
which is pictured in their saintly lives. 
Among these religious heroes the contrasts: 
and varieties of religious needs which are: 
represented is remarkable—the mediaeval! 
Roman Catholicism of Romola and Savon- 
arola; the Methodism of Dinah Morris; the 
Anglicanism of Mr. Kenn; the Congrega- 
tionalism of Mr. Lyon; the intellectual, 
self-questioning religion of Maggie Tal- 
liver; and the ignorant but noble faith of 
Dolly Winthrop; but all are alike saints 
“worthy of the vocation wherewith they 
are called.” George Eliot is alone among 
the great creative minds in literature in ber 
full appreciation of the best side of every 
shade of religious belief. Among the en- 
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jority are Gbristian believers. To all of 
them it must be a mysterious riddle how a 
‘woman could picture with such « loving 
touch the beauty and power of Christianity, 
and yet reject it from her own life. The 
mystery may, in time, be cleared by a 
biography. 

One of many proofs of the high position 
of George Eliot as a novelist is in the even 
excellence of the works of her prime. Even 
among her enthusiastic admirers there are 
as many different opinions as there are 
novels, as to which is her best book. 

The “ Mil] on the Floss” has fewer parti- 
gans than some of the other books to de- 
fend its claim for the highest praise; 
yet there are many good*reasons to sup- 
port me in making that claim for it. It 
was written before the author had fallen 
into the snare of all Euglish novelists, by 
the iuartistic lengthening of ber works for 
‘the sake of gain. Its beautiful simplicity 
of design is like that which characterizes 
Greek art. Its completeness is perfect, fol- 
lowing one life through to its close. It 
bears unmistakable internal evidence of 
being iv parts an autobiographical book, 
and Zam impressed with the thought, in 
rereading it, that it wasthe author’s own 
favorite work. We see in “‘ The Mill on 
the Floss” the perfection of the author's 
unapproachable power of tracing gradual 
development of character, aud here it is a 
beautiful and steady development for good, 
without the sad picture of moral degen- 
eracy which darkens some of her novels, 
The humorous episodes with the uncles 
aod auuts »nd Bob Jakin are vot surpassed 
in this series of novels and rarely in those 
of Dickens; but it is in that latter portion, 
entitled ‘‘The Great Temptation,” that 
the author touches the highest level of 
dramatic power that she ever attained. It 
invites comparison with a corresponding 
portion of *‘Jane Eyre”; but the latter 
seems to me to grow tame as they are com- 
pared. 

When Victor Hugo in his masterpiece 
would exhibit the superhuman unselfish- 
ness of bis hero, be leads him through the 
most improbable vicissitudes; crowds his 
long life with unusual adventures; heaps 
upon bis devoted head the mest terrible ac- 
cumulation of mischances; drags him into 
woeful situations where a word of explana- 
tion would set everything straight, and yet 
the word is never spoken; but George Eli- 
ot, when sbe would try a grand character 
to the utmost, brings it about by the com- 
mon events of daily life. There is veri- 
similitude in every particular. Each event 
seems to bring on of necessity that which 
follows. The persons act from simple and 
evideot motives. 

The events which bring about the great 
ordeal do not easily fade from memory. I 
sbalf but recall the leading ciroumstances 
of the situation. 

Maggie Tulliver, the heroine, through a 
long visit, is thrown constantly into the 
society of her cousin’s acknowledged 
lover, Stephen Guest. Between them there 
grows up an intense mutual love, which is 
resisted by both of them, as a wrong to 
those two pérsons to whom they feel them- 
selves bound by earlier but far less power- 
ful attachments. The cousin, Lucy Dean, 
witnout a suspicion of them, arranges for 
them an excursion by boat. Untoward cir- 
cumstances aiding the young man, he 
allows the boat to be carried too far sea- 
ward by a swift tidal current. They are 
taken up by a coasting vessel and com- 
pelled to pass a day and a night among the 
sailors on the deck, until they land at a 
port some distance down the coast. There 
Maggie is determined to part from her 
jover, and there his last desperate appeal is 
made for flight to Scotland and marriage. 
The reader cannot bot be stirred with 
reverent admiration as this most noble and 
womanly heroine comes forth victorious 
from her great struggle, clinging to her 
high sense of duty, but giving up every 
earthly good, separating from the lover 
whom she is never to see again, repressing 
a love such as can come but once in a life- 
time, sncrificing even the hope of fuir fame. 
She goes home, to find herself considered 
an outcast from society. No one believes 
in her virtue but ber mother and her clergy- 


man. 

, He who fully acknowledges the power of 
Christianity sees the sources whence this 
fare moral strength was derived ii the 








spiritual struggles and religious develop- 
ment traced io the earlier chapters and in 
the prayers to God in the stress of the trial, 
and especially in the belief that there is 
justice in another world. In this part of 
the narrative such readers must find the 
mystery growing deeper how one who 
could create such a character could herself 
live without God in the world, if, indeed, 
the rumored aguosticism of the author is 
upqualifiedly true. 

After the return, the story is led quickly 
toa conclusion. The picture of a holy 
woman suffering slow martyrdom by social 
persecution is painted with terribly pathetic 
power. There seems to be no future before 
her but the choice between a final surrender 
of the right course or the life of a perse- 
cuted outcast. When the punishment in- 
flicted for her loyalty to right seems to be 
growiag too harrowing for human endur- 
ance,the sudden conclusion comes. A long- 
dreaded flood of the Floss overtakes the 
town, and the heroine surrenders her life in 
saving the brother who has disgraced her 
before the world. 

Though this is all a fiction, one can 
reason from it as from history, so true is it 
to the conditions of real life. Maggie 
Tulliver never lived; but her story carries 
conviction that there have been such cases 
of unswerving loyalty to duty, which have 
been requited in this life only with grief. 
This is not the only heroine who, by living 
near to Christ, bas attained such likeness 
to him that she could stand firm for the 
right, though despised and rejected of men 
tLrough a lifetime, aod yet could die with 
forgiveness on their lips. 

I observe that readers who are stirred by 
the power of the “‘ Mill on the Floss” close 
the book with most various feelings. To 
some it is a tragedy ‘too harrowing ever to 
be recalled to niind, a case of goodness 
utterly wronced. Toe others it is a picture 
of moral triumph so splendid that they 
must often refresh their memory of it. 
They grieve forthe tragedy of the heroine’s 
long sorrow; but they rejoice when, in the 
perfection of her heroism, she is taken 
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s only ended by death? How, unleem 
reward comes after death? 2 

The rumor is generally accepted as true 
that the author of the “Mill on the Floss” 
did pot believe that the soul is immortal. 
That she did not accept the doctrine in the 
later yearsof her lifeis proved by her much- 
quoted poem beginning: 

“ When shall I Join the choir invisible” 

That she had rejected the belief when this 
book was written I hesitate to believe 
without clearer proof. If sbe had re- 
jected the doctrine, it is most strange that 
she should have armed opponents of her 


| doctrine with this instance of a life which 


cries out for justice, for some recompense 
after death, in return for torments heaped 
upon a woman’s head for her devotion to 
the right. We learn from the poem, to 
which I bave alluded, that George Eliot’s 
substitute for the hope of a future life was 
the thought of the earthly perpetuity of 
human influence. One most intimately 
associated with her has Intely written, in a 
private correspondencé, that the supreme 
joy of her life was io the intimations 
reaching her from ‘time to time that 
shé had exerted an ennobling in- 
fluence on the souls of her fellow-men. 
“For fame in the ordinary sense of the 
word she cared comparatively little.” It is, 
indeed, a comforting thought, to men con- 
scious of having fought the good fight, that 
the world is better for their having been in 
it; but it is acomfort which depends to a 
great extent on length of life and breadth 
of influence, as well as on moral rectitude. 
How does it help in the instance quoted? 
The beautiful life was cut short in its first 
bloom: there was no width of influence: only 
three men knew of her nobleness: she died 
commonly reputed immoral. 
CoLonaDo Sraivas, Cot. 
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away fromthe hard-fought battle of life,”| 48m offset to the report and character- 


for they remember the words which her’ 
Master spoke to those who should be per- 
secuted: *‘ Great is your reward in Heaven.” 
The former class of readers seem to be 
those, Dot rare even among religious men, 
who cannot endure the thought of good- 
mess quite unrewarded in this life. 

It would be bard to find a character, real 
er fictitious, which would more clearly 
illustrate the incompleteness of the life on 
earth than this one which I have referred 
to. A Christian woman, led to a high 
eminence of moral strength by the life and 
words of our Lord and influenced, as all 
are, by bis promise of another life, is 
brought to a terrible temptation. If she 
yields, she will huve wealth, position, fair 
reputation among the multitude, an ador- 
ivg husband, and, in the lower sense, a 
prosperous life, and will but discard a man 
‘whom she has ceased to love and with 
whom marriage is forbidden. If she con- 
quers, she will have poverty, toil], and a 
blasted reputation. She wins the victory; 
and, after hard endurance, in the midst of 
her heroism, God mercifully takes her 
from theearth. Is such a life put out? Is 
such moral grandeur requited by a period 
of agony, followed by annibilation? Are 
men and women led on by their Master, 
Christ, to such a baitle, and then rewarded 
with a lie—a false hope of immortality? 

There has been a good deal of outcry in 
our time against the cruelty of creeds that 
embody a belief in the existence of a hell 
for the depraved. If such a doctrine is 
cruel, what can be said of a belief which 
denies any reward after death for a soul 
which bas received in this life only hellish 
torments, in consequence of fidelity to 
duty? 

Men who have taken the first step toward 
a religion, in acknowledging the éxistence 
of a personal God, usually are vot slow to 
take the second, and beiieve that he must 
have the attributes of goodness, justice, and 
mercy. If God is just, he must be just to 
all. The case which has been cited is an 
extreme one, for most men see, at least, 
some little good come of their struggles for 
the right; but how shall we explain these 
extreme €ases? If God is just to all, how 
does be do justice in those rare cases wherd 


ization given in your issue of the 8d of 
my article published in the July number of 
The Presbyterian Review, will you also kind- 
ly publish, in justice to me, the following 
quotations from its ‘‘ conclusion”? 


“We agree with Professor Delitzsch that 
greater attention should be given to the human 
element in Scripture ; but it seems to us that 
be has made too great concessions to the critics 
in regard to the Pentateuch. . . . Itis to 
beremembered . that he has not viewed 
the subject bistorically. Here, if anywhere, 
a wide range of view is needed to correct that 
near-sightedness which one contracts from a 
constant templation of minute criticiem.” 

Brjection of the Modern Critical Theory.— 
“ We cannot accept the modern critical theory, 
for the following reasons : 

**41.) Before beginning avy fovestigation it 
banishes the Divine factor from history. 

. (2.) It reduces many of the records 
to plous frauds. . . . (8.) It leaves the 
most important periods of Israel’s literature 
without a history. . . (4) We reject the 
conclusions of the modern critical school, 
because their dicta are not established. They 
do vot rest on scientific certainty, but rather 
on bypotheses.”’ 

Our Attitude toward the Faets.—‘* We have no 
right to reject the facte which the critics pre- 
sent, so far as they have been establiched. 
There are certain phenomena which we should 
try to account “or, and they will, perhaps, mod- 
ify the traditiunal view as to the origin und 
course of Old Testament history. The two 
most important are the apparent neglect of the 
written law by the prophets and the authors of 
the earlier literature and the differences in the 
legislation. Both, as it seems to us, have been 
exaggerated; but still they must be recog- 
SG. « «+ 

I. “The Priestly Code was neglected in 
many of {ts provisions from the time of the 
Judges until after the exile.” 

**The critics consider the fact of such 2 
neglect an evidence that the priestly laws did 
not exist atall. . . . To this we reply: (1.) 
The non-observance or only partial observ- 
ance of a code does not, of course. prove its 
non-existence. (2.) The antagonism whicbd is 
said to exist between the law and the proph- 
@ts seems to be rather in form than in fact. 
- . « (8.) The more exact quotations and ref- 
érences which we find in the post-exilic tistor- 

1 books are, as we believe, thé froit.of an 
eutitely new period—the period of the Scribes. 
;.+ +, (4) It would be incorrett, bowéver, to 
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‘fied them in Moses and Amos avd especially 
in Joel.” . . . 

If. “It has become the fashion of the critics 
to exaggerate the differences in the legislation 
of the Pentateuch”’; ¢.g., (1) “There fe said 
to be an entire disagreement. between the altar 
described in the Jehovistic Book of the Cove- 
nant and the legitimate altar of sacrifice de- 
soribed in the Priestly Code. But it must be 
remembered that before the Central Sanctuary 
was established at Jerusalem there were mavy 
cases which were best met by the law which we 
find in the Jehovistic Code. and that those 
altars allowed iv the ineomplete state of wor- 
ship were not necessarily antagonistic to the 
provision for the one central altar. (2.) An- 
other example is found in the priesthood, 
which the critics suppose to have passed 
through various stages of development, be- 
cause they find the Levitical priests in Deuter- 
onomy, the priests, the sons of Zadok, In Eze- 
kel, and the Aaronitic priests in the Middle 
Books of the Peutaieuch and in Chronicles: 
bet it is by no means clear that we have three 
grades in an ascending hierarchy. Indeed, we 


sages in catrying out this theory. 

“Even granting such differences as are 
apparent fn the codes, it may be a question 
whether the period of thirty-eight years is not 
long enough and the difference in condition 
between a nomad life in the wilderness and 
the prospect of a speedy settlement in Canran 
is not sufficient to harmonize many of the dif- 
ferences.”’ 

“ The Authorship of the Pentateuch.—While we 
do not consider it a point of vital importance 
to defend the Mosaic authorship of the entire 
Pentateuch, we are brought by modern critics, 
as it seems to us,to face the following prob- 
lem: Either the Pentatench arose chiefly at 
the beginning of the Israelitish nation, dming 
the wandering, or, mostly omitting the Jeho- 
vistic portions, after the fall of the northern 
kingdom and even of Judah itself. Either 
Moses or Ezra must be responsible for the 
Pentateuch. Pressed by this alternative, there 
seems to be no reason why we should deny 
that, at least, those parts of the Pentatench 
were written by Moses which are assigned to 
him; and that other parte may have been 
penned under his direction, or sufficiently 
soon after bis death to assure their essential 
truthfulness as history. Passages which seem 
to be of post-Mosaic origin and post-Mosaic 
names may be due to marginal comments 
which have crept fnto the text or tothe band 
of an editor. ' 

“Itfs our firm conviction, in closing, that 
men of evangelical spirit will beware how they 
commit themselves to the uncertain hypothe- 
ses of the critics, but we think we see that 
their investigations, so far as they are well 
grounded, will bring out all the more clearly 
the incarnation of the divine revelation in 
buman forms of thought.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I claim that my article 
is to be judged by its conclusion, and not 
by Professor Delitzsch’s views as there 
presented. His views are in some respects 
radical], but there is a world-wide differ- 
ence between his position and that of 
Julius Wellhausen. As to my own views, 
I leave them to my readers; but Ido not 
conceive that, if you were to call them 
radical, and say, in the innocence of your 
heart. that Professor Hodge’s guns are di- 
rected against me, it would follow that your 
statements were correct, any more than 
when THE JNDEPENDERT affirms that I am 
the editor of The Hebrew Student and a 
**professor of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary.”* 

CurcaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


* [The error about the editorship of The Hebrew 
Student, to which Professor Curtiss was the leading. 
contributor, was a natural one, but was immediately 
corrected. In the editorial which has called out his 
article above, Professor Curtiss was correctly as- 
signed to the Chicago Theological Seminary, as he has 
always been in Tex Inperexpert. In the same num- 
ber, however, in one of the departments, by a clerical 
error thet escaped detection, he was assigned to 
Hartford.—Epitor.) 





A coop story is told of Judge Kent, the well- 
known jurist. A man was indicted for burg- 
lary. and the evidence on the trial showed that 
bis burglary consisted in cut' ing a hole through 
a tent in which several persons were sleepin, 
and then ——— his head and arm through 
the hole and abstractine varions articles of 
value. It was claimed by bis counsel that, inas- 
much as he never actually entered into the tent 
With his whole body, he had not committed the 
offense charged, and must, therefore, be dis- 
charged. Judge Kent, in reply to this plea, 
told the jury that, if they were not satisfied 
that the whole men was involved in the crime, 
they mizht bring in a verdict of guilty against 
60 mich of him as was thus involved. The 
jury, after @ brief consultation, found the rivht 
arm, the right shoulder, and the head of the 

wrisoper guilty of the offense of burglary. 
the ndge sentenced the right arm, the right 
, and head to sot.ment with hard 

labor in the state- two years, remark- 
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“WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE 
SAVED?” 


A LECTURE. 


BY A PUNJABI BRAHMO, OF THE NEW DIs- 
PENSATION. 





(DELIVERED Ix Tox Branuas Manpin, Lawons, Itp1a.) 





GenTLeMEN:—In my lecture delivered on the 
oceasion of the last anniversary of this Brahma 
Mandir, I remember, I gave you a definition of 
independence in religion, and further ex- 
plained that it consisted in child-like depend- 
ence upon God, that true independence was. 
but another name of salyation—the growth in 
man of true faith or faithfal reason. In the 
present discourse I shall endeavor to point out 
to you what I know to be the best means for 
attaining eslvation. It is not enough simply 
to know what salvation means. The mere 
knowledge of whata pure and sinless life is 
would not enable the sinner to shake off from 
his shoulders the burden of bis iniquities. He 
is not satisfied with a mere description of 
Fleaven, but wante to know the right road that 
leads to it. They who do hunger afier the 
‘bread of life” cannot rest contented until 
they know how to earn it. Therefore, the 
question ‘ What. shall I do to be saved?’’ 
which I propose to answer before you to-night, 
is of the highest importance and demands your 
serious attention. 

It is not my intention to give you a de- 
scription of the different complicated schemes 
for the redemption of mankind as set forth in 
various religious systems now prevalent in the 
wo'ld, These schemes should not be trified 
with, inasmuch as they help the sinner in bis or 
her struggles after a holy and godly life. My 
religion is simple, and my answer to the ques- 
tion ** What shall I do to be saved ?’’ must 
necessarily be simple. I would merely say a 
word or two from the records of my own life. 
I tried to show in my former lecture that it is 
sin, and not the puvishmentof sin, from which 
the penitent sinver wants to be saved. The 
worse! enemy which the sinner feara or ought 
to fear most Is siv itself. On the other band, 
the punishment which comes from above for 
his sinfulness, far from being a curse, ts a real 
blessing. For it must beremembered that He 
who inflicts itis not the enemy, but the Say- 
jour of the sioner, Often bave I in my calin 
and dispassionete nomentes and in a prayerfal 
mood of mipd pat to myself the question 
** What shall [ do to be saved?” and ever and 
anon the answer came : ‘‘ Believe aud be saved.” 
The avewer ts not one of my own making; It 
is not the result of my imagination. It Is 
bighly presumptious for a sinner to dictate to 
himself the means of bis salvation. Oan good 
come Out of evil, light from darkness, knowl- 
edge from ignorance, wisdom from folly? If 
it were within the sinner’s own reasoning 
power to obtain salvation, where is the ne- 
cessity of God’s light? No, it is not the sin- 
ner’s own imagination that gives bim the most 
solemn and gracious promise of salvation in 
response to his penitent cries. It is the voice 
of Him who slone can regenerate the sinner, 
It is the universal voice that comes {n divers 
manners and whispers the glad tidings into the 
ear of every sincere seeker after truth. The 
life of every pious man or woman Is a conyinc- 
ing proof of the power of true faith. Yes, the 
sinner is saved through faith. This faith fs 
the foundation-stone upon which the super- 
structure of various religious systems stands. 
‘The jast shall live by faith” fs the one grand 
principle that underlies true Christianity. 
*Vishods Dharma Moolumhi” (Faith is the 
basis of religion) is the guiding spirit of the 
most refined Hinduism of the aneient Munis. 
** Manne ki gat kahi na jae” (The yalue of 
faith is inestimable) proclaims the Adi Garanth 
of tbe Sikhs, True Mohammedanism is /slam, 
which means faith. Childof the East! be not 
infidel then. Denationalize not thyself, for in 
unbelief and infidelity is the damnation of thy 
soul. 

But the question bere arises: What ts it in 
which the sinner Is required to have his faith? 
It is essentially necessary to settle this im- 
portant question first of all. Are we to be- 
Heve inthe Vedas or the Kurdn, the Bible or 
the Purans? Are we to believe the Christian or 
the Mohammedan, the Hindu or the Buddhist. 
or are we to depend solely upon our own in- 
tellect for guidance in such a solemn question 
as that of everlasting life or death. The 
Christians believe that their Bible contains the 
whole truth and notbing but truth; and so do 
the Mohammedans, the Hindus, and others say 
in regard to their respective scriptures. Ask 
the Christian, and he will at once tell you that 
bis religion alone is true and all others false. 
An exactly similar claim is made by the Hinda 
and the Mohammedan. The Christian con- 
siders all but himself as heathens. Tothe Hin- 
du the whole world on the other side of the 
Attock is Malechha (infidel). In the eye of the 
Mohammedan every one outside the pale-of 
Islam ita Kafr, A regular warfare, especially 
in India, ts going on atthe present moment 
between these religions sectaries. There was, 
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alget_o time when bioddy battles, such as the 
Jahdds and the Grusades, were fought in the 
holy mame of religion. In these. days, bow- 
ever, owing chigfly to the security of life and 
property the people enjoy under the pro- 
tection of British government, tbe fight is 
simply in “‘ words,’’ but, nevertheless, so yery 
bard that at times {t puzzles the head of the 
ablest thinker. And, after al}, unaided human 
intelleet is not the reliable authority which can 
discern right from wrong, and say decisively 
which of the Words is of God—the Vedas, the 
Kurdn, or the Bible. It will be admitted by all 
who have the least experience of human na- 
ture that man’s own reason is imperfect, and 
that it has often misguided him, so much so 
that it has led bim sometimes to deny his own 
existence and that of his Creator. The num- 
berless sects into which mankind is split up 
and the still more numerous creeds to which 
men owe their allegiance are the result of the 
weakness of humap intellect. 

In whose word then are we to believe? You 
are ajJready aware that we, Brahmos, recognize 
the sublime truths contained in the scriptures 
of different nations, and give due credit to all 
those who sincerely preach and teach according 
tothem; because the New Dispensation, to 
which we belong, has come not “todestroy,” 
but ‘to fulfill,’ nof to separate, but to collect 
all the scattered fragments of the Diviné Rev- 
elation, and to unite them into one Harmoni- 
ous Whole. But I must confess we give the 
Word of God infinitely greater preference over 
the word of man. We believe in the Word of 
God, and, therefore, cannot accept man’s words 
on mere trust, nor can we believe such wards 
to be true so long as they do not stand the 
test of the Word of the Almighty. Because 
men’s words are many and conflicting and cnn- 
fined to the pages of particular books ; where 
asthe Word of the Lord our God is one, in- 
fallible and universal. Though revealed in 
different ages and in different climes, accord- 
ing to the particular religious needs and aspira- 
tions of mankind, the Word of God is one and 
the same in its essence. Men’s words live this 
moment, and the next moment they vanish like 
vapor in the air; but the Word of God lives for- 
ever. It is the ‘Rock of Ages,” the eternal 
Logos.” In ahort, the Word of God its the 
whole Law, to the fulfillment of which we all 
should seek divine afd. 

Here you will naturally ask: Ie there aueh a 
thing as the Word of God, which we Brahinos 
believe to be distinct from the various relig- 
tous scriptures of the world and yet the essence 
of them all? Isit possible that the Lord can 
speak in tbis nineteenth century also? Yes; 
His Sacred Word can uever be the monopoly 
of any particular religious sect. Tbe Word of 
Him whom the heavens cannot contain can 
never be shut up in the pages of a book, It ts 
found written in letters of gold on this vast 
upiverse, and they who have the eye can read 
it. The sinners and saints alike bear ample 
testimony to its unspeakable power and influ- 
ence now, as in ages gone by. The Lord speaks 
day and night !o you, and to me, and to every 
one of his creatures whom he has endowed with 
the gift of understanding. Is our Lord a mere 
JSorce, or is he a dead God buried underneath the 
huge commentaries on His word, or is He far 
off in the seventh heaven? No, vo. Our 


Lord is the Living God whose presence 
fille the Whole universe. He is the per- 
sonal God, the eye of our eye, the 


ear of our ear, the heart of our heart, the soul 
of oursoul. Heis the breath of our breath. 
He is in us and we are in Him. “In Him we 
live and move and bave our being.”” Our God, 
being our Supfeme Mother and Father, loves 
us infinitely more than our earthly parents do. 
Our wants dre al) know to Him. We ourselres 
know not what ourreal wants are. Therefore, 
the Lord Himself and with his own right band 
provides for these wants. Who is it that feeds 
us? Is it not the Lord Himself that makes the 
corn grow, Day grinds it and cooks it for us. 
We worldly-minded men say that we ourselves 
or our servants do all this work; Lut we do 
not for a moment try to understand that of 
ourselves we can do nothing, that the power 
in us isthe power of God. Well, then, if the 
Lord cares so much for the body, how much 
more willbe care for the immortal soul? Say 
not that the Lord is deaf and dumb now; that 
He does not hear the cries of a sinner, vor 
speak to bim, as He did in former times, 

Lam afraid, when I call God our Father and 
Mother, and further make some mentionof the 
“word” or “‘ hand ”’ of God, some of my coun- 
trymen present bere, who have of late, through 
some cause or other, become so outlandish as 
to hate poetry and metaphor, will be apt to 
suppose that we believe in a material God, a 
God in human sbape, with all the bodily 
organs. No; our God ie immaterial and form- 
less. He is spirit, not matter. He, whom 
time cannot measure, can have neither birth 
nor death, beginning nor end. So, therefore, 
when he speaks, be does_not speak as men do 
speak: According to the “ Voice of God,’’a 





| small tract that has recently been published by 


the minister of the Chureb of the New Dispens- 


ation, “* The whole thing fs sptritual. There’ 
is neither sound, nor language, nor gesture. 
When the Lord speaks, He speaks as the spirit 
alone can speak, without tongue, without 
lips, He neyer addresses the ear, but the soul. 
Tn whet shape, then, the voice comes to us? 
As a clear communication of wisdom,as a 
quickening influence, as a strange combina- 
tlon of events in life pointing to a lesson for 
guidance, as a sudden awakening of the soul 
to a particular duty, as an apprehension of 
signs and indications of Nature. {fn what 
language does God communicate his will to 
us? itis thelanguage of the heart. Neither 
lebrew, nor Greek, nor Sanscrit, nor 
English; but the plain vernacular of the 
heart’a naiural instincts and feelings. He 
speake unt6 every man in his own 
native dialect. He speaks to him in the 
very language in which his heart addresses 
him. His heart speaks to God through silent 
yearnings and unspoken questionings, and 
Gcd makes him understand His Trath through 
the faith and impulees of his own heart. Does 
man always understand His Voice when it 
comes tohim? Yes, invariably. If I speak to 
my child, surely, he must understand what I 
say or [speak in vain. He always speaks with 
a view that man may understand and follow 
him. Therefore, the Word of God is always in- 
telligible. The babe, who seeks it, understands 
it; the philosopher, who does not care for it, 
stumbles.” The above passage explains fully 
what I mean by the Word of God. The Lord 
reveals His Word not only tosaints, but to the 
meanest and the vilest of sinners, now as he 
id in ancient times, The Shepherd of shep- 
berds is slways roaming in the wilderness of 
this world in pursuit of bis ‘‘ lost sheep,”’ and 
calla them by their names, so that they may 
recognize Hie voice and follow him. He is 
ever active in working out the redemption of 
his prodigal children in ways and by means 
which the eye hath not seen and the ear hath 
not heard. Blessed fs he who hearkens the 
Volee of God, and thrice blessed is he who pot 
only hears it, but believes in it, 

The explanation of the anawer already given 
to the question ‘‘What shall I do to be 
saved?” consequently amounts to this: ** Be- 
lieve in the Word of God and be saved.” But 
what fa it to believe {in the Word of God? it 
may be asked again. Surely, to believe in that 
Word does not mean the mere ttellectnal 
assent to a code of certain religious doctrines. 
It ignotthe repetition of the‘ Kalma"’ or the 
Vedic Mantras. The mere profession of faith in 
the Word of God does not make one a believer. 
All believers are not true believers. Many are 
called, but few arechosen. He does not believe 
who does not act up to what be believes to be 
the Word of God. To believe In what the 
Lord says fs not so easy a matier as men of 
little faith think it to be. It is no joke. Re- 
ligion {is no mockery. The bread of life can 
only be earned with the eweat of the brow. 
‘*Narrow is the way that leads ‘to’ Heaven.” 
There is no royal road to the Golden City. To 
reach it, the pilgrim must be prepared to en- 
counter all sorts of dangers and difficulties. 
Ab! gentlemen, to believe in the Word of 
God is to dle. To be saved, therefore, we 
must die. Not that we should hang ourselves, 
like Judas Iscariot. What God has given we 
must use well. The bodyin which the soul 
dwells and In which the Soul of our souls also 
dwelieth mast be taken good care of. Not 
that we should bring into disuse the God- 
given faculties of the soul itself; but that we 
should subordinate the flesh tothe spirit. By 
death I mean self-mortification, and not self- 
mutilation. Without such a death there is no 
salvation. Those who profess they are saved 
and yet live for the World alone are not true 
to themselves or to their Creator, and not at 
all worthy to be believed in. To them the 
Lord shall say: ‘‘ Depart ye that work iniquity.” 

There is a Punjabi saying “‘ ap guwawen te 
shauh pawen,’ whieh literally means: *‘ For- 
sake thyself and thou shalt find thy Master.” 
Some of you may have, perhaps, heard what 
Kabir did with a certain worldly-minded man, 
who once came over to Kabir’s house and 
asked the Bhakta to point out to him the path 
of virtue. Kabir said nothing in reply, but 
simply took his long knife and began to sharp- 
en it very quickly. The man was too wise to 
mistake whet Kabir meant by all this; so he got 
very much frightened and instantly left Kabir’s 
house. Salvation mears regeneration of the 
soul, andregeneration is second birth. “Except 
a man beborn again, he cannot see the Kingdom 
of Heaven.”? This shows clearly that before 
one ventures to enter Heaven he must die first. 
The very word regeneration implies death, 
because, unless there is death first, how can 
there be a second birth. Dear countrymen, 
let us understand ‘thoroughly what this first 
death is; for, if we do so and submit to it 
‘willingly, we shall have no fear of the second 
b death, If we want to live, let os first. learn to 
die. Some of ws, perhaps, may say: Oh! we 
live already: We ‘‘eat,’’ we “ drink,’ and we 
areevery way “ merry.” No;-brethren, belieye 






mean. The natural death is simply the disso- 
lation of the body; but the death of whieh I 
speak is the perdition of the’ immortal soul. 
Ah! the soul, the image of our Creator, pol- 
luted and defiled and made the slave of wild 
passions! The angel turped into a brute, nay, 
worse than a brute! The soul given up to 
worldliness and all manners of evil and dead 
to what is pure and true and good! This is, 
indeed, a horrible death! But the true believer 
suffers not the pangs of this death, because he 
does not live for the world, Lut is dead to all 
its pleasures. 

I have thus tried to show sou what it is to 
believe in the Word of God; but how shall I 
make others bejieve in this faith? Tosay that 
we believe in the Word of God seems so bold 
and presumptyous that the world at once de- 
mands credentials in support of our faith. So 
much mischief bas, indeed, been committed by 
self-interested men in the nume of the Holy 
Word of God that the world is not at all pre- 
pared to take simple profession for actual be- 
lief in that Word. The believer is required to 
produce evidence, which may at once carry con- 
viction to the heart of men, of the power of his 
faith. Wherein lies the test of true faith? Sofar 
as I have studied the subject I have come to 
know that it consistsin the shedding of the 
believer’s own life-blood in the good of man- 
kind. Not only this blood purifies one’s own 
self, but it washes away the sins of others at 
the same time. Millions of human beings now 
profess tohelieve in the word of Jesus. Avd 
why? Because Jesus actually sacrificed him- 
self in the interests of humanity. It is held 
by Christians that in the blood of Christ is the 
remission of sins. There is a deep meaning in 
this doctrine. Yes. Christ’s blood does 
possess this virtue. But it must be remem- 
bered that it remits the sins of those only who 
make use of it; thatis to say, who drink it, 
Now, the blood of Christ is no more then tee 
bleeding spirit of Christ, and to drink bis blood 
is simply ‘to imbibe his spirit in our own lives. 
When that angel of charity takes possession of 
our hearts, we cannot help bleeding ourselves 
inthe cause of. humanity. Charity destroys 
selfishness, It is said in the Hindu Shastras 
that the rebellious and unbelieving self in man 
(that is, Ahankar) is the root of all evils. So, 
when this self is annihilated, where fs sin 
then? Why is it that the world does not so 
readily believe in my word or your word 1s it 
doesin the word of Jesus? Simply because 
we live for ourselves; whereas that wondeér- 
ful Son of Man lived for others. We areready 
to forsake truth the moment our interesis are 
at. stake; but Jesus knew vot whet. bis own 
interests were. ‘The world, my friends, is too 
wise to be deceived by a simple profession of 
self-sacrifice. It will never believe in onr word 
until this sacrifice is an accomplished fact in 
our lives. Say what we may, the world shaly 
never accept our faith until it sees with its own 
eye the old man fn us thoroughly nailed and 
bleeding or the cross and actually dead, and it 
is only then that we have any certainty of our 
salvation. 

Religion without life is a farce in which chil_ 
dren and not. men should seek pleasure. Who 
will accept the Sacred Word of~God, or what 
effect can this Word have upon the unbeliey- 
ing world, until ft fs transformed into a living 
character in the lives of the believers them- 


* selves ? Hence, religion fecharaeter. Nineteen 


centuries ago a raré phenomenon was wit- 
nessed by the world.» Religion was brought 
down from its Himalayan hights tothe plain 
level of humanity. The Word of God, which 
is often on men’s lips, was eaten and digested 
by Jesus. Being thugassimilated, ‘‘ the Word 
was made flesh.” "That is to say, the truth 
was thoroughly practiced and exemplified iv 
the life and character’of the prophet and 
brought within the comprehension of the 
faithless world. This flesh info Which the 
Word of God was transformed is not the flesh 
of man. When Christ said to his disciples, on 
the oecasion of the feast of Passover, “ Take, 
eat, this is my body,’’ did he refer to his ma- 
terial flesh? If so, the Lord’s sacrament would 
simply mean cannibalism. No. Christ com- 
manded his disciples to eat the flesh of his 
spirit, and not of his body ; the flesh not ofthe 
Son of Man, but ofthe Son of God. As the 
body has appetite, the spirit has also its hun- 
ger. The body, you know, subsists or Vall and 
Roti ; but the spiritual body lives upon spirit- 
nal food and what is spiritua) food but the 
Word of God? The Word of God, or the 
trne Vedas, is believed by the Aryas as the 
breath of God. Thus you see tha! this breath 
or breatbing in of the Holy Spirit, or divine 
inspiration, is the spiritual food upon which 
the Son of God lived and still lives, and the 
spiritual flesh of the Scn of God is the self-sac- 
rifcing spirit that keeps nothing for itrelf, bnt 
instantly breathes out whet has been breathed 
fn—that is, the progressive life of godliness 
which isin it. The voice of God comes into 
the ear of the wise and the fool alike; but the 
b fookdoes not. like to hear it, much less to 
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manent residence. Millions of Christians at 
the present moment say they believe in the 
Son of God; but which of them eats the flesh 
of this Son of God and imbibes bis self-iving 
spirit in his spiritual life, and can say, with St. 
Paul, “‘ To me to Jive is Christ’? Billions of 
kine haye these millions of professing Chris- 
tians slaughtered, and tens of. billions of 
maunds of flesh of these animals have they 
eaten, and billions upon billions of bottles have 
they emptied ; but how much of the flesh of 
the ‘‘ Lamb of God’ has been eaten and how 
much of hig blood drunk? Alas! these Chris- 
tians have mostly lived upon ‘‘kine and 
wine,” because, bad even a millionth part of 
the flesh of the Son of God been eaten and a 
single drop of the cup which he drank drunk, 
Christianity would have been very different 
from what itisnow. Verily, the Kingdom of 
Heaven would have long come upon this 
earth. Dear countrymen, here is the Word of 
God made flesh. Hate it not any more. 1 
bave shown to you that it {isnot the flesh of 
the “‘ sacred”’ cow, or of the body of the dead 
man, which you naturally abhor; but that it is 
the spiritual flesh of the Son of God, it is the 
godly life of Christ, itis the. loving spirit of 
Jesus, which you are badly in need of at the 
present moment. ‘‘ Take, eat,’’ and be saved. 
For flesh adds to flesh and bone adds to bone. 
Behold! the spirit of Jesus *‘passeth by.’ 
Accept, it without further hesitation. Believe 
in, it before itis ‘‘too late.’ Take no thought 
for the morrow, lest the morrow may take you 
away. 

Believers in the Word of God, be not 
startled when we invite you to believe in Christ 
also, We do not and cannot adyise you to 
accept the Christ of Christianity. Such a 
Christ India shall never accept; that is, the 
sectarian Christ, the bone of theological con- 
tentions. We mean by Christ the universal 
Chriet. Surely, the Son of God can never be 
sectarian. In him there is no discord, no dis- 
union. He is ‘the Prince of Peace.”” Though 
there are numberless sons to represent the end- 
less attributes of the Infinite Father, yet they 
are in spirit one and their creed is one, as the 





_ Punjabis say: ‘sau siyane iko mat’’ (the wis- 


dom ofa hundred wise menisone). Hence, 
true sonship, though varied and many-sided, 
isin reality one, There is a wonderful unity 
in multiplicity. The leading grand religious 
ideas which the prophets and saints. of the 
world bave preached and exemplified in their 
lives do not contradict one another. Each one 
of these ideas came from Heaven ‘to fulfill.” 
The fatherhood of God, preached by Christ, 
the unity of God-head, the La-Jlha-il-Allah pro- 
claimed by Mohammed from house-tops, the 
all-pervading presence of God taught by the 
contemplative and meditative Munis, the love 
of God by Chaitanya, the sweet mame of God 
by Nanak—do these attributes of God head 
fight with one another? If not, how ean they, 
who taught and lived according to them, differ 
from one another? There may be hatred 
amongst the Hindu, Christian, Mohammedan, 
orother churches of this earth; but there is 
alllove in the Church of Christ, Mohammed, 
Nanak, Chaltanya, or Gautama. 
Bhaijees (real brothers), sons of the one Purm 
Pita, the Supreme Parent of good. From this 
divine Bradari (Fraternity) nove is excommu- 
nicated. Hence, the Bhaichdrd (Church) of 
the New Dispensation {8 one which is catholic 
and in which there is ‘* harmony of knowledge 
and boliness, love, and work, yoga and asceti- 
cism in their highest development.” Into this 
celestial brotherhood, over which the father- 
hood of God reigns supreme, not only the 
saint, but the most obstinate sinner, without 
any distinction of color and creed, hss free 
admission, through faith, penitence, and hamil- 
fty. Whoever fulffils the Sacred Word of God 
through his grace is entitled to the enjoyment 
of the privileges resulting from the member- 
ship of this divine community. 

It willtbus be clear to you that we are not 
for a sectarian Christ. We neitber believe 
ourselves nor do we ask any one to believe in 
the divinity of Christ; that is, the Godhead of 
Christ. When we ask you to accept Christ, 
we do not mean by Christ the man-made God, 
because we have had enongb of man-worship; 
Day, worse than that, the stone-worsbip ; and I 
say, worse than these two, the brute-worship 
also. We do not mean by Christ man God. Was 
not Jesus the son of man? How can the son of 
man be the Almighty Father? You, my Cbris- 
tian brethreo, may say that Christ was the Son 
of God. Exactly so; but his being the Son of 
God disproves, rather than proves any claim 
for him to Godhead. It clearly-shows that he 
was the “ created,’ and pot the Creator. How 
can you eonfound the ‘‘sent’’? with the 
“ Sender,’’ the “‘messenger”’ with the King of 
kings? How can you exalt the Son to the 
ravk and dignity of the Father who is All- 
Perfection? Behold the Majesty of the 
Almighty Fatber! What is one drop of water 
compared with the waters of the vast ocean? 
We admit and, nay, we believe ttiat, as thie drop 
of water partakes of the pature of the waters 
of the cesan, so dose the Son of God partake 
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lof the nature and attributes of (ied ; because 
divine humanity is but the image of Divinity. 
But what is this sembjance before Substance, 
this shadow before Reality? What is the 
finite goodness of the Son compared with 
the infinite goodness of the Father. Some- 
thing i itself, a veritable reality, no doubt; 
but nothing, a mere zero the moment you com- 
pare it with that of the Father. Any attempt 
to compare the finite with the Infinite must, 
as a matter of course, result in panthelem. 
There can be no comparison between the Son 
of God and God Himself.. The Son of God is 
merciful; but where is this mercy. when you 
compare it with the boundless ocean of the 
infinite mercy of the Father of fathers and the 
Mother of mothers. The Son of God is loving, 
but where is this finite love compared with 
that of the Father, who is Love itself? 
Nowhere, indeed, except fn the Father Him- 
self. And so, also, with regard to the beauty, 
justice, truthfulness, and other divine attri- 
butes of the Son of God. Christ was not sim- 
ply good man, but God-man, which means 
Godly man. We believe and ask you, follow- 
ers of one God, to believe not in the so-called 
human divinity, but in the divine humanity of 
Christ; not inthe Christ of Christianity, but 
the Christ of the Gospels. Because the creed 
of Christ is simple and intelligible to both the 
learned and the ignorant alike, while the creed 
of Christianity is conflicting and confasing 
and all mystery, which, even according to its 
own admission, shall remain a mystery. 

Now what is the creed of Christ? Let us 
see what Christ requires of his followers. He 
says: ‘Take up my cross and follow me.”’ 
Cross, then, is evidently the only important 
item in the simple creed of Christ, and ‘‘to 
follow” him is to *‘take up” his cross. Liter- 
ally, cross refers to the wooden thing on which 
Christ Jesus was crucified. Surely, Christ 
never meant the wooden cross, when le com- 
manded his followers to take up his cross, and, 


not at all practicable. Because, in order to 
will not yield the quantity of wood required 
tion of carpenters will not be equal to the 
work. What is meant by cross, then? Croas 


is the symbol of crucifixion. But crucifixion 
of what? Of the body of Christ? What! 


Of the soulof Christ? Never; that is simply 
impossible. The soul of Christ is immortal, 
and, hence, cannot be crucified. At least, you 


and holy life of Christ? Even this cannot be, 
soul of Christ, of the divine life of Christ, 
Christisn man and woman. 


eracified in which the whole Christendom 


was not crucified, can never be crucified. 


-a Peter. 





aball I do to be.say 


even if any one may believe it to be so, it is 


provide every Christian with this sort of 
cross, the whole Himalayan deodar forests 


for the purpose and the whole genera- 


Christ came and lived and died to this end in the 
world—to commit suicide; for is it not writ- 
ten in the Gospels that Jesus surrendered him- 
self into the hands of his enemies of Lis own 
accord? What a monstrous view, then, of 
the crucifixion of Christ! No, not the cruci- 
fixion of the body of Christ. Then of what? 


Christians, who believe in the resurrection of 
Christ, can neyer say so. Of the good worke 


since character never dies. If, then, it is not 
the crucifixion of the body of Christ, of the 


what is it, then, that bleeds on the cross? The 
crucifixion of Christ is not a dream that Christ 
dreampt. It is a fact in the religious world, It 
is the fact in the life of every God-fearing 
Something was 


seeks atonement. Viewed fo the light of the 
New Dispensation, it was the self-sacrifice, the 
crucifixion of the lower. or the human self of 
Christ. Jesus, you know, was the son of man, 
as well as the son of God. ‘The son of God 


While on the earth thie Heaven-born son was 
“at one’ with the Father, and now he sits on 
the right hand of God; but the eon of man 
was crucified. Tho will of the man Jesus was 
sacrificed on the altar of the Supreme Will of 
the Almighty Buther,.and it is written that 
when that agonizing “ living sacrifice” of the 
will was offered unte Ged, some time before 
the external crucifixion of the body, Christ’s 
“sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground’’ (St. Luke xxii, 44). 
Is it true, then, that Christ had a will apart 
from that of his Father in Heaven, and that 
that will hesitated to be sacrificed, for a mo- 
ment though ? It is clearly stated in the Gos- 
pel aceording to St. Mark (chapter xiv, 83 to 
86) that after the last supper, while praying in 
Gethsemane, Christ “‘hegan to. be sore 
amazed and to be very heavy’’; that his soul 
was “exceeding sorrowful unto death’’; and, 
further, be “ prayed that, if it were, possible, 
the hour might pass from him,” Here is what 
Christ himself says in the.thirty-sixth verse of 
the same chapter: “‘ Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee; take away this cup 
from me. Nevertheless, not what I but what 
thou wilt.”’ Dare auy Qbristian disbelieve in 
the ward of Jesus? If.-mot, why does not 
every Christian really believe in it? But to do 
80 is to die his death, or the death.of « Paul or 


The @ifficult. part ot the. question “ What 
” remalne-yet to be com 








means to bleed one’s self for the good of than. 

kind, who can perform upon ‘himself such a 

painful operativo? Surely, a saint, and not a 

sinner. The sinner cannot believe in such a 

word by bis own power. A sinner, as sueh, is 

weakness all through. Nothing good can pro- 

ceed from his wicked heart. Saintliness can- 

not come out from sinfulness, the new or god- 

ly life from the 014 or ungodly life of selfish- 

ness. Verily, there is no merit in the sinner of 

bis own by which he can attain life everlast- 

ing. And yet the sinner is not doomed to die. 

‘Even so it is not the will of your Father in 

Heaven that one of these little ones should 

perich,”” Though it is impossible with the 

sinner to save himself, everything is possible 

with God. And it is God that saves him by 

his loving kindness. It is through the mercy 

of God that the prodigal child is called back 

and reconciled with the Father. It is, there- 

fore, through the grace of God alone that the 

sinuer can believe in his Holy Word. But per- 
mit me to tell you that the grace of God does not 
in any way contradict his sacred law. It is only 
to men of little faith that grace seems to differ 
from law; but, viewed in-the light of burn- 
ing faith, grace and law are one and the same 
in essence. The one isthe fulfillment of the 
other. Grace cannot supersede the Jaw which 
the Supreme Legislator has enacted by his own 
| perfect will. Though all things ‘‘ave’’ possible 
unto him, yet nothing is done by him which is 
notin accordance with bis will. We, Brah- 
mor, do not believe ina lawless grace orin a 
mercy divorced of justice. The grace in 
which wé believe isin law; nay, it is the law 
itself. Now, the law of God is nothing but 
the Holy Word of God. Hence, to be- 
lieve in God’s Word isto receive his grace, 
God’s Word is full of grace and justice, and 
in the fulfillment of that Word is the salva- 
tion of the sinner; but a real belief in the 
Word of God necessitates, as I bave already 
stated, the sacrifice, in the interests of human- 
ity, of all that is dearest to the believer in this 
world, nay, his very life, if need be. Therefore, 
God’s grace comes through kurbani (sacrifice), 
Nay, it is kurbani itself. The idea of kurbani 
is as universal as the Word itself; but, as the 
Word is made flesh in very rare instances, so 
in like manner genuine cases of kurbani are 
very few and far between. Men of weak faith 
do not seriously think even for a moment of 
their own kurbani, and yet they feel no hesita- 
tion in proclaiming themselves as saved. They 
are in one sense saved. Thatis to say, from 
the sore afflictions inseparable from the en- 
deavors after a holy life. They are, no doubt, 
saved fromthe death in which there is new 
birth or trne regeneration; but, surely, they 
are not saved from sin. And when there fs no 
salvation from sin belief in the grace of God 
isa mere name and is as absurd and illogical 
as it is full of confusion and self-deception. 

There is too much talk in these days on the 
grace of God, but very few there are who un- 
derstand itstrue philosophy. The supply of 
God’s grace is, no doubt, abundant. It is. I 
say, beyond the conception of man, since it is 
unlimited. And yet, alas! there is little or no 
demand for it. There is no wantof grace, but 
there is a sad want for grace in this sinful 
world. Who receives thegraceof God? Only 
he who wants it. Want isin the very nature 
of man. Wanting be has been, wanting he is, 
and wanting he shall ever be, for the simple 
reason that he is born imperfect and shal! re- 
main imperfect till eternity. His highest per- 
fection is nothing in the eye of the All-Perfect. 
Self-sufficiency isin God alone. Humanity is 
in want here and hereafter. It isan unceas- 
ing want itself. But the real or primary want 
is spiritual, and not materia]. True humanity 
seeks first the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
earthly or secondary want is, no doubt, some- 
thing as a means to increase and intensify the 
wants of the spirit, but nofhingintheend. It 
is mind, and not matter, that constitutes real 
manhood, since it is the sou], and not the body, 
that never dies. Surely, the flesh can bear no 
comparison with the spirit. The momentary 
attractions and pleasures, the vanities of this 
world are simply nothing compared with the 
realities of the next, the everlasting joys and 
beauties of Heaven. In the midst of the 
myriads of buman beings that are born and 
live and die on this earth, true humapity, 
though many-sided, is, indeed, wonderfully 
singular—wanting nothing from the world, 
sparing votbing for the world. The assaults 
of Mara and the temptations of Satan do not 
shake its faith inthe absolute nothingness of 
the earthly, compared with the spiritual, things 
and In the consequent renunciation of the 
glory of all the kingdoms of this earth in the 
t Service of Him who is ever Restless and Rest, 
the tranquillity and serenity of whose Nirvana 
no want disturbs, and yet in whose eternal 
Silence the eries of all humanity in need. are 
hushed. 

Ob! how miserable is the ungodly life of the 
sinner! To bim bis little self is all {n all. 
His. wants are ) many, incessant, ‘and always 
pressing, He is every | moment in want and 
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atinasle If to believe in the Word of God. here is ae end of his wants. The wants in 


iconnection with, hisdaily ‘bread, even, he can- 
not count. And yet the fool exultsin self- 


jeufficiency. Tohim, therefore, Wisdomerieth 


in vain. In his heart thereis always a demand 
for all the riches and honor of this world, for 
all the outwardly good and beautifvl things on 
this earth ; in short, for all that pleaces the 
senses. He wants free indulgence in every 
manner of vice ; and, more than this, he wants 
something (call it by any name you please) 
through which be may eecape the inevitable con- 
sequences of hismisconduct. Hence, the spir- 
itual want is an enigma which he cannot solye. 
Because such a want is not of earth, earthy. 
It is not a professional beggary that any silly 
man can easily practice. ‘*Ask and ye shall 
receive’ looks very simple, indeed ; but ob! 
how fatal it is to the interests of the sinner to 
“receive”? that which God grants him the 
power to “ask,” The creation of the spiritual 
want in him means the sacrifice of all earthly 
wants and the beginning of an altogether new 
life." The moment he fs inflicted with such a 
want his whole sinful nature is shaken to its 
very foundations. It gives rise to a sort of 
revolution that ends in a radica) change. The 
sinner’s heaven turns into real hell. The ‘‘un- 
quenchable fire’’ from above burns till it de- 
stroys every manner of impurity and devilish- 
ness and creates in him a clean heart. Such is 
the nature of the spiritual want, or what is 
more generally termed prayer, that converts 
the sinver into a saint. Indeed, in the New 
Dispensation there is no spirit-rapping. 
Prayer is the only medium which can show to 
the penitent sinner the face of the Spirit God. 
It is prayer that makes possible whatever is 
impossible with the sinner, and reveals to him, 
according to the power of his vision, the 
mysteries of the Supernatural Spiritualism, 

From what I have stated above you will be 
able to see that, by the grace of God, there is 
no scarcity of the Holy Word, but there isa 
sad want of true believers in that Word. The 
Gate of the Heavenly Eden is wide open, but 
few are prepared to enter into it. The reason 
for this unfortunate hesitation on the part of 
the sinner to avail himself of the oppoitunity 
so freely offered to him to believe and be 
saved is not farto seek. Though there is free 
ticket for admission into that Divine Garden, 
it. is, pevertheless, very jealously guarded, 
The sinner is required to part with his life—I 
mean his old life of sinfalness; but he is too 
wise to lose such a life., He is at the outset 
very fond of Heaven, but the moment he casts 
bis eye upon. the Cheru)im’s naked sword he 
hesitates to die, Butdie he must, sooner or 
later; because in death alone ia life everlast- 
ing. Regeneration is only possible through 
faith in self-sacrifice. 80 long as the self in us 
lives we should not for a moment believe that 
we are saved. It isonly when the self is merci 
lessly cut into pieces and is dead that we 
truly believe and are in reality saved. I do not 
mean by ‘“‘self’’ the self that comes from 
above; but the unbelieving self in man—the 
root of all worldliness. The knowledge of 
one’s own self is absolutely necessary, be- 
cause, in the absence of such a knowledge, one 
is not aure to distinguish the right from wrong 
self. The whole teachings of Socrates (that 
wisest of the Greek philosophers) sum up in 
these two words: “ Know thyself.” Let us, 
therefore, brethren, examine ourselves in the 
Light of Heaven, in order to see whether it is 
the lower or higher self that reigns over the 
kingdom of our hearts. 

Arise man! Awake! No more sleep, no 
more slumber. Get up, and open thy eye, and 
be on the watch. For, why should the servant 
sleep when the Master awaketh? Beloved of 
God! Now ts the fittest time to believe in His 
Holy Word. Look not for the morrow; for 
the morrow is uncertain. Look, therefore, to 
that which {s certain, and leave that which is 
uncertain in the hands of Him who bas already 
provided everything good for thee. Remem- 
bér for a moment bow many golden opportuni- 
ties thou hast lost to regenerate thyself ; how 
many a time the Spirit of God has come and 
quickened thee, and unmistakably whispered 
into the ear of thy soul: “Believe, and be 
saved! Submit,O prodigal, and be mine for- 
ever andever!” Yet thou believest not and 
sayest the timehbas not come. Deluded man |! 
Forget not thyself. Bebold! the time has at 
last come. Another opportunity is offered 
thee to repent of thy past misconduct. Accept 


it wow, or never in this life, for who knows 


death may take thee sway in av instant. 
Therefore, doubt not, calculate not, hesitate 
not. Decide this very moment. Believe or 
else die. 





Tue Pilgrim Society at Plymouth has been 
notified by the Hallowell Granite Company of 
the completion of the sitting statue of the four 


: peptone a the national mopument of the Pil- 


grims. This statue is ‘‘ Education.”’ sd is * 
female figare, coloseal size, seated upon 

estal. On-one side of her scat ia eu, relies 
figures emblematical. of wisdom, ri 

years ob the other, youth led by 





‘he figure is cut sah at one block rpe 
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Bymn Botes. 


AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS. 
UNITARIANS ( Continued). 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Epmunp HAMruTos SEaRs, D.D., 1810—1876. 


Dr. Sears departed in several particulars 
from the usual routine of divines of bis per- 
suasion. He was born not iv Eastern, but tn 
Western Massachusetts, and graduated (1834) 
at Union, instead of Harvard, though for the- 
ology he bad togoto Cambridge. He minie- 
tered not in Boston, but at small places—Way- 
land, 1838—1840 and 1847—1865; Lancaster, 
1840—1847 ; and Weston, from 1865 till bis 
death. 

His position in the denomination was pecu- 
Mar, for he held pronounced Swedenborgian 
opinions. “I have always been a believer in 
the absolute Deity of Cbrist,’’ be wrote .me, 
many yearsago, * therein differing from most 
of my bretbrev.’”’ I quote from memory; but 
he used similar language to Professor Cleve- 
land, as may be seen in the latter’s ‘* Lyra Sa- 
era Amerieana.”” He wrote much for the 
Monthly Religious Magazine and from 1859 to 
1871 was its editor, with Rufus Ellis. His 
works have been much admired for their deep- 
ly religious spirit. They are ‘‘ Regeneration,” 
1854; “Pictures of the Olden Time,’’ 1857; 
“ Athanasia; or, Foregleams of Immortality,” 
1858; “The Fourth Gospel the Heart of 
Christ,’’ 1872; and ‘Sermons and Songs of the 
Christian Life,” 1875. Mr. Cleveland made, in 
1868, the positive statement that “‘ he bas never 
made a colleciion of his hymus’’; but Joln- 
son's “Encyclopedia” credits him with a vol- 
ume of ** Christian Lyrics’’ (1860), which I have 
pot seen. 

Had he done nothing else, he would be long 
remembered by his two exquisite Christian 
songs. Songs they are, as he seems to have 
called them, and not strictly bymns; but so 
beautiful in substance, sentiment, and ex- 
pression that English-speaking Christendom 
has made them its own. 

“Calm on the listening ear of night.” 


This is found everywhere, as well it may be, 
for thecharm of sacred geography was vever 
before or since so condensed and applied in 
verse. The mere names of “ far fair foreign 
lands"’ have a curious attraction for ear and 
mind, and were skillfully utilized in Heber’s 
reat missionary hymn, which is hardly more 
abymno than this before us, but, like this, is 
so near it that one is seldom sensible of the 
difference. Where these names are biblical 
the attraction is increased, as witness the tale 
of the old lady found in tears over “ those 
blessed words—Phrygia, Pampbylia, Mesopo- 
tamia.’’ And here we have st its hight what- 
ever appeal is made to the imagination by 
“wild Judea” and “her asilver-mantled 
plaios,”’ by ‘the answering bills of Pales- 
tine,’ “the blne depths of Galilee,’’ and 
Sbaron’s ‘silent ’’ groves of ** palm.”’ Critics, 
as Dr. Holmes, in a Lowell Institute lecture, 
bave fully justified the popular admiration for 
thispoem. It first appeared in the Boston 0d- 
server, 1834. The author, remembering {naccu- 
rately, said 1838. He afterward made some 
alterations in the latter part. The whole forty 
lines, as thus amended, may be found in Put- 
pam’s “Singers and Songs,” and, asthey orig- 
inally stood, in Cleveland’s ‘** Lyra Sacra Amer- 
icana.”” Most of the collections contain five 
single stanzas, belug the first, second, and lat- 
ter balf of the third double stanza of the orig- 
inal. This is probably the best arraugement 
for singing ; though some add the first half of 
the fourth stanza, endiog: 
“and bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first Christimas morn.” 
It is doubtful work, discrimivating as to merit 
between tifis and his later Christmas piece; 
but Sir Roundell Palmer and Dr. Schaff pre- 
ferred the latter, since they included it, and 
not the other, in their celebrated collections, 
The ‘‘Angel’s Song” is a lovely topic and 
here most worthily celebrated : 
“It came upon the midaight clear.” 


This, says Dr. Sears, was “written for a 
Christmas gathering, held at my house at 
Wayland, I think, 1850; and was first pub- 
lished io the Christieon Register, soon after, 
probably early in 1851... Here again he is 
probably too late, for Dr. Morison, then editor 
of the Register, says (as quoted by Dr. Put- 
pam) “it was sent to me, I think, in Decem- 
ber, 1849." It has not been so largely used as 
its predecessor, for it is of the same length 
snd does vot lend itself so wellto abridg- 
ment; but asan exquisite Christian poem it 
is quite as safe to live. What can be finer or 
cruer than this? 
“Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long: 
Beneath the angels’ strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 
And man, at war with man, hears pot 
The love-soug which they bring: 


Io the early editions of Palmer's ‘“ Book 
of Praise” and in sundry collections which 
followed it “hovering wing’ in the second 
stanza was, unfortunately, changed to heavenly, 
an adjective used in its proper place four lines 
above. The correction has probably been made 
long before now in all competently edited 
books. 
In one of the last volumes of Sewall’s Diary 
it is claimed that the Puritans came to this 
country to avoid being bothered with idol- 
atrous mummeries and ungodly daye, especial- 
ly Christmas. ‘The whirligig of time brings 
about its revenges,’’ and it is fit that a mudern 
New England Puritan should have given to 
the world two of the very loveliest of Christ- 
mas hymns, including the one which, more than 
all others, brings out the moral meaning and 
spiritual results of the Day. 
Notbing else by Dr. Sears has made a mark 
comperable to these, though ‘‘Hymns of the 
Spirit’’ (1864) includes one piece of his 
“ Ho, ye that rest beneath the rock,” 
and Dr. Putnam prints another, from the Re- 
ligious Magazine, 1873: 

“* Above the storms and thunder-jars.” 
Samcet Wrarp, D. D., 1776—1850. 


This *‘ pioneer of the Liberal movement io 
Western Massachusetts” was born at Peters- 
ham and 1807—1829 was minister at Deerfield. 
Ai published at Gree pfield, in 1824, a queer 
volume of 158 ‘“‘ Regular Hymns,” and in 
1830, at Boston, a collection called “ Sacred 
Poetry and Music Reconciled.’”” None of his 
numerous originals are worth mentioning, un- 
less one beginning 
“ Lo, they come from east and west, 

Come t' enjoy the heavenly rest.” 
He is an example of industry and patience, 
having been totally or nearly blind for the last 
forty years of his life. 


CuarLes Trmorey Brooks. 


He was born at Salem, 1813; graduated at 
Harvard, 1832, and in divinity, 1835 ; officiated 
at various places for the next two years; and 
from 1837 to 1871 was Unitarian pastor at New- 
port, where he still resides. His literary 
works are well known, especially the transla- 
tions from Goethe, Schiller, Schefer, and sun- 
dry German lyrists, and Dr. Putnam gives 
nineteen pages of religious poetry by him ; but 
the only thing which is ut all widely used asa 
hymn has by some frony of fate borne another 
bame till lately. 

“God bless our native land.” 

That so familiar a piece as this should fora 
generation and more be everywhere wrongly 
ascribed is curious. The author, probably re- 
gardivg it as a juvenile trifle, seems to have 
taken no trouble to claim the bantling. Dr. 
Putnam, to whom the correction is due, says 
that ‘‘ Mr. Brooks translated it fromthe German, 
while he was a member of the Divinity School 
at Cambridge”’—apparently, 1834. “It was 
shortly afterward altered in some of its lines 
by Jobn 8. Dwight, and in its changed form 
was first introduced, it is supposed, into one of 
Lowell Mason’s singing-books ; hence, doubt- 
less, it came to be credited so widely to Mr. 
Dwight bimself.’’ 

His changes, however, are of merit and im- 
portance and amount to a rewriting of the 
second stanza, the first five lines of the open- 
ing one being left intact. Here is so much of 
Mr. Breoks’s original as has been altered. Any 
reader can compare it with the common ver- 
sion iu all tbe books. 

“Ruler of wind and wave, 
Father eternal, save 
Us by thy might! 
“Lo! our bearts’ prayers arise 
Tato the upper skies, 
Regions of light ! 
He who bath heard each sigh 
Watches each weeping eye: 
He is forever nigh, 
Venger of Right!" 
Astbhe bymn probably never would baveand 
certainly did not come into use in this shape, 
it ought to be credited in the collections to 
C. T. Brooks and John 8. Dwight. 


Tromas Grar, M.D., 1803—1849. 


He was born at Jamaica Plain, where his 
father, of the same name, was over balf a cen- 
tury pastor ; graduated at Harvard, 1823; trav- 
eled abroad; and in 1827 became a physician 
and afterward a dentist. He contributed three 
pieces to Lewis G. Pray’s ** Boston Sunday- 
school Hymn Book,’’ 1838. One of them has 
gone much further: 

“Suppliant, lo! thy children bend.” 
This is a good, plain, useful piece, found fin 
many home collections, and across the water 
in part adopted by Martineau and by Thring’s 
“Cburcb of England Hymn Book.” 


Tsxopore ParkzsB, 1810—1960. 
That the great New England bevesiarch had 


bave read bis “* Prayers.” I knew a ‘strongly 
Evangelical clergyman of distinction who was 
so fond of this book that be kept two copies— 





© hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
apd hear the angels sing |" 





avein of poetry in bim is apparent to all who» 





{August 24, 1882) 
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found in the biographies of bim. ‘His pen 
ran readily to rhyme,” says Mr. Weiss. The 
sonnets to Jesus have been much admired. 
One of them, with the fifth line altered and 
the last couplet omitted, has become, says Dr. 
Putnam, “‘one of the most favorite hymos in 
our collections.” 

“O Thou great Friend to all the sons of men.” 
The date of thisis not given. Another is in- 
cluded in ‘* Hymns of the Spirit.” 

“In darker days and nights of storm.” 

This be introduced in a sermon. 


Wrii1amM Parsons Lunt, D.D., 1805—1857. 


Born at Newburyport, bat soon removed to 
Boston ; graduated at Harvard, 1823, and at 
the Divinity School 1828; then pastor in New 
York for tive years; and at Quincy from 1835 
to his death, in Palestine, or, rather, on the 
banks‘of the Red Sea, on his way thither. He 
issued in 1841 ‘The Christian Psalter,’’ to 
which bis own hymns were pot admitted One 
of them, however, bas been rather widely cir- 
culated : 
“ When, driven by oppression’s rod, 

Our fathers fled beyond the sea.” 
This was ‘“‘ written for the public schools of 
Quincy, and sung by them at their Fourth of 
July Celebration, 18387.” 


Of Josera P. Bartrum nothing is known but 
that his name stands on the title-page of ** The 
Psalms Newly Paraphrased,” a scarce 18mo, 
published in Boston, by Russell, Odiorne & 
Co., 1833. This has a long and ambitious pre- 
face and affords one piece, found in several 
compilations— 

“© from these visions dark and drear”— 


a version of Ps. cvi, altered as since used. 
Beard’s Collection (London, 1837), which pro- 
fesses to include none but Unitarian writers, 
gives this name with the prefix ‘‘ Rev.”’. 
WruliaM J. Lorine, a Boston merchant, had 
a piece in the West Boston Collection, 1823, 
beginning 

“Why weep for those, frail child of woe,” 
which passed into several later books, 

Saran WHITs LIvERMORE, 1789—1874, a 
teacher at Wilton, N. H.,and Many Warrwe. 
Haug, 1810—1862, of Keene, N. H., contributed 
several hymus to the Cheshire (Ct.) Collection, 
1844 and 1845. 

CuaRLes Spracus, the well-known poet, 
wrote various bymns of no wide celebrity. So 
did Lewis G. Pray, who compiled the Boston 
8.-8. Hymn Book ; William Newell, D.D., long 
pastor at Cambridge ; and several others, who 
are all celebrated at length io Dr. Putman’s in- 
teresting volume, but cannot bere be dwelt on. 
Lemon Unrvenrsiry. 





Punitary. 


THE FEVER WARNING ALONG THE 
SHORE. 


CAREFUL observers at our various watering 
places have for some time past been impressed 
with the csrelessness of some of those who 
have oversight of bealth resorts and with 
the absence of sueb provisions for drainage, 
sewerage, and water-supply as are indispens- 
able to health and comfort. Most of the favorite 
spots have been built upon with great rapidity 
aud without avy previous preparation as to 
drainage of any kind. Sand iteelf is exceed- 
ingly deceptive. Material thrown about, if 
sewi-liquid, soon passes out of sight, and the 
conclusion is that the soil takes care of it. A 
pbysician at Atlantic City told me that the 
sand was so porous that you could pollute the 
ground for one hundred years and no evil re- 
sults follow. Yet in that very city we have 
seen cesspools overfiow aud health authorities 
at their wits’ ends to know what to do with the 
sewaye. Land is not as good a percolator as 
gravel and often shows decomposing matters re- 
tained. Because there is no outbreak of fever 
it is not to be concluded that no barm is done. 
Foul air, foul ground, fou) water often depress 
or cause diarrhea when there is no specific poi- 
son, such as that which causes typhoid fever or 
diphtheria. It is only in special combinations 
of filth, beat, and moisture that the common 
germs get across that begetsa distinct species; 

but now we have had a genuine excitement on 
the shore, the insanitary facts of which it may 
be well to trace. A fine botel stands on a par- 
row strip of land, with a sea-front about five 
hundred feet before it and a riverone hundred 
and fifty feet to the rear. The building was 
erected about five years since, in a bed of sand, 
free from organic decay and with but little ex- 
cavation. The water-supply was derived from 
Long Branch, the main pipe being extended 
thereto. The water iteelf seems to have been 
good. The only defect here is that, because of 
insafficient pressure as turned on to the water- 
closets, it cannot always be relied upon for 
flush, and so may leave the closets without full 


for prompt aud adequate gush. 


traps or, at least, without a supply sufficient 


rangements will avai] there could be no source 
of local evil except such as might arise from 
an imperfect method of caring for the offaling 
which is included under garbage, slop and 
kitchen liquids, and water-closet refuse. The 
garbage seems to have been taken away with 
the usual methods of hotels ; not always prompt 
and neat, but still not shown to be disease- 
breeding. The plumbing inside of the build- 
ing seems to have been well done. Three de- 
fects, however, were noticeable under the 
building. The kitchen-sink, or floor, in some 
way admitted dripping into the half cellar be- 
neath. In it was a hot-water boiler, and so it 
was kept at bigh temperature. The odor al! 
under the kitchen was wrong and not that of 
cooking or of kitchens in general. 

Further on two places of foul-water escape- 
ment were discovered. The one was said to 
be from the ice box ; but examination showed 
that the servants used it for an emptying-place 
anda cesspool deposit had occurred. Also a 
leakage from the basins in the barber’s shop 
made a soap-and-water deposit under the 
building, which was also a small standing 
cesspool. 

The main point, however, was to trace what 
became of all the liquid and water-closet 
wash from the closets, the kitchen, etc. It 
was found that this was carried to two general 
soil-pipes, which emptied into two separate 
cesspools outside the main inclosure of the 
building. The soil-pipes were open on the 
roof, but were hermetically sealed at their exit 
aud in their course to the cesspools. Between 
the cesspools and the building there was no 
trap and no outside ventilation. The cesspools 
themselves were within a few feet of the closets 
and one of them in an area of the inclosure. 
They were miserably constructed of plank and 
filled to the top. The planks over the top 
were covered with ground. When opened, we 
found a heavy mass at the top of mere solid 
filth. That near the kitchen was a mix- 
ture of greese, fecal matter, etc., quite 
solid and over eighteen inches in thickness. 
It was in a state of nauseous decomposition. 
Each of these cesspools had an overflow near 
the top, sothat what did not soak into the - 
ground might be carried into the river, adja- 
cent. One of these was stopped up, so as to 
allow no outflow except such as took piace 
from the loose tile under the ground. 

All foul air from these cesepools must at 
times find its way into the soil-pipes of the 
building, and so could flow out wherever the 
bath, or closet, or other connections would 
permit. An outside ventilation between tie 
cesspools and the building would have been a 
great relief; but shall such cesspools be al- 
lowed to exist? That question needs answer- 
ipg in hundreds of hotels in this country. 


Biblical Research. 


No better evidence of poor editing in the 
“Statements” of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund could be furnished than the admission 
into the current number of a note from an 
anonymous “Clericus’’ assuming that the 
bodies of the patriarchs were removed 
(uereréOjoav, Acts vii, 16) from Hebron to 
Shechem and asking if search might not be 
made there for the spot? When Stephen, in 
his address, declared : “‘ And Jacob went down 
into Egypt, and died, he and our fathers, and 
were removed into Shechem, and laid in the 
sepulcher that Abraham bought fora sum of 
money of the sons of Hamor, in Shecbem,”’ he 
meaut by ‘‘removal” a carrying up from 
Egypt to Sbechem, and not a subsequent 
transfer from Hebron to Shecbem. It was 
Abraham who bought « burying-place at 
Hebron, of Ephron the Hittite; it was Jacob 
who bought a field where be pitched bis tent, 
near Sychem, of the children of Hamor, 
Sbechem’s father, not a burying-place at all. 
These two incidents were confused in the 
mind of Stepben, and be fell into an inudvert- 
ence which it would be equally useless to 
deny or to try to explain away. The difficulty 
has been known a very long time, one attempt 
having been made even to change the Greek 
text to escape the conflict ; and no method of 
solution suggested by commentatois, however 
ingenious, has hitherto succeeded. A recourse 
to the spade pow bas no promise of avail. 


..-.-Captain Conder centemplates a genuine 
surprise in biblical matters not many days 
hence. After suggesting that the name Tyro- 
paon may have been derived from the Hebrew 
Teraphbim (possibly from the Sanscrit Surpa, 
whence slso Zeraphin and our English *‘ser- 
pent’) and recalling the facts that the 
Canaanites worsbiped Teraphim down toalate 
date, and the Brazen Serpent was venerated in 
Jerusalem by the idolatrous kings, he says: 


**f bope to show, in a further volume on 
Jerusslem, that the ha is 

















one in bis bedroom and the otber in his library. 
Parker also wrote wany verses, which may be 


With thet thorough administration and 
cleanliness without which ne structurd a. 
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kings were bewn, after the worship of Jehovah 
bed covecerated the Temple Hill. This would 
be another instance of the immutability of 
sacred sites in the East. The name Teraphia, 
which would .bave belonged to the Jebusite 
Sanctuary, may have lingered in the valley be- 
neath the knoll, with its sacred cave (the 
Chapel of Adam) now shown as the site of Cal- 
vary. Its signification may have been forgot- 
ten by the time of Josephus, and the Teraphim 
may have been converted into! hose yet greater 
magicians, the money-changers.”’ 

It wiJl strike the reader that these statements 
are very properly throwa into the sutjunctive 
mood, for the most part. 


...-A meeting was recently held at the Man- 
sion House, London, baving the Lord Mayor 
for president and Professor T. Hayter Lewis 
for honorary secretury, for the purpose of ap- 
pealing for subscriptions to extend excavations 
at Ephesus. Mr. J.T. Wood, who carried on 
very successful explorations at the site of the 
Temple of Diana, forthe trustees of the British 
Museam, during many years, wishes to resume 
work there, with a view to recover the sculp- 
tured frieze and other portions of the super- 
structure of the Temple, which, in its over- 
throw, were thrown beyond the limits of the 
present excavation. Indeed, it is confidently 
expected that further search will result in the 
recovery of sculptured marbles equal in value 
and interest to those already deposited in the 
Elgin Gallery. 

Ee 


Science. 


An extremely interesting note on the Herba- 
rium of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia appears in the late number of the 
“ Bulletin” of the Torrey Botanical Club. The 
institution abovenamed was formed primarily 





‘for mutual aid to study among the members 


of the body. But, besides this mutual aid, 
they have taken a pride in aiding science all 
overthe world. All this has been done by 
the free labor of the members and their 
friends. Nota dollar bas ever been given by 
elty or state, or any endowment made toward 
maintenance to any material extent by outside 
parties. In view of its eminent services, a fine 
building was partially given it by citizens; 
but nothing toward the increasing expenses 
the large building brought. The Herbarium 
is a fine tribute to this long series of voluntary 
work. Collins, Elliott, Pursh, Baldwin, Le 
Conte, Conrad Nuttall, Torrey, Durand,-and 
Pickering are among the famous dead that 
have aided in bringing it up. Many other 
famous names, who have taken part in this 
great work, directly or indirectly, are men- 
tioned—the names of Schweinitz, Beutham, 
Hooker, Asa Gray, Von Martius, Ruschen- 
berger, Styles, Le-quereaux, Ravanel, John 
Stuart Mill, Dr. Short, and most of the living 
celebrities of botanical science. - Parmentier, 
the celebrated plysician, made the first pre- 
sentation of specimens, about 1812. It is diffi- 
cult to tell how many good species the Her- 
barium contains ; but it is not less than 40,000 
or 45,000, although other estimates place it 
much bigher. National use could now be made 
of this valuable material if some Smithson 
would arise just now to step in and go heyond 
what volontary work can possibly do. Much 
is being given to new enterprises. A little 
once in a while to finish those that are well 
begun would do no barm. 


....S8ome new facts in relation to the coloring 
of Autumn leaves appear in a paper by Thomas 
Meehan, in the “‘ Proceedings " of the Philadel- 
phia Academy for 1881. The salt-marshes of 
the New Jersey portion of the Atlantic coast as- 
sume great Autumn beauty. It appears, how- 
ever. that the greater part of the species which 
give this beautiful color are the species which 
grow in similar places in England, but do not 
give color there. European trees, however, 
and European plants do not color when first 
brouzht here, and it is known they do not even 
after several generations have been raised from 
seed. As there seems to be no specific reason 
why they should not, judging by the New Jer- 
sey plants already referred to, it is assumed 
that the cause of color is climatic, but that 
heredity can counteract the influence of cli- 
mate for many genérations. Coloring, it is 
further noted, does not commence till after the 
vital power has been somewhat weakened; yet 
itis somewhat connected with vital power, for, 
ifaleaf commencing to color be removed at 
that stage, further progression in the color- 
line ceases. 


----80 much interest has been excited by 
the results of the observation of the Egyptian 
eclipse of last May that the French astron- 
omers are urging a government expedition to 
Observe the eclipse of next May in the Mar- 
quesas Islends. This eclipse will be of unusu- 
ally long duration (more than 5 minates), and, 
occurring neara time of sun-spot maximum, 
will be likely to present phenomena well 
worthy of study. It seems likely that the 
French Government will accept the suggestion 
of ite Academy of Sciences, and send a naval 
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salem and round which the sepulchers of the | veseel, with a party of observers. The Islands Pebbles Winist int 


are so little frequented that it is only by some 
such means that an expedition could reach 
them without great uncertainty and delay. 


.---In this country several new observatories 
are under way. Colambia College (N.Y.), Beloit 
College (Wisconsin), Marietta College (Obio), 
and the University of Vermont are all fitting 
up small establishments for purposes of in- 
struction. The equipment consists usually of 
an equatorial of 6 or 8 inches aperture, a 3-inch 
transit or meridian circle, chronograpb, clock, 
and sextant, with such other spectroscopic and 
other accessories as the funds at hand allow. 
Such an outfit, with the necessary buflding, 
costs from $7,000 to $12,000, according to its 
scale and completeness. e 


P evsonalities. 


Taz mother of Leon Gambetta, whose 
death was recently announced, has been de- 
scribed as a Cornelia, reduced to the common- 
place proportions of the nineteenth century. 
To her the world owes not only the birth of 
the French statesman, but also al! his subse- 
quent career. Mile. Orosie Massabie (such 
was her maiden name) belonged to a family 
of much higher social rank than that of 
Giuseppe Gambetta, whom she married, and, 
consequently, she asserted her right toruletbe 
household with sovereign sway. When 
Giuseppe wanted to pat young Leon at work 
in bis grocery store, she demurred and some 
lively domestic scenes ensued, in which she was 
ultimately victorious. Leon Gambetta has 
remembered this with gratitude, and, amid all 
the ups and downs of his stormy career, has 
been most careful to render bis mother’s de- 
elining years happy and free from anxiety. 


.--.-The life of Lord Spencer at the Vice- 
regal Lodge, Dublin, forms almost a parallel 
to that of the Emperor of Russia. All visitors 
are closely watched by armed constables, from 
the moment they enter the gates of the park. 
Mounted policemen patrol the roads of the 
park, detectives Jurk in the bushes, and 
British soldiers guard the approaches. When 
Lord Spencer goes to Dublin Castle, he always 
chooses a differeot path from tbat followed on 
the previous visit. When he goes out for a 
drive, he isaccompanied by dragoons and the 
friends who may ride with him are warned not 
to start without théir revolvers. 


.-.-In his Washington house Mr. Bancroft, 
the historian, has four large rooms deroted to 
literature and literary work. Large tables in 
them are heaped high with manuscripts aud 
pamphlets, while more than twelve thousand 
volumes crowd the ample bookshelves. Here 
Mr. Bancroft works untiringly, aided bya 
secretary and several copyiste. It has for 
years been his habit every afternoon to lay 
work aside and spend an hour or two in the 
saddle, on his fine Kentucky charger. To this 
invigorating exercise he attributes in great 
measure the almost uniformly good health of 
bis now more than fourscore years. 











....The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Morgan, who for 
fifty-two ycars has been rector of 8t. James's 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, is, with the 
exception of the Rev. Dr. Shelton, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Buffalo, the only clergyman of 
that church in this country who has had so 
long a continuous service in one parish. He 
succeeded Bisbop White, upon the election of 
the latter to the episcopate, and the church 
bas bad only the two rectors in eighty-two 
years. 

.. .Prinece Henry of Hanau has gone into in- 
solvency, his debts in Prague alone amounting 
to $150,000. His mother, on whose death he 
looked for a fortune,left nearly all her property 
to her children by Lieutenant Lebmann, from 
whom she had been purchased by the Elector 
of Hesse, who made her his morganatic spouse. 


----The following anecdote is related of 
Stonewall Jackson. At acouncil of officers, 
early in the war, it was remarked that Major 





do the duty assigned him. ‘‘ Wounded !” said 
Jackson. ‘‘If it is really so, I think it must 
bave been by an accidenial discharge of duty.” 


....Vietor Hugo seems to be in good health, 
though somewhat feeble. His mental faculties 
have for some time shown a certain decline. 
He has frequent absences of mind and his 
growing deafness prevents his taking much 
part in conversation. 

.---The plan now is to place the statue of 
Darwin (for which over $12,000 has already 
been subscribed) in the large hall of the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 


-++ePeter Sandells died recently in a London 
workbouse, aged 97. He was a veteran of 
Waterloo and was one of the party who fired 
the volley over the grave of Sir John Moore. 


..-.Song Ching. Lieutenant De Long’s 
steward on the fateful “‘ Jeannette” search, has 
opened a laundry in Washington. 


was wounded and would beunable to 


Next we sball have a coat-tafl flirtation 
code. Having the tails covered with mud will 
mean: ‘‘I don’t like her father.” 


...-Leadville, Col., is becoming a very repu- 
table and law-abiding city. It has just put ites 
mayor and common council in jail. 


....A little boy, once a page, but now in the 
graveyard, has been assessed by Jay Hubbell. 
The little boy need not pay it. He will not 
lose his place. 


-.--'*How much?” said an English judge, 
at the close of a recent trial of a breach-of- 
promise case. This isthe shortest charge to 
a jury op record. . 


.---A trade journal gives directions for 
“preserving harness.”’ Preserved harness may 
be considered very palatable by those who like 
that sort of thing, but we don’t want a bit io 
our mouth. 


...-A Cairo clergyman, who told his congre- 
gation from the pulpit, a week ago, that only 
tipplers and drunkards were sunstruck, was 
prostrated on the street the very next day, and 
now he bardly knows how to get out of his fix. 


..--A convict says he was sent to prison for 
being dishonest, and yet he is compelled every 
day to cut out pieces of pasteboard, which are 
put between the soles of the cheap shoes made 
there and palmed off on the innocent public 
as leather. 


-++-If you are roasting so hard that your 
collar is almost melted and you want to get 
cooled off. don’t go and give fifteen cents for a 
glass of lemonade. Just attempt to lighta 
cigar with your last match. Then a breeze 
will start up. 


..-. Our Continent refers to itself as an ‘il- 
Ivstrated’’ weekly magazine. This pecvilar 
vse of the letter ‘‘v’’ in place of ‘‘u’’ on the 
gvano-colored cover is the only distingvishing 
featvre of the pyblication. The nvmber for 
Avgvet is already ovt. 


-.-.Tbhings one would rather have left un- 
said. Amiable Hostess: ‘What! Must you go 
already? Really, Professor, it’s too bad of 
this sweet young wife of yours to carry you 
off so early. She always does.” Professor: 
‘*No, no; not always, Mrs. Bright. At most 
houses I positively bave to drag her away.” 


..--A contemporary tells a yarn about a set- 
ter dog which trotted upto a small boy and 
dropped from his mouth into the hoy’s band a 
new jackknife, which.the dog had just found. 
This, however, isno circumstance to the Phila- 
delphia dog, which trotted up to a boy and 
dropped at his feetatincan anda piece of 
string. 


....An artfol juryman, addressing the clerk 
of the court, while the latter was administering 
the oath, said: “Speak up. I cannot hear 
what you say.”’ ‘Stop!’ said Baron Alderson, 
from the bench. ‘‘Are you deaf?” ‘ Yes, 
My Lord ; of one ear.”” ‘Then you may leave 
the box; for it is necessary that jurymen 
should hear both sides.”’ 


...- Satisfactory evidence: It was balf-past 
10 o’clock Sunday night. Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
rowfat had gone to bed, but Julia and her 
Theodore still lingered in the parlor. A pro- 
found silence brooded over the house until the 
moment came for the lovers to part, and then 
the old folks Ajstinctly beard such half-sup- 
pressed exclamations as ‘‘Ohb!’’ ‘ Outch !”’ 
““Wow!’’ Mr. Marrowfat turned toward his 
wife, and, quietly kneading her in the back 
with his elbow, to arouse her intellect, said: 
“Tt’s all right, Manthy. Jule’s vaccination is 
going to take.” ' 


....A drunken Florida man was killed,while 
lying ina swamp, by a swarm of mosquitoes 
alighting upon him and “draining out his 
life-blood.”” Buta funny thing happened to 
the mosquitoes a few minutes afterward. 
They began to howl and dance and call each 
other congressmen and other opprobrions 
epithets, and pase river and barbor bills, and 
finally formed a ring and engaged in a dis- 
graceful prize fight, and sang ‘‘ We won’t go 
home (bic) till mornin’.”” It is supposed that 
eighty per cent. of their victim’s blood was 
whisky. 


-+--*I understand, Uncle Amos, that you 
have quit preaching,” said the secretary of 
state to an old colored man, who for years has 
had charge of a church in Little Rock. ‘“ Yes, 
boss, I’se stepped aside.” “Why did you 
quit?’ ‘Wall, dar was numerous pressures 
brought ter bar agin theold man. Dacharged 
me wid stealin’ a ham, for one thing, and 
‘vised me ter quit.” ‘‘Why, they couldn’t 
prove that you stolethe ham,could they?’ 
**Nor, sab, da couldn’t, av’ ef 1 badn’t 
"knoledged it da neber would hab prubed it.” 
** Why did you acknowledge it?” “ "Case da 





found de ham under my bed, sab.” 
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BAPTIST. 
es. Herserr H., accepts call to Beloit, 
an. 


BROWNSON, E. J., Quincy, accepts call to 

Napoleon, Mich. 

BUTTERWORTH, J., called to Hamilton- 

Square ch., Trenton, N. J. 

COLBY, F. C. Fiiledciebte, Penn., called to 

Fifth ch., Newark, N. J. 

FORD, James, becomes principal of Colgate 

Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 

JUDBSON, Erwarp, D.D., New York City, 

called to Newark, N. J. 

LEWIS, J. C., Orion, I!l., accepts call to Fre- 

mont, Neb. 

NEEDHAM, Wriu1am, accepts call to Roger 

Williams ch., Providence, R. I. . 

PALMER, T. R., D.D., appointed general mis- 
sionary of A. B. H. M. S. for Colorado. 

PA Wii.iM, accepts call to Ahnapee, 
—n 


REBER, Groner W., Thornton, Ind., deposed 
for heresy. 

ROCKWELL, C. B., Merton, Wis., resigns. 

ROWAN, Tomas J., died recently in Mem- 
phis, Tenv., aged 28. 

SABIN, Dax died recently in Ripon, Wis., 
aged 87 IRL, ’ 


one, A., organized a ch. in Madison, 
eb. 


WALKER, W. E., ord. in Manchester, Ia. 
WILKINS, A. C., Marshalltown, lowa, re- 
signs. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARTLETT, Josrpn, died recently by vol- 
untary drowning in Little River, Me. 

BELL, Samvust, Saxonville, Mass., accepts 
call to Great Falls, N. H. 

BENEDICT, A. J., Gorham, N. H., resigns. 

CURTISS, Grusert A., Lebanon, accepts call 
to Willeborough, N. Y. 

FOSTER, Frank H., North Reading, accepts 
call to Middlebury Uvllege, Vt. 

a Epwrm §., accepts call to Carthage, 

o. 


HOWLAND, Freeman Parker, died recently 
in Abington, Mass. 
LYMAN, H. 8., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
White Salmon, W. T. 
a Frank E., accepts call to Reading, 
ass. 


rack. Cuarues H., accepts call to Griswold, 
on. 

SMITH, Cuirrrorp H., Yale Semina will 
supply at Pittsfield and Sherburne, Vt. 
SMITH, Hewry Baae, died recently in South 

Amherst, Mass., age 
WRIGHT, Wartzr E. C., Danvers, Mass., 
resigns. 


LEN, R. W.,D.D., died recently in Jackson- 
ville, Ill, aged 65. 

DICKINSON, E. H., ord. and inst. in Knox- 
boro, N. Y. 

FROTHINGHAM, James, Manchester, Iowa, 
accepts call to Mor:ison, Ill. 

PIERSON, Artuoxr T., D. D., Detroit, Mich., 
accepts call to Indianapolis. Ind. 

ROBERTSON, J. L., called to Courtland, N.Y. 

SASSAMAN, Horace D., Erwinna, Penn., 
called to Berlin, Md. 

SINCLAIR, A., removes from Charlotte, N. 
C., to Salisbury, Md. 

STEWARI, Wi1u14M R., ord.in Wausau, Wis. 

WILLIAMS, Epoar L., Hastings, Neb., ac- 
cepts call to Geneseo, Ill. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AYERS, Davin J., removes from Lowell, 
Mass., to New York City. 

BABCOUK, E. J:, Whitehall, Mich., resigns. 

BELL, Tomas, accepts call to lowa City, Ia. 

BOYD, J. M., becomes rector of the Chapel of 
the Redeemer, Cincinnati, O. 

BROWN, Lewis, setties in Troy, 0. 

COLEMAN, W. B., Collinsvili«, Conn., resigns. 

CRAIK, CHARLES E., accepts call to Christ ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

GAILOR, Tuomas F., elected professor in 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

= E, STEPHEN H., accepts call to Elgin, 


iL. 

GUION, Wm. B., Stockport, N. Y., called to 
Middletown, O. 

HIGGINS, J. E., accepts call to Mankato, Il. 

HYDE, J. W., Hamford, accepts call to Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

KENNEY, Cuances P., ord. deacon in New 
York City. 

INES. 8. G., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

MARTIN, T. W., New Brighton, Penn., ac 
cepts call to Rockaway, N. Y. 

ie 7 E, A. C., accepts call to Mt. Sterling, 


y. 
McLEAN, T. W.. Janesville, Wis., accepts call 
to Ypsilanti, Mich. 
MEARE P. N., accepts call to Cumberland, 


MOWER, Benzamin F., Florence, Ala., accepts 
call to Cynthiana, Ky. 
REED, Tueopore, Eufaula, Ala., called to 


Hancock, Md. 
W., settles in Brecken- 


RHAMES, Ropert 
ridge, Minn. 

RICHARDSON, Epwrs G., elected ass’t min- 
ister of Trinity, Newark, N. J. 

RICHMOND, W.,accepte call to Sioux wy 

TAYLOR. Jonx L., accepts cal! to Corry, Penn. 

VANDERPOOL, W., called to Newark, N. J. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


KELLER, R., Erie, Mich., resigns. 

KLOPP, D. &., D. D., called to Milton, Penn. 

REMAGEN, Gronoz W., ord. and inst. in 
Navarre, O. 

SCHUL’ Wm. H., accepts call to Spring- 


Ia. 
i 





boro, O. 
VANDERSLOOT, J. 8., Grace Mission, Phile- 
delpbia, Penn., resigns. 
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Ohe Sunday-sehiovt, 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 34. 
LOVE TO GOD AND MEN.—Makx x11,28—44. 








Norzs.—** Soribes.""—A man learned in the 
law, enabled to copy it and to draw up legal 
documents. This man does not seem to have 
been one of the conspirators. ———“ Hear O 
Terae.”"—Quoted from Deut. vi, 4,5, but not 
exactly. ** The Lord our God,’’—Jehovah, 
our God, the God of our nation. “* Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor," etc. —Quoted from Lev. 
xix, 18. ** Thou hast well said.""—This hon- 
est expression of approval shows that this 
Scribe was not one of the conspirators. 
** More than «all whole burnt offerings." —There 
was nothing pharisaic about this confession. 
** Not far from the Kingdom of God.”— 
And yet not necessarily within it.———-* How 
say the Scribes that the Christ,” etc,—Not refer- 
ring bere directly to Jesus, but to the promised 
Messiah, whoever be might be. They got the 
idea from passages which say that a root shall 
spring out of Jesse (Is. xi, 1, 13).———**‘ The 
Lord said unto my Lord.”’—Here the first “Lord” 
is Jehovah, but the sécond is another word in 
the original Hebrew. “ Footstool of thy 
fed.”"—The revisers are greatly blamed by some 
for translating this fo full Mterally. But 
the idea is strong and means subjection, like 
that of a footstool under one’s feet. 
* Long robes."—The outer garment, worn 
longer than was necessary, for ostentation. 
** Ohief places at feasts.” —Next to the 
host.—-—* Muke long prayers.”"— Where they 
cau be seen, in the temple orat street-corners. 
———** The treasnry."—A place iv the Court of 
the Women where money was put for temple 
uses,———** Money.’’—Literally brass; that 
is, small pieces of money.———*‘ Two mites 
whieh make a farthing.”—Two lepta which make 
aquadrans, The quadrans was not a farthing, 
but more nearly a penny, being about ove and 
seven-tenths cen'is, and the lepton balf as» much. 

Instruction.—All commandments are im- 
portant, each in its season. God is to be 
obeyed every time in the little things, as well 
asthe great things. Speculation as to the 
greatest of the commandments is all well 
enough, but practically the question is: What 
is our present duty? 

There is « place, however, for theology, as 
well as for practical piety. The Scribe was 
not blamed for asking thetheoretical question. 
It is very important for us to know what is 
the ceuter of Christianity, out of which every 
duty fs developed. 

** Hear O Israel” was not the first command, 
bat it iutroduced it. We may well give our 
most earnest attention to this subject of God’s 
great command and the chief duty of man. 

There is good reason why the chief command 
of all is to love God supremely. The reason is 
that be ie supreme and deserves supreme love. 
We should love him most and best who is him- 
self most and best. 

There is a similar reason for the command 
that we love our neighbor as ourselves. They 
are like ourselves, of the same quality, as well 
worth attention and love as weare. God bas 
made men free and equal. 

There is to be vo limit to our love of the in- 
finite God. He is to be loved with all the 
heart, soul, mind, and strength. The words 
are piled up to indicate the whole nature. 
God is to be loved wiih the entire affections 
(the beart and soul) and with all the growing 
mental activities (the mind and strength), 
There is to be no part of the man, body or 
soul, that shall not be in subjection to the love 
of God. 

Here is the center of Christ’s teachings and 
of God’s commandments. All conduct is to 
be measured by this line. What is done out 
of love to God and man is right. Whatie done 
in disregard of love of God and man is wrong. 

It is not burnt offering and sacrifice that 
makes piety; but a right heart, a heart of love 
to God and man. It is not going to church, nor 
activity in the Sunday-school, nor the faithful 
performance of any other duties ; but Jove. He 
is converted that has love. He is not convert- 
ed who has not love. 

Next to having entered into the Kingdom of 
God is being on the way to it ; and he is on the 
way toitand not far from it who has a can- 
did heart, seeking after the truth. Tbis was 
the merit of the Scribe, He was willing to 
learn the truth, and when learned he approved 
it. Such a man will probably enter the King- 
dom of God. 

But a candid mind is not a yielding heart, 
This Scribe saw that a right heart was, as 
Christ taught, better than ceremonies; but we 
do not know whether he actually decided to 
live according to his knowledge, and thus love 
God and man. QOnecan be near the Kingdom 
of God and yet outside of it. 

Jesus hated show which did not have sub- 
stance. If you pretend to be « Christian, you 
must not lie or cheat. For such there is great- 
er condemnation, 
































School UHM Sotlene. 


Lzrrers recently received from some of 
the Chinese students who studied at North- 
ampton state that two of them are learning to 
become mining engineers, two are studying 
medicine, and others are at the Naval Torpedo 
School. The boys are not generally looked upon 
with favor by the Chinese officials, who think 
they cannot be trusted, because they have be- 
come so much Americanized. There was « 
rumor among them that fifty of them were to 
be sent back to this country, to finish thelr 
education ; but it had died out. They all look 
with longing eyes to America, anxious to come 
back. Apperently they do not take kindly to 
the manners and customs of their native coun- 
try, after their experience bere. 





-...Many years ago Ephraim M. Baynard, a 
wealthy planter of South Carolina, bequeathed 
$168,200 to the College of Charleston; and 
now his grand-nephew, Owen Thomas Baynard, 
in indigent circumstances, receives back the 
bread from the waters in the form of a free 
scholarship from the trustees of the high 
school and an appual grant of $300 from the 
Charleston City Council, to enable him to 
prepare for college. When he is ready to 
enter the College he will be provided with a 
scholarship and maintained during his course 
at the city’s expense. 


..--Every effort {s being made in Cincinnati 
to prevent the Wesleyan Female College being 
sold for debt. The Alomne@ are raising $5,000 
and altogetber $50,000 have been subscribed 
toward the debt of $80,000. It is the purpose 
of the trustees to liquidate, if possible, the en- 
tire debt. They have about given up the idea 
of paying the interest alone and letting the 
bonded debt remain. It is now stated that the 
College will reopen in September, with Dr. 
Brown, of Pittsburgh, in ebarge. 


.... Adelbert College, established at Cleve 
land, by Mr. Amasa Stone, in memory of 
his only son, will be opened to students about 
Sept. 15th. The buildings are nearly com- 
pleted and the deferred commencement of 
Western Reserve College will be held in Cleve- 
land before the opening of the new term. 


--..The trustees of Crozer Theological 
Seminary bave chosen Elias Henry Johnson, 
D.D., of Providence, R. I., to fill the chair of 
Christian theology. made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Pepper. Dr. Johnson graduated 
at the University of Rochester, in 1862, and 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, in 1871. 


....The trustees of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., have transferred to the 
United States eleven acres of land lying south 
of the University, which will be used as a pub- 
le park for the District of Columbia, in accord- 
ance with a recent Act of Congress. 


..»-Miss Alice Freeman, now president of 
Wellesley College, Mass., is nota graduate of 
Syracuse University, as originally stated, but of 
the University of Michigan. The degree of 
Ph. D., was conferred upon her last June by 
the latter institution. 


---«A School of Domestic Economy isto be 
opened in the Antumn at Clark University, 
Atlanta, A ‘‘ model home”’ is to be established 
in aconvenient cottage and all the domestic 
processes conducted therein in the best man- 
ner, 


...-Mr. J. W. Sanborn, superintendent of the 
New Hampshire State Farm and lecturer fn the 
Agricultural College at Hanover, has accepted 
the position of professor of agriculture recevt- 
ly tendered him by the Missouri State College. 


....We are again called upon to chronicle 
a gift of Mr. George I. Seney in the cause of 
education. He has presented $25,000 to the 
Wesleyan Female College, to finish the College 
buildings. 


..-»Prof. Douglas A. Joy, of the University 
of Michigan, has been asked to resign by the 
board of regeots and bas refused. Asa result, 
there is an unpleasant disagreement among the 
faculty. 


....Mrs. Shaw, of Boston, the daughter of 
the late Professor Agassiz, supports 33 kinder- 
gartens in that city and vicinity, at an ex- 
pense of $25,000 per annum. 


.---Dr. T. Spencer Wells, surgeon to the 
Queen’s household, has been elected president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, to 

d Sir Er us Wilson. 


....Prof. W. W. Eaton, formerly of Amherst 
College, takes the chair fn Middlebury College, 
Vt., made vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
E. H. Higiey. 

++» The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at 
Troy, N. Y., will probably receive $31,000, in 
responee to its recent eall for funds. 


.-.. The University of Wurzburg, inGermany, 
celebrated ite 300th anniversary on August 2d. 
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The promgt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


KEARY’S OUTLINES OF PRIMITIVE 
BELIEF.* 


Tux Messrs. Scribner's republication of 
Charles Francis Keary’s Outlines of Primi- 
tive Belief among the Indo-European Races 
introduces a very striking Look to Amer- 
ican readers. The autbor declines to touch 
the question of morality or of ethics; and 
the truth or falsity of primitive religious 
beliefs has no interest for him. It is 
enough that they existed. His point is to 
investigate them, and, with the aid of 
philology and of comparative mythology, to 
pursue them beyond the bounds of known 
history and to make a solid lodgment in 
pre-historic times. 

It takes but half an eyeto see that such 
investigutious incidentally affect religious 
opinion. Fortuvately, however, their net 
result in this case is not likely to be un- 
favorable. If any one has expected to educe 
or deduce Cbristiavity on a line of «!levelop- 
ment of this kind, and to destroy it by show- 
ing that it is only the topmost bloom on a 
plant of buman growtb, that end is put 
further than ever into the remote distance. 

It is a sound maxim that human progress 
may be traced in the line of human beliefs. 
There is nothing for any believer to object 
to im the discovery that the germ of a 
religious belief exists in primal man and 
that this germ has carried him on along with 
its development until it reached its sum- 
mit in the strain re-echoed by the priests at 
Dodona: Zei¢ qv, Zeic tori, Zeicg tocetra, & 
peyare Zev, 

High above the beginning as this noble 
conception is, it is still far below the ideals 
of Christianity and has reached its limit 
without having touched the line on which 
the Gospel moves. In the gradually rising 
beliefs traced iu the world’s, mythology 
each pew step is evolved out of the last and 
presupposes it. The consummation lay in 
the germ. In Christianity, though a great 
progressive movement lies between the 
Abrahamic or Adamic conception and the 
Pauline, the forward steps are not taken in 
the strength of those which lie behind them. 
‘Lhey result from some free superintendiag 
influence presiding over the development 
and which lies on in advance aud out of the 
series. No mythological study could manage 
such an event in the chain, for instance, as 
the coming of Christ. The Gospel has a 
close convection with the law; but it could 
not have been developed out of it except as 
the free will of God had thrown the great 
and potent fact of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ into it. That fact did not 
change the direction of events; but it 
gave them adevelopment which implied 
something more than an accelerated prog- 
ress, It implied a new thing in the 
world’s history, which could not be de- 
veloped out of preceding germs. So that, 
on the whole, we lay down this book of 
Keary's with the feeling that the believer 
has more interest thav, perhaps, he sup 
posed in these studies; for, whatever else 
they do or do not do, they show how im- 
possible it is to bring the Christian history 
into line with the ordinary secular 
mythologies, 

Mr. Keary believes that comparative 
mythology and philology indicate that the 
primal Aryan savages practiced that kind 
of fetichism to which Mr. Tyler has given 
the ‘name animism. The fetich is here in 
the lowest form and represents nothing be- 
yond itself, but is viewed and worshiped 
as the divinity. At the next stage the 
trines, without emancipating themselves 
from fetichism, rise to Nature worship. 
The fetich is here dimly representative. 
In the third stage, the last under review in 
the present volume, the moral idea enters 
into the conception of anthropomorphic 
divinities. Mr. Keary denies the presence 
of moral ideas in the primal worship. ‘Nor 
does he find them even in the second stage 
of developnient. The method of investiga- 
tion he adopts requires him to start with 
the assumption that all primitive ideas are 
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material in their character. We ste that 


he gets much help for this position from 


philology. Nor are we fully satisfied with 
the view taken of the nature of a réligious 
belief or creed. Mr. Spencer’s definition 
that it isan @ priori theory of the universe, 
and Matthew Arnold’s proposition that it is 
morality warmed by emotion are set aside 
foranother, which, perhaps, is more worthy 
of consideration as it is pot new—vie., that 
the principle of religious belief is the capac- 
ity of worsbip; a definition, we may add, 
which does not advance the discussion one 
peg, as we aifll wish to know what is meant 
by the capacity of worship, 

Mr. Keary’s account of the origin of re- 
ligious belief is simple as the primer. All 
beliefs have their origin in sensation. 
Those which call out the strongest emotion 
are most efficient. Hence, emotion lies near 
the root of religiov. Men worship they 
know not what. They are subject to mo- 
ments of ecstasy, when they obey influ- 
ences from outside, which they can 
neither measure nor understand. This 
powerful emotion, ending in a_ kind 
of frenzy, is mistaken for a divine 
affiatus. Hence the pagan orgies. Hence 
we need not be surprised that love 
and wine play a great part in primitive 
creeds. ‘‘ Ecstasies are earlier than pan- 
theons.” Phallic and Bacchic warship 
have come in this way to have their place 
in early religions. 

It is hard to see how such emotions lead 
to the development of moral feeling; but 
we are assured in this volume that, in the 


. case of the degraded Primitives, they did. - 


We can understand the state of mind which 
led the German tribes to regard incipient 
intoxication asa kind of inspiration and 
to go to their deliberative assemblies drunk. 
We can even understand how pagan savages 
might make the same assumption as regards 
the orgies of love and wine and dancing 
counected with their worship. But the 
tendency of such practices to develop 
moral ideas in the savage mind must be 
microscopic beyond the reach of metaphys- 
feal epeculation. 

The observations on tree worship, ser- 
pent-worship, and sugury by flight of birds, 
with some abatement for the enthusiasm 
engendered in such special studies, are 
as good as anythingin thevolume. When, 
however, the serpent of Eden is described 
as wound about the tree of life and address- 
ing the woman from that position, the 
anthor must have taken counsel with the 
New England Primer; not, at all events, 
with the Book of Genesis. 

Similar exaggerations and misconceptions 
may be detected elsewhere in the volume; 
as, for example, in tracing the influence of 
archaic feeling on the Christian painters of 
the Renaissance he attributes too much to 
intention and underestimates the defects 
which are due to imperfect art develop- 
ment. The same paintings which show the 
physiognomic deformities which prove to 
Mr. Keary some lingering of the old pagan- 
ism are equally imperfect in the simple de- 
tails of perspective; as, for example, the 
foreshortening of a stairway. It is not 
possible that archaic religious notions had 
anything to do with such « defect as this. 

The ground on which such studies are 
pursued are such that none but the finest 
and most capacious scholare can stand on 
itatall. Instead, therefore, of carping at 
their results, we should rather wonder that 
they are as solid and as wideas they are. Mr. 
Keary’s volume makes a deep impression 
of the pains, skill, and acute investigations 
which have been carried on in the thin air 
and on the trexcberous surfaces of com- 
parative mythology. He has traced the 
divinities of the savage Aryens into Greece 
and bas thrown new probabilily on the opin- 
ion that they are all metamorphosed sur- 
vivals of a primitive Nature-worship. 

The Northern Saga and the German 
Nibelungea have received careful atien- 
tion. Mr. Keary believes that, in its pres- 
ent form, the Nibelungen is a recension 
of the original and one that was formed 
after the significance of the primal myths 
was lost. ‘lo ascertain the originals, he 
places beside the Nibelungen, first, the 
English Beowulf, then the Nolsung Saga 
of the North, together with the lays in the 
Edda. Ascompared with the Chansons de 
Geste of the Charlemagne epic, he makes 
the interesting observation that, while the 
later are wholly Christian, the others ere 
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feTener Obrisitan HOF pagan, But represent. 
astate of opinion which implies that the 
old paganism had fallen and that Christian- 
ity bad vot yet taken its place—a very just 
‘observation, which catries the poems back 
to an earlier date than that of their recen- 
sion and fixes the date of the original 
myths, 

To most readers those portions of the 
book which identify the survival of pagan 
beliefs in modern customs will be as inter- 
esting as any. Under this head we find 
May-pole celebrations, the yule log, the 
mistletoe, Christmas, and ‘many others; as 
well as the survival of magic avd magical 
ideas in modern times, the white mass and 
the black mass, and the worship of Le bon 
Diable. A good sample of the reach and 
breadth with which this work is done is 
the connection of the tree around which 
German chiefs built their bouses—as, for ex- 
ample, the Branstock, in the Nibelungen— 
with the mysterious tree around which 
Ulysses built bis bed in Ithaca and the de- 
scription of which was one of the tests to 
which Penelope subjected bim, on bis re- 
turn to establish his identity. In both 
stories the tree held its place in the center 
of the house, as the survival of the worship 
once paid to sacred trees. 

The serious reader will be likely to close 
this book with the feeling that a large 
amount of pagan thought and feeling lin- 
gersonin the world and has acted a part 
of more or less importance in the bistory of 
Christianity. If he regards this indubita- 
ble fact as we do, he will reflect that much 
of this surviving matter has no more sig- 
nificance than the shape of children’s toys 
and that it lingers on with us like the pagau 
bric-d brac we collect in our houses. As for 
the rest, it was not to be expected that 
Christianity would keep itself clear of all 
pagan assoil, and that part of the heavy 
work it has always been doing and has 
still to do isto achieve its purgation of 
these elements. 





CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
(VOLUME IX).* 


THE Atlanta campaign is one of the very 
few campaigns of the war about which 
there has never been much dispute. There 
has always been a general consensus of 
opinion that it was well-planned and skill- 
fully executed on Sherman’s part; that 
Johnston did the best that was possible, 
under the circumstances; and that the ap- 
pointment of Hood was a great mistake on 
the part of the Confederates. General Cox’s 
book, therefore, of necessity lacks that in- 
terest that pertains to controversial ques- 
tions, and po one need Jook in it for final 
opinions on hitherto unsettled points, nor 
for new theories or facts concerning hither- 
to obscure events, forthe subject contains 
none such. It was asuccessful campaign, 
leavivug po opportunity for recrimination as 
to the responsibility for failures; and it 
was conducted by a general whose skill 
with the pen is hardly inferior to his skill 
with the sword, and who long since made 
public, in reports and memoirs remarkable 
for their clearness of statement and their 
vivid power of language, all the essential 
facts. These characteristics are a positive 
disadvantage to any new writer on the 
subject, avd necessarily make any 
new hook seem somewhat tame, as if 
relatiug th&gs with which we bave long 
been perfeetly familiar. Yet General Cox 
has unquestionably written a very. cleqr, 
straightforward, and unaffected account of 
events in which he took a prominent part 
and of which he has made a thorough 
study. The good taste and judgment with 
which he keeps his own performances in 
their proper place, neither too prominent 
nor too Obscure, are in striking contrast 
with the faults committed by General 
Doubleday in this regard, to which refer- 
ence was made in these columns in April 
last. 

in avalysis of character General Cox is 
most happy. We believe that nothing 
better has ever been said in so few words 
than this of Sherman, which we quote entire. 

“His courage and activity had been 
abundantly proven, but his capacity for the 
independent command of a large army was 
to be tested. His nervous and restless 
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temperament, with a tendency to irritabil-" 
ity, might have raised a doubt whether 
be would be successful in guiding and 
directing men of the capacity of his 
principal subordinates; but experience 
showed that he had the rare faculty of ‘be- 
coming more equable under great responst- 
bilities and in scenes of great excitement. 
At such times bis eccentricities disap- 
peared; his grasp of the situation was firm 
and clear; bis judgment was cool and based 
upon sound military theory, as well as upon 
quick practical judgment; aod no moment- 
ary complication or upexpected event.could 
move him from the purposes he had based 
on full previous study of contingencies, 
His mind seemed never 60 clear, his ‘con- 
fidence never so strong, his spirit never so 
inspiring, and his temper pever 80 amiable 
asin the crisis of some fierce struggle, like 
that of the day when McPherson fell in 
front of Atlanta.” 

Equally discriminating and just are the 
following words about Sberman’s great 
assistants, Thomas and Schofield and (it 
may be added) McPherson: 

**Conscientiously true and loyal to,their 
superior, all three of them asked only how 
they might most thoroughly carry out his 
views, without captiousness, hesitation, or 
complaint. Their abilities and experience 
made them at ease in the bandling of large 
bodies of men, and it is rare that a large 
army has had its principal generals so cor 
dial in co-operation, so free from jealousies 
orintrigues, and so able to relieve the gen- 
eral-in-chief from the details of administra- 
tion and of tactical handling of troops.” 

The narrative of events is clear, terse, 
and accurate. Here and there, perhaps, it 
degenerates more into matters of detail in 
the movements of individual brigades and 
regiments than is necessary for the infor- 
mation of the general reader or is proper, 
witb a due regard to the sense of perspec- 
tive; and in several places the names of 
obscure villages are referred to in the text 
which cannot be found on any of the maps 
in the volume, which necessarily renders 
that portion of the text worthless, without 
the aid of other detailed maps, which are 
usually inaccessible. But both of these are 
minor faults, naturally springing from the 
author’s familiarity with the subject and 
with the locality and bis unconscious for- 
getfulness that his readers are not possessed 
of the same familiarity as himself; Of 


McPherson's ‘withdrawal from. Resaca to% 
Snake Creek Gap, on the 9th of May (which 


Sherman, in his “‘Memoirs,” considers the 
loss of an opportunity which does not oc- 
cur twice in a single life), we .are here 
told that McPherson's ‘‘ reconpoisance sat- 
isfied him that he could not carry the 
works by assault, or that it was, at least, not 
worth the cost in lives that it would involve. 
He had no actual knowledge of the topog- 
raphy, or of roads by which he could turn 
the position and reach the railroad, further 
north. Neither could he tell to what extent 
Johnston had already detached portions of 
his command to resist him. He, therefore, 
adopted the prudent course of retiring to a 
stroog position at tbe southern mouth of the 
gap, where he madesure of keeping the way 
open forthe whole army, and reported the 
situation to his superior. Sherman was 
disappointed in this, and when they met 
told McPherson that he had lost a great op- 
portunity; but he carefully spared the feel- 
ings of his subordinate, with whom his 
friendship was most intimate, and he ap- 
plied his energies at once to making the 
most of the actual situation.” 

This, while not contradicting Sherman's 
opinion, seems to us a very judicions and 
fair statement of the whole matter. 

Of the assault at Kenesaw ‘Mountain 
Cox says: 

“Abundant military experience proved 
that strength of positiod often begot 
a careless security in the defenders, and 
the assault of what were considered almost 
inaccessible cliffs has very often turned 
out to be the most brilliant success, Look- 
out Mountain bad been an example of this 
in this. very ast campaign, where, by that 
fortune whichin warso often favors the bold, 
a so-called impregnable position bad beep 
carried with surprisingly littte loss. There 
was hope, therefore, that Kenésaw itself 
might be captured’ while the attacks were 
progressing om other parts of the front.” 


Of Hood’s rash and unsuccessful attacks 
around Atlanta during the last ten days io 
July, and especially of the battle of the 
29th, the following comment is made: 

‘<The argument which Hood also used, that 
Jobnston’s policy had made the 
timid, is not supported by the facts. If the 
offensive tactics which he had adopted 





were calculated to inspire his troops, this 


should have been the most confident and 
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Was, On the contrary; the jeast so; and the 
testimony of the prisoners who fell into our 
hands was upiform that the slaughter 
which had occurred on the 20th, 22d, and 
28th of July, in quick succession, was 
looked upon as useless and hopeless by his 
army. .“. “, Hood’s reasoning, if righ!, 
stiould have matte these’ three couvtests 
the Pa for more efforts of the same 
kind; but the effect upon himself was such 
that he never repeated the method till his 
affairs had become desperate by the. march 
of Sherman upon Jonesboro’, more than a 
mooth later. By that time even Jefferson 
Davis was appalled at the results, and wrote 
him, on the 5th of Angust: ‘The loss con- 
sequent upon attacking him in his Intrench- 
ments requires you to avoid that. if practt- 
enable.’ Johnston could hardly — have 
dreamed of quicker or more complete 
vindication of his generalsbip.” 

Much more could be cited, if space per- 
mitted, to show the admirably sound and 
mature judgment which characterizes this 
whole book. It is not less remarkable for 
the spirit of reality, which can only come 
from an intelligent eye witness, and which 
gives us now and then, in a few graphic 
words, a life-like picture of the daily habits 
and manner of life of the army in the field. 
It is in every way an excellent standard 
memotr. 


OUR MERCANTILE MARINE.” 


From the dawn of history the power of 
astate has had much todo with its influ. 
ence and activity on the sea. No nation 
can afford to neglect its maritime interests; 
and it is high time for us to recognize the 
fact that the center of these interests lies not 
in the naval, but in the mercantile marine. 

Mr. Roosevelt did good service when he 
pointed out, in his ‘‘ War of 1812,” the de- 
pendence of the naval on the mercantile 
marine and of both on the existence of a 
hardy, self-reliant, and intelligent popula- 
tion trained to the sea. 

It is a new thing under the sun for us to 
be deficient in resources of this nature. In 
the great emergencies of our national his- 
tory we have been able to find all that was 
required in the people themselves. The 
last great service we received from our mer 
cantile marine and our nautical pop- 
ulation wasin the War of the Rebellion. 
It would almost seem that the im- 
mense services they rendered at that time 
consumed their vigor, for it is burdly an 
exaggeration to say that they collapsed 
immediately afterward, and since that time 
American shipping has largely vanished 
from the high seas and shrunk into a coast- 
ing trade, which maintains itself sxgainst 
foreign competition only by the strong pro- 
tection of our navigation laws. 
~ Our tonnage reached its .maximnm in 
1861, when it stood at 5,589,818, against 
§,895,369 in Great Britain and her depend- 
encies, and against 5,800,767 in all the 
world besides. In 1881 it had declined to 
1,835,586 tons. In 1855 we carried 75.6 
per cent. of the Value of the exports and 
imports of the country. In 1881 this per- 
centage had declined to 16.2 per cent., 
while foreign ships carried 83.8 per cent. 

As to steam tonnage in 1880, Great 
Britain had 2,723,000 tons, representing, 
however, according to the old measure- 
ment, above 10,000,000 tons. At the same 
time we had only 146,604 steam tonnage 
in the foreign trade. As to fron vessels, 
sail andsteam,in the six years from 1876 
to 1881 we had only 127,298 tons, and this 
was almost entirely in our own coast trade, 
in which, under our navigation laws, no for- 
eign competition is allowed. From 1872 to 
1880 no iron sailing vessels were built in 
this country. In 1880 we built 44 tons and 
86 tons in 1881. During the year 1881 
72,276,000 busbels of grain were shipped 
from New York, but not one bushel went 
in an American vessel. 

We have gleaned these facts from Mr. 
Wells’s tables. Unfortunately, bad as they 
are, they. grow worse when taken in con- 
nection with the fact urged by him that 
this period of our decline bas been one of 
golden harvests to the marine of other 
nations, England has in this period made 
enormous advances. The Germans have 
done the same. So have Italy, and Ausiria, 
and even moribund Spain. In 1880 Italy 
carried 5,000,000 bushels of our grain, when 
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Wottbima’ 

~ This disgraceful. and alarming decadence 

it has been the fashion to attribute to the 

war. Without much thought, we have 

soothed our pride by saying that, amid 

those gigantic struggles we lost our position 

on the sea, and that it -has not been possible 

to regain it since. 

This flattering unction Mr. Wells sternly 

tears from our wound.’ He shows that the 

decline had already begun in 1855, though 

the maximum of ourtonnage was not reached 

until 1861. Up to 1855 our navigation 

laws and our whole system bad worked in 

our favor; but at that time iron vessels 

made their competition felt and steam be- 

gan to drive the sailing versels from the 

sea. This was a branch of paval con- 

struction in which England was superior 

tous. We might very easily and quickly 

have obtained for ourselves every advantage 

she possessed; but, instead of doing this, 

we threw awny those we nlready had. We 

loaded ourselves with the heavy discrim- 
ination of an enormous tariff; we adhered 
to our navigation laws; we loaded ourship- 
masters with increased burdens; and drove 
ourown ships from the sca by making‘it 
impossible for American skill and enter- 
prise to compete with the carriers of other 
nations. 

We had our enormous prosperity under 
the navigation laws and®under a tariff 
more or less protective. How isit, then, 
that these stand so much in our way now? 
Mr. Wells replies to this question, though 
we think he might have made his answer 
plainer. Our navigation laws were good 
enough policy for. a nation which could 
beat the worldio building ships. We lit- 
erally outbuilt and outsailed the world. 
Our frigates were better built, better 
manned, and carried heavier ordnance 
than the same class in the English navy. 
There were no such ships afloat as the 
American clippers. They .paid higher 
wages to their men; but they could afford 
to do so, for they were so well, equipped 
that they required fewer men. 

Iron ships and steamshipe have changed 
all this. The disadvantages of our natural 
position in this new competition might 
have been overcome but for the national 
policy, which bas added 40 per cent, to the 
cost of building in our dockyards. 

Mr. Wells discusses fully the whole 
policy of subsidies. He shows how enor- 
mously we have exaggerated the sums paid 
by Great Britain to her steamship com- 
panies, and that they have really grown 
strong without government assistance. The 
president of the great North German 
Lloyds made the same claim for his lines in 
the German Parliament at Berlin and op- 
posed the whole system of government 
subsidy, as bad for the lines and bad for the 
country. The best subsidy is a sound 
statesmanship and a wise policy. The 
surest way of raising our marine is to set it 
freé, and give the stout arms, the brave 
hearts, and the adventurous spirits of the 
people a chance. 

If ship building and ship sailing is a 
losing business, there is no sense in main- 
taining it. That it must be a losing busi- 
ness under our present system is obvious, 
fom the fact that we cannot do anything 
with it, though every other nation in the 
world who embarks in it finds it splendidly 
remunerative. We cannot believe that « 
people who raised themselves tothe front 
rank as a maritime power have all at once 
Jost the ability to do it again. The trouble 
must be in the public policy of the coun- 
try. The cure must lie first in thorough 
discussions, and next in competent men in 
Congress and in our state legislatures. 





Tux recent discussions of the origin of the 
Pentateuch bave made the American public 
familiar with the name of A. Kuenen,; LL.D., 
D.D., professor of theology at Leyden, asoneof 
the most ingenious and learned supporters of 
the so-called Graf hypothesis. Ourreaders will 
be glad to get a nearer view of the distin- 
guished scholar, and it fs possible that they 
may find some of their theological prejudices 
against him softened, if not wholly removed, 
by the perusal of. the “Hibbert Lectures for 
1882,’’ delivered by him at Oxford, on National 

and Universal Religions. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) This statement of the sub- 
dest defines it and limits it to Buddhism, [slam- 
, Indaism, and Christianity. The point as 
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the question whether eitherlor any one of 
them is to be the world’s religion. Inthe wild 
plunges of American rationalism we have been 
treated to an alternation of Buddbistic and 
Mobammedan eulogy. Since Professor Draper 
laid down bis enthusiastic pen and went over 
ad plures Buddbiem bas been in vogue. It fs, 
bowever, a fasifion which will live only until 
has become important enough for sermous 
to destroy it. Professor Kuenen has neither 
tbe ambition nor the temper of the contro- 
versialist, but incidentally be drops crushing 
blows. As to Islamism, be not only declares 
it to be intensly national and incapable of unl- 
versal diffusion, but he destroys the theory 
that Mohammed was the exponent of a faith 
latent in the Arab race. Islam, he declares, is 
Mobammed. As to Buddhism, his observations 
are radical; for the first thing, the reducing 
process, which proposes, by condensing the 
vast luflation of the Gautama legends down to 
the limits of credibility, to solidify it into his 
toric fact, is repudiated ina lump. Professor 
Kuenen {s not even disposed to concede a very 
high nor an exclusive place to Gautama, 
though he entertains an almost oppreasively 
high view of the part which Buddbism has 
acted in the hisiory of the world. He observes 
that Gautama was but one of the thousand sav- 
jours of the world who at that time traversed 
India tnevery direction. These many “ saviours 
ofthe world’’ appear very distinctly in Dr. 
Oldenberg’s admirable work on Buddha, where 
we meet the assertion that “ the triumph of his 
[Gautame’s) doctrine over that of his contem- 
porary rivals, eenturies after they had all 
died, was decided by an accident,” and that one 
of these rivals, the founder of the Jaina order, 
who flourished about 500 B.C., “has already 
issued into distinct recognition.’’ The whole 
history is summed up by Professor Kueven in 
the opinion: “Buddhism sprang from an 
Indian monastic order. Asceticism—more 
especially the Brahmanic, contemplative 
asceticism—was the connecting link between 
the national and the universal religion.” He 
also denied 11 positive brevity any possible in- 
fluence of Buddbism on Christianity. As to 
Judaism and Christianity, despite the 
Moabitish look given to his page by the use 
of Yuhweh for Jehovah, we are glad to ob 

serve that Professor Kuenen starts with a dis- 
tinct recognition of the divine origin of Jnda- 
ism. As to the prophets, be observes: ‘‘ Yab- 
weh himself speake through them.” As to 
the religion of Israel, he says empbatically that 
it was national ; but, also, ‘‘it was far more than 
netioval. It was not of Israel, but of 
God.” The relations of the priests and the 
prophets are discussed in a very searching 
meoner. Astothe origin of Christianity, the 
author insists that it was the true and natural 
outgrowth of the broader and world-wide Ju- 
daism; but that no thought is to be given to 
any hypothesis which attempts to carry on 
this development without the ald of the bis- 
toric Christ, ‘‘ The rise of Christianity would be 
ap insoluble riddle were | to set aside bim who 
for eighteen centuries bas taken rank as its 
founder.”’ It is only, however, in an improper 
sense of the word that “what Jesus founded 
can be called a new creation.”” As to its origin, 
Christianity is Judaism; but Judaism, be it re- 
wembered, which is of God and with God 
speaking through it, and which has attained 
the universalism of a world religion. Still, all 
this does not effect the new movement nor of 
itself eveutuate in it. ‘** The elements lie min- 
gled one with another and the ‘ Let there be 
light’ must yet be spoken.” That word is 
Christ. His sppearance in the chain of 
events not only saved it from failure, but 
carried them on to the predestined result. 
As to the dependence of Christianity on col- 
lateral or extraneous influences, Professor 
Kueven denied that it received any of its 
elements from Hellenism. He handles Brune 
Baur with little mercy. He is equally decided 
astothe influence of the Essenes and other 
Jewish sects. The lectures are, in their way, 
acommentary on the theory of development, 
which is applied throughout to every stage of 
Christianity. The author is plainly of the 
opinion that no stage of fixity has yet been 
reached and that the vitality and perpetual 
domination of Christianity is seen in its flexi- 
bility and perpetual growth, according to the 
saying of Rothe: “Christianity is the most 
mutable of all things. That is its special 
glory.”’ 


«++eThe Sketch of Edward Coles, Second Gov- 
ernor of IUmois, by the Hon. E. B. Washburne 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.), is a re 
markable contribution to the history of the 
anti-slavery struggle, or, to state the matter 


with precision, of the struggle to extend the- 


area of slavery over territory devoted to free- 
dom by the erdinance of 1787. Governor 
Coles was a Virginian, the friend of Jefferson 
and private secretary of Madison. His mind 
was deeply disturbed by slavery and he formed 
strong opinions against it. It was to bim tbat 
Mr. Jefferson, in 1814, twelve years before bis 
death, wrote the celebrated letter in which he 
commits bimself to anti-slavery opinions. 
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Mr. Jefferson, bowever, pleaded bis years and 
bequeathed the great contest to younger men. 
Meantime, Mr. Coles resolved to act, and, sell- 
ing bis plantation in Virginia, removed, witb 
bis slaves, to Illinois, where he emancipated 
them in an act of manumission, which after- 
ward got into the courts and cust bim a judg- 
ment against him by his pro-siavery perse- 
eutors and a fine of $2,000—bardships from 
which the legislature and the Court of Ap- 
peals afterward relieved bim. The action 
stands, however,to show how far the slavery 
propagandists had gone toward establishiog 
their institution in the Northwest. Governor 
Coles bore the brunt of the contest againat 
slavery in Illinois in 1828. So strong was the 
Southern party that it held the legislature and 
made the common courts partisan. The meas- 
ure was, at length, defeated by the people 
voting on the convention ordinance, with a 
majority of 1,800. The contest was marked 
with extreme bitterness and was pushed by 
the pro-slavery men without scruple. The 
whole bistory forms a remarkable comment on 
the injured tone of the Southern party in Con- 
grese, when, at last defeated in their aggres- 
sions on the free Northwest, they began to 
search for grievances aud make up their bill 
of wrongs. Mr. Wasbburne has done a good 
service to the history of the country. Such 
memoirs supply the last items of evidence re- 
quired to demonstrate the fictitious character 
of the charge of Northern aggression. The 
simple fact is that it was the irrepressible 
aggressiveness of the slave propaganda which 
destroyed it. This aggressiveness was forced 
on the party by the nature of the case. Slavery 
was like an army of locusts. Sbut them up ip 
a definite territory, and they will consume every 
green thing in it and perish of famine. Ex- 
tension into new pastures was its one hope of 
survival; but, fortunately for the country, 
this, its own so pernicious law of life, became 
the secret of its fate. Nowhere do we see this 
brought out more solidly than in Mr. Wash- 
burne’s sketch of Governor Coles. The 
Chicago Historical Society are to be congratu- 
lated upon the enterprise which led them to 
press Mr. Washburne to write so good a book. 


..--From the Messrs. Scribner & Welford 
we have, in their “‘Great Artist Series,’’ Romney 
and Lawrence, by Lord Rowald Gower, F.8.A. 
When we look over the very remarkable cata- 
logue of Romney’s paintings, which Mr. Alger- 
non Graves hag prepared for this volume, we 
wonder that the artist, who did so much and 
is on all hands considered one of the two most 
poetic English painters of the last century, 
should be so little known. His works are rare 
and for the past twenty years or more have 
commanded enormous prices. He was famous 
for his portraits of the ‘divine lady,” as he 
delighted to call the celebrated Lady Hamil- 
ton, numerous portraits of whom, ina great 
variety of characters, appear in Mr. Graves’s 
catalogue. These portraits are the best evi- 
dence we now possers of the surpassing 
beauty of this singular woman, who, going 
through all the changes of life in her career as 
maid-of-all-work, mistress, diplomatess, am- 
bassadress, reigning beauty, sank at the end 
to a place lower than her origin and died a 
beggar. Rompey was by necessity, rather 
than by choice, a portrait painter. His poetic 
nature impelled bim to poetic subjects. 
Though for the most part he could only gratify 
himself by diffusing an air of poetic treatment 
and refinement over his portraits, he manayed 
to snatch time for the development of ideal 
themes, particularly of Shakespearean ideal- 
izations. Lord Gower should be familiar with 
Romney, for, if we mistake not, some of his 
best work was done for the Gower family. 
——Of Sir Thomas Lawrence it is impossible 
to speak in any unvarying strain of praise or 
blame. No man ever lived who, could put 
faithfully on the canvas as many paintings as 
are named fp Mr. Graves’s admirable catalogue. 
His best work shows what refinements of 
touch, feeling, and fancy Nature had given 
him; but, unfortunately, be ‘‘scamped’”’ bis 
work, doing himself only the bead and face 
and leaving the rest to pupils. Lord Gower 
writes with full knowledge and with every 
disposition to do the painter full justice. He 
is not, bowever, far from the mark when he 
writes that “it was his misfortune to be led 
by asociety anda taste the most .. . af- 
fected that have existed in this country. He 
was not original enough to raise himself above 
tbe level of affectation and conventionality. 
His style, indeed, was the apotheosis of the 
‘curtain and column’ fashion of portrait 
painting ; and, in spite of all the beauty of his 
drawing and the brilliancy of his coloring, be, 
unfortunately, gave the fashion and tone toa 
shoal of portrait painters, who emasculated 
their art untila greater than Lawrence arose, 
° one whose works are the pride and 
glory of the English School—John Everett 
Millais.” Mr. Graves sppends a catalogue 
which is more than a feature and deserves to 
be called a prominent merit of the work. 


--+.Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s Atlantis: The 
Antedeluvian World (Harper & Brothers) is a 


potent example of the much that can be made 
out of a little by diligence, especially if that 
diligence is assisted by ingenuity and entbusi- 
asm. The present excited state of the popu- 
lar mind as to scientific discoveries is a won- 
derfully good soil for every kind of extrava- 
gant speculation. We regret to say that this 
Atlantis is one of them. The protruding sum- 
mits of the Azores may be the remains of a 
submerged island, and it is not heyond pos- 
sibility that there were, at some remote 
period, island-links of connection between the 
Old World and America. As we cannot sift 
the grain of reality out of a mytbic narrative, 
por ascertain how much fact is preserved in 
Plato’s Atlantis, we are in no better posi- 
tion to prove our author wrong, in accepting 
pretty mueb all of it for history, than he is in 
to sbow that we are wrong in refusing to put 
our trust in any part of it. Mr. Donnelly 
asserts for his submerged Atlantis what 
others have claimed for their submerged 
Lemuria. Atlantis was Eden, the cradle of the 
race, the potent home of the Aryans. It was 
the mother of Phoenicia, of Egypt, and sent 
outthe streams of population which covered 
America and carried thither the plants and 
animals, the letters and arts of the primitive 
American races. The cap-stone of such dis- 
covery is reconstruction. Accordingly, Mr. 
Donnelly, in bis last chapter, raises the whole 
Atiantisn world to dry ground, and puts it all 
together again as wonderfully as any zoolug- 
feal enthusiast builds up bis gigantic beasts 
froma fraction of atooth. Their books seem 
to bave been lost, but not their religion ; for 
he tells us that ‘‘ in religion the Atlantians had 
reached all the great thoughts which underlie 
our modern creeds.”” They were civilized and 
worshiped the sun. If this is true, theycould 
not have been Aryans, as be assures us they 
were, for we can trace the Aryan primitives 
back into a very low state of savagery, where 
they were the most ordinary kind of fetich wor- 
shipers and all Asiatics. Moreover, Aryan 
does not mean plow, nor anything that belongs 
to aplow nor to plowing, as we are told in this 
book; but, on the contrary, master or lordly, 
and is an indication that these people thought 
well of themselves and, as compared witb 
their neighbors, had reason to do so. The 
greatacbievement of the book is, however, the 
uprooting of the Aryan race from its Asiatic 
home and its transfer in a body to the other 
side of the globe. It is safe'to say that notb- 
ing to equal this has been done by all the 


| swords that ever flashed frori*the seabbard, 


‘andif ourauthor bas accomplished it by his 
pen, one long-debated question may now dis- 
appear from the lyceum dockets. 


....The Mesers. Jobn Wiley & Sons pub- 
lish, uniform in size and style with 
the rest of their edition of John Rus- 
kin’s works, Sesame and the Lilies. In our 
way of thinking, Ruskin never wrote any- 
thing more fall of his pecaliar genius nor more 
enjoyable to the qualified reader than these 
three lectures. To describe them in a word, 
they are that very much mixed, always noble 
and poetic, but sometimes contradictory thing 
Ruskin’s philosophy of life, seen first in its 
masculine aspects (Sesame), then in ite fe 
male (Lilies), and last in its relation to the 
mystery of life and tbe arts. A lady once 
assured the author, on the appearance of the 
first edition, that he was right about Sesame, 
but that he knew nothing of the Lilies. Had 
his critic been of the other sex, the judgment 
might have been reversed and between the two 
the whole book extinguished. Sesame and The 
Lilies, the first two lectures, deal in Ruskin’s 
original way with libraries and the right use 
of books. Peevish and fault-finding as bis 
words sound, there is a great substratum of 
fundamental truth and sweetness under them. 
Tbhey.must be read always and by every one. 


«+s We have had occasion to commend in a 
previous issue the ‘‘Hand-books for Bible Class- 
os,”’ edited by Drs. Dods and Whyte. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) The latest we have seen 
is The Church, by the Rey. Professor Binnie, 
D.D., of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. It 
is just what such a manual ought to be. Of 
course, the Church in the case is Presbyterian, 
but there is pot too much of it, or perhaps we 
should say the whole Charch question is placed 
on large, free, and fruitful grounds, whieh cor- 
respond to the divine intention and which 
premise a useful Church and one which will 
command the love of its members and the re- 
spect of the world. We observe, also, that the 
Presbyterianism of the volumes is of the kind 
which bas undergone a healthy modification 
by Congregational proximity. This is espe- 
cially apparent in the author's concession of the 
adequacy of a local charch to the organization 
and administration of its affairs, and in the as- 
sertion of the concurrence of popular election 
and official ordination iu the appointment of 
ministers. Doctrinally the manual is of the 
most conservative type. 
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~..-Mrs. B. M. Backhout discloses in the 
preface to her Aftermath, from City and OCoun- 
Smith & 
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Co.) some dim perception of ber disquslifica- 
tions to produce such a book. Her defects are 
not literary and of her style we make no com- 
plaint. She appears before the public with a 
frank confession that she flew over the coun- 
try, knows little or nothing of it but what she 
saw, bad not time even in such a place as Ant- 
werp for more than a look around, on which 
she reports things worth seeing in the place. 
Sbe goes into no new places, sees vo new 
thing, finds nothing new in old ones, and does 
not look long enough at anything to get the 
notion of itinto her mind. She frankly con- 
fesses ignorance and no critical acquaintance 
with things abroad, yet she indulges « 
sweet confidence that her impressions of these 
matters are worth something or that her lively 
way of stating them may make the book sell. 


-...The Messrs. A. Williams & Co., of Bos- 
ton, publish a memorial of Thaddeus Stevens, 
Uommoner, by E. B. Callender. It is a brief 
record of a man who through the stern period 
of the late war was so emphatically the man 
for the day that he was not the man for any 
otber day. Hisservices were immense. His 
courage, honesty, and bold strength were 
worth more to the nation than can easily be 
computed ; but be was a part of these times 
and represented the statesmanshbip which goes 
with revolution and revolutionary times. It is 
an anachronism to deduce from him a perma- 
pent succession of “‘ stalwaris,”’ as bis memor- 
falist biographer is inclined to do. The volume 
recalls the great days of the war and may serve 
the good purpose of keeping the nation in 
mind both of what was gained and what was 
aimed at inthat struggle. In typographic exe- 
cution of paper aud print the volume isa 
model. 


...-Zhe Eelectie Historical Atlas is a fairly 
good compilation for students and general 
readers, though it presents some mysteries 
which we have not yet found our way through. 
For example, No. I, ‘“‘ The Assyrian World,’’is 
too much for us. If the cartographer means 
that the world stood thus on its foundations at 
that time, that might be true enough in a sense, 
but there should be more of it, and either 
very different names or none at all. But what 
does he mean by putting Ivernia, Mauretania, 
Nigritia, Germania, etc. on that map of the 
** Assyrian World.”’ ‘‘ Ancient Greece” is too 
indefinite. We want to know in what period of 
its long and changing history Greece stood as 
here figured. The maps grow more definite as 
we advance in the collection, and its value 
is so greatly increased as to justify us in say- 
ing that it is, what it claims to be, a useful 
and convenient hand-book for students and 
general readers. 


...- We regret to find little that is new and 
still less that is worth saying in 8. J. Stewart's 
The Gospel of Law, a Series of Discourses upon 
Fundamental Church Doctrines. (Boston : Geo. 
H. Ellis.) The mistakes of the book are in- 
numerable and, though rarely prodigious, are 
enough to send its arrows around the mark on 
acurve. Nodoubtthe author means to deal 
frankly and truly ; but his defect fs that which 
Mr. Ruskin bas observed in the Irish. “I have 
seen wuch of Irish character,’’ be writes, in 
“Sesame and the Lilies,’’ ‘and have watched 
it closely, for I have also much loved it ; and I 
think the form of failure to which it is most 
Mable is this: that, being generous-hearted and 
wholly intending always to do right, it does 
not attend to the eternal laws of right, but 
thinks it must necessarily do right because it 
means to do so, and, therefore, does wiong 
witbout finding it out.” 


....Kibot, who bas already made a reputation 
by his works on Heredity, English Psychol- 
ogy, ete., bas recently written au essay on 
Diseases of Memory. (D. Appleton & Co.) He 
calls it an essay in the positive psychology. 
It isa study from a pathological? standpoint, 
{llastrated by cases. In his first chapter he 
treats of memory asa biological fact and as 
consisting, in an addition, of secondary states 
of cousciousness. Tbe second and third chap- 
ters show the laws of loss of memory, its 
progression, and bow, in some cases, there is 
or can be re-education. Sudden returns of 
memory and cases of perverted memory are 
illustrated in the next chapter. He then con- 
nects memory with nutrition and in part with 
the quantity and quality of the blood. The 
book cannot fail to interest any who have 
thought upon these subjects. 


...-In John Morley’s “ English Men of Let- 
ters’? Mr. Adolphus William Ward makes his 
appearance with a well-written, discrimipating 
life of Dickens, He bas the abundant material 
of Jobn Foster at bis command and holds the 
right clues in his hands as he threads his way. 
He has been fortunate enough to obtain poe 
session of some hitherto unpublished matter. 
The merit of bis work lies, however, in his ju- 
dicious condensation of the voluminous ma- 
terial, and in the free but appreciative criti- 
cism to the great novelist, and in the 
sketch 6f his career and of the connection of 
his personal history with his literary creations, 
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eee The Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. pub- 
lish, in a bandsome 8vo of 90 pages, the letters 
contributed by Jobn Franklin Graff to the 
Philadelphia Press, in 1881, 1882, under the title 
of “‘ Gruybeard’s”” Colorado ; or, Notes on the 
Centennial State, in which he describes con 
amore a journey from Philadelphia to Denver 
and back in the Autumn and Winter of the 
same years, These letters were intended to 
convey the author’s impressions of the West— 
its business, institutions, people, and pros- 
pects—and are a conscientious endeavor to aid 
inquirers and especially young men to get at 
the facts they require to know. 


..--Horace W. Fuller, of the Suffolk Bar, bas 
collected in a 12mo of 264 pages (Boston: 
Soule & Bugbee)a volume of Noted French 
Trials, Impostors, and Adventurers, Some of the 
eases described have historic notoriety; as, for 
example, that of Cartouche and of the false 
Dauphinus. The law-points in the cases bave 
been looked up and given as wellas the state 
of our knowledge of them permits. They have 
not the technical interest of Sergeant Ballan- 
tine’s expositions; but they surpass them in 
exciting interest and are, at least, euc- 
cessful in holding the reader in a very lively 
state of surprise. 


...-Tbe Rev. Charles Wood, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Albany, pub. 
lishes a volume of Saunterings in Hurope, with 
an introductory note by the Rev. W. M, Tay- 
lor, D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle. (A. 
D. F. Rendolph & Co.) Mr. Wood is an intel- 
ligent traveler, with a well-formed judgment 
of what is most worth the pains of looking it 
up, and he has the power to tell his story 
pleasantly. He went abroad not only to see 
things, but to see men, as well. His interviews 
with distinguished people are numerous and 
generally in good taste. 


: --.The Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. pub- 

lish the ‘ Martha’s Vineyard Series of Text- 
books” prepared for the Summer School held on 
that island. The only number in the series we 
have seen is The Preparatory Book of German 
Prose, by Hermann B. Boisen, A. M., one of the 
directors of the School. The Reader is composed 
of selections arranged in five different grades 
of difficulty and made from such authors as 
Grimm, Auderson, Hebel, Becker, and Polko. 


----Two Hard Cases is Dr. W. W. Godding’s 
view as a medical expert of the Guiteau case. 
The first ‘case’ introduced into the narrative 
serves as a basis of comperison, but is neither 
very clearly one of wholly irresponsible insan- 
ity, nor very unusually striking in its features. 
The restatement of the Guiteau case adds little 
or nothing to our knowledge of it and is not 
marked with any features to give it value asa 
study of morbid pathology. 


...-Bird-Bolts. Shots on the Wing, by Francis 
Tiffany (Boston: George H. Ellis), is bright 
and sensible, a light and neatly printed vol- 
ume, to read inthe hammock. Itis sketchy 
and pleasantly didacticon a wide range of 
topics. The style in which its wit, wisdom, 
and satire are administered is very accurately 
illustrated in the title it bears. 


-++-Dr. Corning, in a small pamphlet on 
Carotid Compression and Brain Rest (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) seeks to show 
that, by pressure of arteries or a kind of bead- 
truss and other mechanical means, we may 
regulate the blood of the brain and so give 
rest. It shows thought, but will as yet hardly 
be accepted as skilled practice. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Lists of considerable length from various 
houses ‘invite attention from the general 
reader and suggest anearly opening to the 
autumnal season of book publisbing. James 
R. Osgood & Co. announced for appearance in 
September, the following volumes: “ Jewish 
History and Bible Narrative”; ‘‘The Old 
Masters of Belgium and Holland,” translated 
from the French of Eugéne Fromentin, by 
Mrs. Mary C. Robbins ; two volumes of which 
Kate Sanborn is the editor or compiler (with 
Walter Satterlee and J. W. Champney as the 
respective illustrators), ‘‘ Grandma’s Garden ” 
also “‘Kaie Sanborn’s Sunshine Calendar” ; 
also a book of the A, B, C for children, which 
will rejoice in the remarkable title of ‘* Billy 
Blew-Away’s Alphabetical, Orthographical, 
and Philological Picture-Book for Learners.” 
The mental activity necessary to pronounce 
such a name does not mark the booklet as par- 
ticularly appropriate to its ‘* Lazy Hour” series. 

In tion with the announcement in 
this column, last week, of the publication by 
the same firm of “‘an eotirely new romance,” 
entitled ‘* Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,’ by Nathan- 
fel Hawthorne (the manuscript of which was 
stated to have recently come to light), a letter 
from Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, in the 
New York Tribune, practically denied the ex- 
istence of. any unpublished manuscript of her 
*ather’s, which was left, or could be put, in 
wuitable shape for the press.——wW. F. 








THE INDEPENDERXT. 


Christ’s Resurrection, from a Lawyer’s Stand- 
point.”._J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in 
prees, and for September issue ‘‘ Timothy: His 
Neighbors and His Friends,”’ a novel by Mrs. 
Mary E. Ireland; ‘‘ A Landlubber’s Log of his 
Voyage around Cape Horn,” by Morton 
McMichael ; “* Portia ; or, by Passions Rocked ; 
a Novel”; a novel from the German of 
Clairé V. Gliimer, **The Dénninghausens”’; 
and “The Climate of America: its In- 
fluence in Health and Disease,’’ by 
Wm. Pepper, M. D., LL.D. Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons’s first Fall publications include, 
with otber works, Mr. W. H. Mallock’s new 
volume, “Social Equality: a Study in a Mise- 
ing Science’’; ** The Political Conspiracies Pre- 
ceding the Rebellion,” by Thomas M. Ander- 
son; R. A. Proctor’s ‘‘ Easy Star Lessons”; 
and s couple of art hand-books, “‘ Sketching in 
Water-Colors,”’ by C. Hatton, and ‘* Drawing 
in Black and White, Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, 
and Pen and Ink,” by Susan Carter. ‘‘ A His- 
tory of English Prose Fiction,” by Bayard 
Tuckerman ; ‘Six Months in Persia,’ by E. 
Stack; and ‘‘Sheaves,”’ a volume of poems by 
Harriette Converse, are to be added to the 
above list.———George H. Ellis intends issuing 
on September Ist an American edition of Miss 
Francis Power Cobbe’s new book (which we 
notice has won praise from several critics), 
“The Peak in Darien,” being a collection of 
essays ‘“‘touchbing concerns of the soul and 
body.”” Through her ** Lectures on the Duties 
of Women,’’ Miss Cobbe has already achieved 
some popularity in this country.———For 
some time we have hoped for an article 
upon architecture in New York City, from the 
pen of a competent critic. Mr. Clarence Cook 
has furnished forthe October number of 7he 
North American Review a paper largely devoted 
to this subject. Professor Knight’s inter- 
estingly annotated edition of Wordsworth has 
just appeared in London. Victor Hugo, 
indefatigable as ever, has been rewriting, un- 
der the title “Les Jumeauz,"’ an early dramatic 
effort, based upon sundry incidents in the 
career of Cardinal Mazarin and the war of the 
Frondists. “The good, gray poet,’’ Mr. 
Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass’’ 
has been officially declared tabu in Trinity 
College, Dublin. J. A. Galbraith, Esq., has 
written to Attorney-General Marston, of 
Massachusetts, that the copy of the book re- 
ferred to was recently returned to the donor, 
by order of the Board of the College, as of too 
scandalous a pature for perusal-iu the library. 
Mr. Galbraith expressed tothe Attorney-Gen- 
eral bis great satisfaction to find that so highs 
legal officer found it necessary, as the guardian 
of public morality, to forbid its publication 
within the limits of his state. Miss 
Constance Fenimore Woolson’s new novél, 
which the author of ‘‘ Anne”’ is now complet- 
ing in Baden-Baden, will begin its serial course 
iu Harper's Monthly with the November num- 
ber of that magazine. It is astory exclusively 
devoted to American life and character. It 
will bear the title (perhaps somewhat conven- 
tional) ** For the Major.’? Miss Woolson bas 
just recovered from an exceedingly serious i]l- 
ness. When about twenty years of age, 
Macmillen, the founder of the great publishing 
house in London, first set foot one eveningin the 
British capital, fresh from Scotland, in search 
of work, alone and entirely friendless, if not 
moneyless. Mr. Thomas Hughes, his biogra- 
pher, quotes the words in which Mr. Macwil- 
lan afterward alluded to his forlorn situation. 
** All the way from Stationer’s Court to Gos- 
well Road was sprinkled with tears. At that 
hour the passers-by could not notice me. I 
certainly did vot notice them, except when 1 
was stopped avd spoken to by the poor and un- 
fortunate. These I could have taken and 
pressed to my heart. Ab! me, what a world 
we livein!”” But the youth speedily found a 
modest situation with « bookseller and bis 
subsequent career is a matter of literary his- 
tory.———Some of the original drawings by 
Cruikshank, for William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novels, are included in the lots of that author’s 
Hbrary to be disposed of by auction in London. 























BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, ete.. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Ust #% inohes and quarters. The number first 
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“A Book of Peculiar Interest.’’ 
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LRA AN OE IK 


Religions ntelligence. 
THE CONTEST IN BELGIUM. 


For upward of two years the conflict 
between the State and the Church bas been 
raging in Belgium. Not more bitter or 
upcompromisibg was the struggle of the 
Church in Germapy than bes been ite oppo- 
sition to the pew Belgian Educational Law, 
which is much milder and less revolution- 
ary in its character than the new school 
régime of France. Yet the whole country 
has been stirred most profoundly, and the 
conflict has run through politics, the 
Church, trade, and society, reaching almost 
every family. Our readers baye been kept 
informed of the various aspects of the 
struggle, especially of some of the results 
of the Purliamentary Commission ap- 
pointed to ascertain what obstruction las 
been intefposed by the Church, It may not 
be superfluous, however, in giving some ad- 
ditional information, which we find in an 
article by Henry Leach, in Macmil- 
lan's Magazine, to state again that the 
effect of the new law was simply to 
reassert the constitutional principle of 
free, unsectarian schools. Tbe schools 
thus founded had come wholly under cler- 
ical cootro) at a time when the govern- 
ment needed the support of the clerical 
party. The priests had such teachers in 
the schools as they wished, and practically 
the Church, and not the State, conducted 
them. The project of 1879 placed educa- 
tion again on the constitutional basis and 
reasserted the authority of the State; but 
no teaching except Catholic was permitted 
aud the priests had the same right to ip- 
struct the children that they had previously 
exercised. Against this very moderate 
change a papal allocution was launched 
and the Belgian bishops prepared to wage 
a war of obstruction. 

Because the priest could not continue as 
teacher the Church would have nothing to 
do with what it called godless schools. It 
was not content to use its exclusive priv- 
ilege of giving religious instrugtion to the 
children. The State must relinquish all 
authority. The effort of the Olsurcli has 
been to found parish schools and to prevent, 
by an ecclesiastical despotism almost 
unparalleled, the people from patronizing 
the State schools. Mr. Leach shows what a 
reign of terror was inaugurated: 

‘“*Without confession, no absolution; 
without absolution, “no gface; without 
grace, no possible salvation is the creed of 
Jatholic priest and people; and as soon as, 
at confession, the avowal was mede that 
the penitent in any way supported the offi- 
cial schools, the Jittle door of the confes- 
sional was closed and the suppliant dis- 
missed unabsolved. Delicate pregnant wo- 
men have had their apprebedsions terribly 
aggravated by the withholding of a spirit- 
ual soluce, uviversally sought and specially 
valued at such a season. The‘calm that 
should soothe and solemnize the dyiug-bed 
has been broken and distracted by angry 
recriminuations; by fierce insistence upon 
vows that have been commonly made only 
to the ear to be broken to the hope; by the 
outward admission of a fault which the 
inner conscience did not allow: by the re- 
luctant avd, as we should deem it, worth- 
less concessions wrung from the fears of 
persons physically and meéutally enfeebled 
to the last extremity:and im the imme- 
diate presence of death. More than one 
medical witness asserts that death bas been 
accelerated by the spiritual agony thus 
occasioned. In some cases the dying per- 
son’s confession has been abruptly cut short, 
that the priest might obtain the instrue- 
tions of his bishops; so abruptly that in 
one instance /e bon Diew was left upon the 
table of the sick chamber, the poor mori- 
bund all the while tern by’ oncertminty and 
the fear of dying before the bishop's answer 
could be obtained. After all, the submis- 
sion, extracted at a cost which has strained 
tbe relation of priest.and people to the ut- 
most, has generally proved worthless. Jt 
isthe concurrent testimony of nearly all 
the witnesses that, extreme unction and 
Christian burial once secured, the surviv- 
ors have held themselves absolved from 
promises thus extorted and have continued 
to send their children to the communal 
schools.” 

From the beginning fhe plan of the 
Church was to embarrass the government as 
much as possible and to prevent it from 
getting tenchers for the commucal-schools. 
Those of the women teachers who were re- 
ligieuses naturally sided with the clerical 
party and were at its disposal. In some 
instances, where they had signed a pledge 
to continue at their posts, they disregarded 
their promises at the most inconvenient 
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time for the government. Strong induce- 
ments weré held to male teachers, of whom 
a much latger proportion bad been trained 
in the Normal School. Three reasons were 
recognized as valid for continuing to teach 
in communal schools: 


“1. Liability to military .service. 2. 

Isoss of a government pension in early 
prospect. 3. The failure of the cure to 
establish a Catholic school. But even 
under such circumstances the episcopal 
permission to teach was weighted with the 
condition that the teacher should not give 
any religious instruction and should abstain 
Srom making any effort to increase the school 
whose efficiency he was receiving public 
money to promote.” 
The scholastic party, excepting the relig- 
teusea, stood firm against the threats and 
blandishments of the Church; but they 
have been made to suffer for it, 

‘‘They have been burnt in effigy, gib- 
heted in caricature, lampooned in libelous 
sobgs. composed, a8 a caustic witness 
pheases jt, by elerical Bérangers. Neither 
the dignity of the priesthood nor the sanc- 
tity of the pulpit have availed to save them 
or their schools from the most scurrilous 
ubuse. Heretics, schismatics, apostates, 
renegades, wolves in sheep ¢lothing, Zulus, 
nihilists, rotten hearts, whited sepulchers, 
apostles of Satan, men who go about, to 
gather the largest possible harvest of souls 
for the devil are a fair sample of the 
epithets applied to them.” 

The strongest pressure has, perhaps, been 
brought to bear on parents, and on children 
who attend communal schools. The re- 
fusal to admit to the first communion, which 
is an occasion second only to marriage, has 
been very effective. There are many ways 
at the command of priests in putting indig- 
nities on children who will not obey them. 

“To Keep them out in the cold at the 
church-door, waiting for their lesson io the 
catechism, which they are forbidden to re- 
ceive from their own, teachers;.to thrust 
them into inferior places during divine 
service, whilst the children of the Catholic 
schools are Ostentatiously brought to the 
front; to pass them by deliberately in 
the religious mstmuction and apply to 
them injurious epithets—such as beggurs, 
liberals, and even damnés—the medixyal 
term gueuz seems to have been specially 
revived for their annoyance; toadoptevery 
meanS which cankg de de them in the 
eyes of their fell and wound the senpi- 
tive feelings of hood—-this 4s wot the 
worst part of what these poor, helpless 
children havé had to bear. . Far. more iv- 
jurious to our mind-has been the advice 
constantly given them in the confessions) 
that they should refuse to obey their 
parents, shouldiplay truant, feigo sickness, 
submit to be beaten, bear anything, rather 
than consent to go to the accursed schools. 
Indeed, the discord kindled in family life 
has been among the gravest evils which 
have resulted from the Catholic claims in 
the education question.” 


Thus the priests have not hesitated to un- 
dermine the family relation, in the pursuit 
of their purposes; and they have coun- 
seled wives to coerce their husbands, and, 
where this could not be done, to use artifices 
to gain them for the Church party. This 
question has even_obtruded itself in the 
hour of death. How deep the grief of the 
widow ‘* whose husband, for no other fault 
than that of supporting the national 
schools, was borne to his grave without the 
Christ, ‘like a thief,’ or thrust for burial 
into the corner reseryed for suicides and 
reprobates! The pressure thus used,” con- 
tinues Mr. Leach, ‘‘ has not beep ephemeral. 
Some witnesses affirmed that they had been 
excluded from the sacraments for three 
years; nor hus it been mitigated by any 
geotleness in the performance of a painful 
task. It is simply brutal to say to a dying 
woman ‘ Quick! you have only. two hours 
to live’; or, im answer to the piteous en- 
trealy ‘I want to think no more about 
schools. I want to think only about God,’ 
to turn to the busband with ‘ Idiot! now 
remember, when you are dying, you shall 
have no confession; you shall perish like a 
dog, with your devil’s school.’” 


Whut have been the results of this Satan- 
ic system? Let Mr. Leach answer: 


** Its invmediate results have been in some 
few districts to weaken, even to empty the 
national schools; but in other respects they 
have been very different from the expecta- 
tions of those who so_ hotly burried to the 
fray. The conflict has produced bitter di- 
vi-iou in parishes where harmony used to 
prevail, It bas alienated vast numbers of 
her peaceful followers from the Church to 





which every tie of early training, long asso- | 


ciation, and personal iuclivation bound 
them. It has shaken the authority of the 
priésthood in districts where it was deemed 
to be immovable. It has driven a large 


, 





proportion of the agricultura] population, 
estimated in the different districts from 
one-fifth to one-half, into the arms of the 
Liberal party. To men who care and pray 
for the maintenance of a rational Christian- 
ity the position of these schismatics, ia 
spite of themselves, is full of the deepest 
interest. Under such circumstances men 
find a painful difficulty in reconciling faith 
with freedom; yet many are. gradually 
groping their way through the dark toa 

tm foundation. They cannot yield assent, 
even though an infallible Pope should affirm 
it, to the dogmatic assertion tliat it is evil to 
do good, to perform acts of charity, to in- 
culeate morality, to teach the letter of a 
catechism lauded and accepted by the 
priesthood, We may believe that scores of 
really devont mep and women have been 
brought to the admirably expressed de- 
cision of a national teacher, when urged, 
under pain of spiritual penalties, to desist 
from religious teaching: ‘God is my judge, 
and it is impossible that he should con- 
demn me because I teach children to know 
him and to love him; for in that case he 
would no longer be God,’” 





Bors the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terlan Churches repor: an increase of wem- 
bers. The Northern Chureb bas a Jarger in- 
crease than inany of the previous five years. 
Here are the chief items for 1878 and 1882: 


1878. 1882, 
GRO B Rin ccnp ccvcceceoccvce 87 23 
Presbyteries.. .......... 178 180 
Candidates............... 636 Lic) 
Licentiates.............+. 831 301 
Ministers. 1... .......++++ - 4901 5,145 
Installations,........... - 239 806 
Ministers Received...... 4a oO 
Ministers Dismissed..... 21 28 
Ministers Deceased...... 72 8 
Chuerohes. 4 i.5 device... 5.260 5,744 
Added: Examination 82,277 29,380 
Added: Certificate....... 21.683 24,651 
Communicants........... 967,855 502,128 
Baptioms: Adults........ 14,610 0,678 
Raptiems: Infanta....... 19.326 19,026 
Sunday-school Members 59, 654,061 
, CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Home Missions........... $467,625 
Foreign Missions......... 370,772 465,219 
Education............0. e. 95,847 142,970 
Publication... :........... 30, 781 43,6008 
Church Ereetion........ o. 97,505 185,620 
Relief Fund.............0 52,268 36,028 
At TT IR 43,583 70,832 
Sustentation.............. 19,946 20,697 
General Atsembly........ 40,452 44,262 
Gongregational........... 6,838,659 6,862,640 
Miscellaneous............ + », 818,649  . 929,910 
— —_—- -— -- 
Total..... qerntgqoaeces $8,251,956 99,240,307 


These are the statistics. Here is a table of the 
Southern Charch for the same years : 





1878. 1888. 
Bynods.............. eecee. 12 18 
Presbyteries............ oo 64 66 
Candidates............ ooo 145 160 
Ticentiates...........-« es 73 40 
Minlaters.........0cecse00 1,044 1,081 
CRUTOMAB ss 05000002 c0c0000 1,878 2,010 
Installations. ,........... u 8 
Ministers deceased...... ™“ 23 
Ministers received...... 7 8 
Ministers dismissed.... 5 8 
Added on Examination. 6,375 6,062 
Added on Certificate.... 3,471 4,016 
Total Communicants... 114,578 123,806 
Adults Bapttzed......... 2,135 1,668 
Infants Baptized........ 4,561 4,70 
Baptized Nen-Comm’ts. 24,008 28,257 
No. in Sunday-schools.. 68,121 75,888 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Sustentation, .. $27,327 $86,087 
Evangelistic... coe 12,689 25,800 
Invalid Fund.,......... 9,042 10,407 
Foreign Missions ,,,.. 34.939 46,638 
Education.............. 34,028 41,014 
Publication............ 14,225, 8,820 
Presbyterial,..,.... 32,146 18,718 
Pastors’ Salaries...... 582,502 540,745 
Congregational........ 308,814 $47 913 
Miscellaneous......... 50,258 58,132 
V—__—"_—_— —_——— 
FET cccegscccces $1,080,971 $1,190,183 
.-«-This bas been a good year, it seems, for 
the British Methodist Churches. In Zion’s 
Herald the following table of gains is given: 
Wesleyan Methodist. ............... 12,674 
Primitive Methodist, ............... 5,978 
Rible Christians, about.......... .. 2,000 
Methodist Free Churches, about.. 1,200 
Methodist New Connection ........ 861 


Total increase in England... .22,718 


...-The last number of the Christian Intelli- 
gencer thus refers to the statistics of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church : 


**There fe danger that a false impression 
with reference: to the condition and progress 
of the Reformed Church may be made by an 
examination of the ‘Minutes’ of the General 
Synod, if attention be confived to the toal of 
commupicants reported in 1888, as compared 
with that of 1881. Such a comparison shows 
an apparent deerease in membership of 424. 
But an examivation of the detailed reports of 
the various classes will prove that, instead of 
decreasing, the Church has made gratifying 
increase Guring the past year. The increase in 
membership aud the losses by dismission, 
death, and discipline are as follows: 





Many of the ¢hurchés bave revised their lists 
of members @uring the year, which will ac- 
count for the decrease imthe total 


apparent 
membership of the Church.” } 
.-.-Miss Collet’e Brabmo Year-Book, just 





issued, gives a list of one hundred and sixty- 
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two Somajes fa India. Fifty-six have meeting 
houses of their own. There were eighteen 
Brahmo marriages during the year, in- 
cluding two of Keshub Chunder Sen‘s familys 
In two cases the girls were fourteen years old, 
the rest were above sixteen. Miss Collet re- 
gards Mr. Sen’s New Dispeneation as a depart- 
ure in the direction of mysticiem and idolatry. 








aMissions, 


THE SWISS MISSION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


Tue Free Church of the Canton of Vaud did 
pot engage as such in heathen missions before 
the year 1969, although most of its members 
had taken a warm interest in the cause of 
Christ and had contributed to the support of 
the existing societies, especially those of Basel 
and Paris and of the Moravians. An wnex- 
pected opening was offered in May, 1869, when 
two students of the Seminary at Lausanne, 
Ernest Creux and Pau! Berthond, besought 
the synod to establish a mission and offered 
themselves for the work. In September of 
the same year the synod appointed a standing 
committee of missions. The attention of this 
committee was turned to Africa as a suitable 
field, where several French Swiss were engaged 
in the service of the Paris mission. To prepare 
themselves for their work, Berthond attended 
a course of medicine and Creux engaged in 
evangelistic labors in Vaud,so that when,in Oc- 
tober, 1871, the Paris Missionary Society called 
for more laborers, the Free Church was able to 
offer its two candidates and undertake their 
support, upon a system of informal, voluntary 
co-operation. The two wissionarics, sailiug a 
few months apart, reacbed Bapediland, among 
the northeastern tribes of the Basutos, in May, 
1873. King Secocoeni, who had driven the 
Berlin missionaries and their converts out of 
bis country, would not let them in. The 
Transvaal Government also hesitated to admit 
them ; but, after it was made to see the differ- 
ence between Swiss, like them, and the French, 
of whom it was afraid, gave their permission 
to settle in the district of Speluvken. It thus 
became best to separate from the French mis- 
sions, and the synod in 1874 decided to estab- 
lish its work on an independent footing. The 
missionaries, accordingly, departed from their 
French friends in April, 1875, and, with two 
evangelists, Bethnell and Jeremiali, engaged 
from the Basuto converts, set out for their des- 
tined field of labor in the northern part of 
the Transvaal. Here they founded the station 
of Valdesia, among the people called the 
Makwaba, where a Basoto evangelist, Eliakim, 
had already been at work for two years. The 
Makwaba were a people of quite a different. 
character from the Basutos; not settled and 
far less civilized than they. Some of them had 
worked for the Boers and in the diamond fields 
and afew nowinal Christians bad settled among 
them. The first year’s labors were prosperous, 
so that, when Christmas time came, the mis- 
sion numbered about seventy perscns to be 
recognized in the distribution of presents, and 
means had been found through three native 
evangelists, tanght at the French stations, to 
extend the work to the Bapedi. A few months 
afterward, however, the Bapedi evangelists 
were expelled by the heathen chiefs, and the 
Boers of the Transvaal, havin been excited to 
jealousy by the presence of the French-taught 
evangelists, concluded that the Swiss mission- 
aries were one in fniterést with the French 
and caused'them to be arrested. They were 
released, after having been detained for a con- 
siderable time and aftér much parlying, on 
presentation, in their ordination papers, of 
evidence that they were really Swiss, and not 
French. The story of tlie progress of 
the evangelistic labors, of the working 
of the Spirit upon the hearts of the 
people, and of the gradual extension of the 
missfon is one of rare and peculiar interest 
and would make a complete article of itself. 
At the Christmas festival of 1877 ninety persons, 
including the families of the missionaries, the 
persons attactied to them, and the converts, 
were recognized in the distribution of the gifts. 
At the end of 1878 the native congregation in 
Valdesta, including those under instruction for 
baptism, numbered forty-three souls. The 
mission was afflicted with fevers during ths 
whole of 1879 and the number of members of 
of the families of the missionaries was re- 


duced by death from ten to four. A new sta- 
tion bad been founded at Waterfall, Where the 
Gospel was preached in the middle of 1880 to 
congregations often numbering 28 many as 
sixty persons. The station at Valdesia de- 
clined, till it eventually became a subordinate 
station, and its mame was transferred to Wa- 
terfall and the mission had a Valdesia Klipfon- 
tein and a Valdesia Waterfall. The decline of 
Valdesia was, doubtless, partly owing to the 
sickness and disability of Berthond, who bad 
the charge of it; but was attributed to the 
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Haws of the Week. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Preswpext AntHuR has remsined at his 
residence in New York City during the past 
week, receiving but few callers and avoiding 
any public demonstrations. He leaves this 
week for Newport, R. 1., where he will remain 
for some days as the guest of ex-Governor Mor- 
gan, of New York. Secretary Chandler has 
also been in New York, arriving in the Govern- 
ment steamer “‘ Tallapoosa.” 


....Benjamin H. Hill, United States senator 
from Georgia, died in Atlanta, on Wednesday of 
last week, of cancer in the mouth, after months 
of suffering. He was in his 59th year and had 
led a public life for many years past, his death 
occurring while in office. The funeral took 
place on Saturday last, during which business 
was generally suspended throughout the state. 


.-. The Utah Commission has arrived at Salt 
Lake City, and the Mormon Church has engaged 
four law firms to defend the county officials, 
who are about to lose their positions under the 
provisions of the Edmunds bill. 


..--Precautions are being taken at the quar- 
antine station in New York Harbor to preyent 
the importation of yellow fever. The disease 
is spreading at Brownsville, Texas, and fears of 
an epidemic are entertained. 


----The Indians at the Pine Ridge Agency, 
Dakota, have offered to put down the rebellious 
Red Cloud. In Arizona the Mohave Apaches 
have prevented a rising of the Tontos. 


FOREIGN. 


-»»eA number of skirmishes have taken place 
between the Egyptian and British troops dur- 
ing the week; but nothing rising to the im- 
portance of an engagement. It is reported that 
one of the Khédive’s new ministers has been 
arrested for communicating with Arabi Bey. 
Cherif Pasha is said to have been selected as 
the Khédive’s new prime minister. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has taken command of the British 
troops and on Saturday took possession of 
Port Said, to protect the Suez Canal. Ismailia 
‘was also taken by the British and the Egyptian 
troops driven away. M. de Lesseps has pro- 
tested vigorously against the orders of the Brit- 
fsh prohibiting the entrance of all vessels into 
the Canal, and the Canal Company, at its meet- 
ing in Paris, passed resolutions declaring the 
neutrality of the Canal, reserving the right to 
claim compensation from England. Turkey is 
evidently displeased at the intervention of the 
British and has taken no positive action toward 
settling the difficulties. Lord Dufferin, on be- 
half of England, has rejected the proposals 
made by the Porte for a military convention. 


--.-Considerable excitement was created in 
Ireland last week by the arrest and sentence of 
Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, ex-mayor of Dublin, a 
member of Parliament, and proprietor of the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, in Dublin, to three 
months’ imprisonment and to pay a “ine of £500 
for criticising the jury and the court which re- 
cently convicted Francis Haynes of murder. 
Mr. Gray said the jury were drunk immediately 
before agreeing on a verdict. The sentence 
created great excitement in Dublin ; but the 
Land League Leaders and the mayor of the city 
cautioned the people to remain quiet. The 
freedom of the city of Dublin was subsequently 
presented to Mesers. Parnell and Dillon. Nearly 
every mayor in Ireland was present. It is 


thought that Mr. Gop wil.comn.be.nigeens. 
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The Trustees of the Theological Seminary at Andover 
deeming ft important to take time to fill satistactorily 
the Professorships of Hebrew and Greek, hereby give 
Public notice that the instruction usually given in 
these departments to the Junior Class will be omitted 
during the coming year. 

The Middle Class will attend the lectures given to 
the Senior Class during the yearand th theological 


lectures of the following year. 
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Lectures to the Seniors begin on Monday, Sept. 11th, 
até p.m; to the Advanced Class, Tuesday, Sept. 12th, 
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NOTICES. 


@@” All commopications for the Editorial, Literary 
ews, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be adsressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial De. 
parument to the Commeicial Editor. and all business 
eommunications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

3” Remittances should be made payable to Tm: 
LYDEPENDENT. 

t®@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
muet be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not riily or publication. but asa 
Guaranty of good faith, 

t?™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

@™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
sripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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NOT LESS BUT MORE. 


Ir we have not greatly misread the times 
we live in, the words we have placed at the 
head of these lines express the attitude of 
men in general toward Christianity. They 
fee] that its divine and soul-nourishing sub- 
stance has been kept too much from them. 
They have been fed with too much of con- 
vention, tradition, and speculation. There 
is a deep and more or less latent, undefined 
feeling abroad that all this is not Christianity. 
Men suspect it; often unreasonably, but 
really. They don’t know how to separate it 
from the Gospel, in which they believe lies 
God's message to their hearts. 

The result is that their apparent position 
is not their real one. They seem to doubt 
Christianity when, in fact, at that cost of 
misconception, which to many minds is the 
greatest pain, they are really showing how 
much they believe in it. They seem to be 
raising a kind of revolt against God and His 
Son, when really what they desire is to have 
no other leader. They seem to be intent on 
cutting down Christianity to lower and 
weaker terms, to have less of it to believe, 
less of it to obey, less of it to dominate life, 
less of it to love and trust and lean on; when 
the real fact is that they want less of that 
which is not Christianity and more of that 
which is. 

Their criticism on the Church is not that 
there is too much Christianity in it, but too 
little. What perplexes them in the current 
theologies is the preponderance of tte spec- 
wlative over the biblical elements. They 
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are lost in a forest of bewildering particulars 
and of elaborate system, which gives them 
no clue, but leaves them to struggle with its 
net as they can. The much of the Gospel is 
split up into many. Each fraction is divided 
again and new distinctions put onit. Each 
granule is ground to an edge and armed 
with a point, and, perhaps, has the zeal of a 
fanatic in its tiny breast. Perhaps the age 
we live in exaggerates the picture. Vety 
likely there is a good deal of fancy, a good 
deal of prejudice, and a good deal of confu- 
sion of the special with the universal in its 
view. of these matters. But what we wish 
to say is, that the feeling which lies at the 
bottom of the best part of all this protest 
and this hesitation is not a desire for less 
Christianity, but for more. 

We are not thinking of triflers, but of se- 
rious minds. No other class is to be con- 
sidered. With this limitation, we say that 
if we have not misread the age we live in, 
instead of being characterized by a revolt 
against Christianity and a desire to have less 
of it, the real cry of the times is for more of 
it, and not less. 

We find proof of this in the way the Bible 
is studied ; in the growing interest in biblical, 
as compared with dogmatic theology; in the 
indifference of men to distinctions of creed 
and polity; in their new interest in the inner 
contents of the doctrines of grace—as, for ex- 
ample, the moral view of the atonement, as 
distinguished from the governmental; and, 
above all, in that drawing of all hearts and 
minds to Christ, to his life, his example, and 
his salvation, for which theology has already 
invented the word Christocentric. 

No doubt there is error in much of what 
we refer to. It is not sound. It is not safe. 
It already needs to be corrected and the need 
may become greater. But it is a poor in- 
terpreter of the times who sees no good in 
all this, and who cannot understand that 
what it means is more Christianity, and not 
less. 

The Church cannot afford to misread this 
fact. It will not lead the world if it does 
not understand the world. The function of 
the interpreter requires that it should un- 
derstand both languages—that of divine 
truth and that of the human mind and heart. 
We need to be reminded that the Church’s 
function as interpreter is not inferior to that 
of Prophet and Preacher. 

The surest way to conciliate and to win 
the world isto give it more Christianity, 
and to remember, in our efforts to do so, 
that we give more only as what we give 
growssimpler. Life may have grown more 
complex, but faith is simpler. The human 
mind is on the search for essentials, and de- 
mands, with a kind of intolerance, that the 
Church shall be true to its maxim and hear 
only Christ. It would be no bad discovery 
for believers everywhere to make that, in 
freeing themselves from the conventional 
and the traditional, and in throwing over- 
board a good deal of their old methods and 
old assumptions, they might be embarked 
on a new method which would bring them 
not to less Christianity, but more. 





AFTER CONGRESS THE JUDG- 
MENT. 


Tue outburst of indignation over the in- 
famous River and Harbcr job is as grateful 
to every hovest man as it is unwelcome to 
every senator and representative who helped 
to accomplish the audacious robbery. 
Never were public opinion and the sense of 
decency more flagrantly insulted, and, if the 
conscience of the nation had failed to re- 
spoad with a swift and severe condemnation, 
the future would have been black with de- 
spair. Congress had already, in the passage 
of the Anti-Chinese bill—a messure directly 
opposed to the policy of the nation and the 
genius of its institutions—trespassed dan- 
gerously on the public patience, and those 
political demagogues, who sacrificed so 
much to partisan objects, might even witb 
this load of obloquy bave trembled to meet 
their outraged constituents; but there had 
been a weakening on the part of the press, 
which bad on a former occasion punished Mr. 
Blaine severely and effectively for echoing 
the cry of the Sand Lots orators against the 
Chinese, and such papers as the New York 
Times showed too much willingness to com- 
promise, for party purposes, ona principle. 
Toe condemnation of this measure by the 
press was much milder than the people 
would avhe expressed, and the time ie com- 





ing when the national utterance on this 
question will be heard and heeded, from 
Maine to Califoroia. The country will yet 
put iteelf right. 

The President, more sensitive to public 
opinion than Congress, vetoed the bill for 
opening not the watercourses of the coun- 
try to navigation, but the way of the repre- 
sentative through the muddy pool of the 
primary and the poll to the votes of his con- 
stituents; but the protest against the anti- 
Chinese Bill had been so much less emphatic 
than its promoters had expected thet they 
belleved it to be safe to disregard both the 
President’s warning and the evidence of the 
gathering storm of the people’s indignation. 
If ii had been regarded as at all probable 
that the audacity and cupidity of the Na- 
tion's representatives in Washington were 
equal to the overriding of veto and 
virtue alike, they would ‘have been 
left in no doubt concerning the re- 
ception their constituents would give 
them. There is an excellent opportunity 
now for the people to do something more 
than simply express in general terms their 
sense of the outrage which has been com- 
mitted. The offenders are now tq be dealt 
with as individuals, aud they may be com- 
pelled to give a strict account of their 
stewardship. It is fortunate that the 
nominating conventions come so soon after 
covgressional adjournment. Before indig- 
nation cools, before time begins to palliate 
the heinousness of the offense, before the 
individual promoters have covered up their 
sin, let the bolt of vengeance fall. It 
would not be a public calamity if every 
representative whose vote was counted 
against the veto (unfortunately the senators 
cannot be reached directly) were defeated, 
either in the nominating conventions or at 
the polls. Such an expression of the pop- 
ular will would be worth ten years of mere 
inculcation of honesty to legislators. We 
cannot expect that those who make laws 
forusia Washington will show more re- 
gard for public opinion inthe future than 
in the past unless they are made to feel that 
it will be surely enforced at tlie ballot-box. 

Among the first to be’ called to account 
wasa New Jersey represettative of a dis- 
trict adjoining that of Miles Ross and of 
the same political faith as that noted per- 
son. Ross is sole author of the magnificent 
plan for the improvement of Cheesequake 
Creek, or ditch, to promote interstate com- 
merce (the scowing of clay) and of other 
equally national enterprises, and his col- 
league evinced the same public spirit. 
Harris is serving his first term in Congress, 
and, according to party rules, was entitled 
to a second nomination. The chuirman of 
the convention, however, called attention 
to the vote of the representative, and said, 
if they could approve it, they ought to re- 
nominate him. With all the help of prece- 
dent, of party machinery, and of a written 
explanation which he had at hand, ready to 
read, be was only nominated by a vote of 
88 to 81 on the third ballot. When we con- 
sider what the material is of which such 
conventions are often composed, there is 
much that is encouraging in this expression 
and it may be reasonably expected that he 
will be defeated at the polls. 

If the Democratic Party is thus anxious 
to purge itself of the offense of its repre- 
sentatives, how shall the Republican Party 
escape, if it neglect to repudiate the act of 
the Republican House? Here is an oppor- 
tunity for work which shall have a lasting 
effect and which will do more to restore 
the party to public confidence than any 
other one thing. Let us have new men 
(they are sure to be better because they 
cannot be worse) in the next Congress, 
There have been some strong utterances 
already in party councils; bat we shall not 
be satisfied to bave the matter end in 


words. 
It is good to sce that some of those who 


helped to filch millions from the Treasury 
feel pressed to explain their votes. Senator 
Hoar is one of these. His address to the 
people of Massachusetts would fill six or 
more of ourcolumns; but we are very much 
mistaken if it does pot injure the cause be 
purposed to help. He defends the appro- 
priations on the ground that they will de- 
velop our commerce and contribute to our 
common weal, apd closes with this further 





consideration : 
“Th uo nes this river 
end berber money. the best’ spent of all 
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Public appropriations, save only the pen- 
ions. There Ure vast spaces in this coun- 
ry where the United States Government 
has been known for a generation oply in 
the character of a conqueror or a tax-gatb- 
erer. It is good that they should see this 
great and beneficent power in its character 
of benefactor. Almost all the forces there 
are centrifugal. The United States is 
represented by a dozen congressmen and 
senators, by a district judge and marshal, 
and by the loca! postmaster, and that isall. 
The state has its governor, its judges, its 
executive departments, its numerous legis- 
lature, its state, county, and town officers, 
wielding every important instrumentality 
of government. All these are interested in 
supporting the dignity and enhancing the 
authority of the state. Thisis well. Itis 
the peculiar glory and security of American 
institutions. But it is also well that the 
people ia these sections of the country who 
bave been educated fora half century to look 
on the National Government with jealousy 
and dislike, and who have felt its terrible 
power in war, in wasted fields and desolated 
homes, should learn to associate its image 
with the beneficent works which join them 
with the great system of national commerce 
and on which their prosperity and wealth 
are hereafter to depend.” 
We make no objection to reasonable 
river and harbor appropriations. Nobody 
does. Senator Hoar need not trouble him- 
self to defend them. What we object to is 
not a suitable expenditure to improve a 
harbor at Mobile or to protect the channel 
and banks of the Mississippi; but the scores 
of appropriations for Cheesequake Creek 
and other merely local ‘‘ improvements,” 
which are lumped together for the purpose 
of securing a good log-rolling majority for 
the whole omnibus bill. This isits offense. 
But we are not affected by Senator Hoar’s 
sentimental defense of the most defensible 
of the appropriations. Congressmen have 
no right to give big appropriations to those 
in the South who have been in rebellion, 
just to make them feel good, just to soothe 
their ruffled sensibilities. Let the Govern- 
ment go on and do its duty, displaying 
economy and justice, rather than prodigal- 
ity and favoritism, and the good will it 
will thus gain will be worth a hundred fold 
all that which will ' be secured by lavishing 
gifts and offering bribes. There is no 
reason why the South should be better 
treated than the North. The bad boy does 
not need all the petting. The ‘‘ jealousy” 
and ‘‘dislike” which the child feels to its 
parent must be conquered in another way, 
and we believe it is in a fair way to be con- 
quered by the processes which are opening 
the avenues of intelligence in the South. 
There are good solid reasons for moder- 
ate appropriations for the improvement of 
the great arterial stream of the continent; 
but it may be doubted whether this pur- 
pose was kept very strictly in view. We be- 
lieve, as one of ourcity dailies expresses it, 
that ‘“‘one method of improvement above 
and apother method below on that great 
river, radically different from and incon- 
sistent with each other, did not get into the 
bill by accident. Opposing interests were 
reconciled by this scandalous log-rolling.” 
Fellow-citizens, do you want to send men 
to Congress who will thus rob the Treasury 
and debauch the public service? If not, 
blackball every representative who comes 
before you for renomination whose vote 
was vot on the right side of the River and 
Harbor Bill. 


DISLOYALTY TO THE POPE. 


From the charge that the Roman Cath- 
olic papers of this country are concealing 
sedulously from their readers the condem- 
nation of the Ladies’ Land League of Ire- 
land by the Pope and the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda we gladly ex- 
cept the Pittsburgh Catholic. That -is the 
only Catholic paper in which we bave seen 
the Circular Letter of the Irish bishops, 
including the communication from tbe 
Propaganda, given in Euglish. Some have 
not given it at all, and others have given 
the quotations from the Propaganda io 
Latin. The Catholic Telegraph makes the 
following very uncandid defense: 

“The New York INDEPENDENT quotes 
The Catholic Telegraph ow the Ladies’ Land 
League, and rebukes us editorially for 
‘concealing: from our readers the Pope’s 
condemnation of it,’ which we bave never 
yet seen «nd, consequently, could not con- 
ceal. We maintain, with Archbishop 
Croke, that the Irish Hierarchy has not 
condemned the League. The 
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and their letter ‘did not contain a single | you want intercourse with us? That can- Editorial Rotes for Moab and my inward parts for Kir-haresh. 


direct reference to the Ladies’ Land 
League.’ There are serious flawsiuo THE 
INDEPENDENT’S translation of the Latin in- 
struction from the Propaganda.” 
The Telegraph says it has never seen the 
Pope’s condemnation of the Ladies’ Land 
League. It has seen the condemnation sent 
by the Propaganda, which is bis cabinet 
and whose acts have his approval, as the 
bishops distinctly declare. This is the 
merest equivocation. It then says that the 
Irish hierarchy have not condemned the 
League. But they have quoted the Props- 
ganda’s condemnation of it aud declared 
that ‘‘it speaks to us in the name and with 
tie authority of the Father of the Christian 
World.” The Telegraph says that the Prop- 
aganda only suggested that the bishops 
should examine the matter. This isnottrue. 
The Propaganda condemned the League by 
name. The Telegraph then says that the 
bishup’s letter contained not a single direct 
reference to the Ladies’ Land League. It 
contained the Propaganda’s condemnation 
iv full. There are serious flaws, says the 
Telegraph, in our trauslation of the Latin 
instruction from tbe Propaganda. Then 
why does it not give a correct translation? 
The reason is, because it dares not let 
its readers see it. We gave, two weeks 
ago, both the Latin and our translation, 
avd our readers can tel] whetber it was 
correctly translated. But, that there may 
be no questiou tbat the Propaganda, spesk- 
ing, say the Irish bishops, ‘‘in the name 
and with the authority of the Fatber of 
the Christian World,” did actually condemn 
the League by name, we give here exactly 
the less correct translation, which we take 
from the honest Pittsburgh Catholic : 
“‘They shall examine with great care 
into the nature of the Association called 
the ‘ Ladies’ Land League,’ and they ought 
to consider carefully the many baneful 
effects to the modesty of women which, it 
is to be feared, would result from the same 
and which must of necessitv be avoided. 
Moreover, in general, these political assem- 
blages and associations of women, as such, 
ought not to be tolerated.” 
We ask again: Why will pot The Catholic 
Telegraph and the other Cathelic papers give 
this to their readers? Our own opinion is 
that it is because they are not as loyal to 
Pope Leo XIII as they were to Pius IX. 





COREA AND ITS FUTURE. 


WE are in the dark as to the cause of the 
revolution in Corea, in which the King and 
Queen have perished; but there is good 
reason for assuming that it is ube desperate 
attempt of the anti-foreign party to prevent 
the opening of Corean ports to the world’s 
commerce. A strange interest is felt in 
this mysterious land, which has been 
hightened by every attempt to enterit. It 
is still an ‘‘ undiscovered country”—and we 
might add, in view of the many who, per- 
sisting in penetrating its mystery, have per- 
ished therefor—‘‘ from whose bourne no 
traveler returns.” We cannot fully under- 
stund the reasons which have so long and 
so completely isolated this peninsula from 
the rest of the world, after Chiva and Japan 
have opened their ports; nor why these con- 
taguous countries, to the former of which 
the Coreans have been paying homage, 
should have been denied the confidence with- 
heid from Russia, England, France, and the 
United States. Corea is by no means a 
powerful kingdom. It could not have de- 
fended itself at any time from a well-armed 
foreign force which might have been 
landed on its shores. Its military methods 
and equipment are avtiquated and ineffect 
ive. Yet gunboats have given them, from 
the Séou! River, an -exhib'tion of the de- 
structiveness of foreign arms; and have been 
compelled to -team uway without making 
any impression or accomplishing anything. 
To every entreaty, to every thrent the reply 
has beco in substance that given to our 
American Admiral Rogers, in 1871: 

“In the year 1665 a j;eople called the 
French came here, and we refer you to 
them for wbut happened. ‘Lhis peopie and 
kingdom have lived in the enjoyment of 
their own civilization 4,000 yeuis, and we 
waoct poother. We tiouble no other na- 
tions. Why should they treubléus? Our 
counilry is inthe furthest East; yours in the 
furthest West. Why do you come so 
Many thousand milcs acioss the sea? Is it 


to inquire about the vessel destruyed? 
Her men committed piracy and murder, 
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They were satisfied with their own couv- 
try, their own institutions. They not only 
did not want to learn of other civilizations; 
they despised them and considerered them 
inferior to theirown. Everything needed 
for their well-being and happiness existed 
in their own secluded land, and they neither 
wanted to sell in the world’s market nor to 
buy. They yielded first to Japan, which 
had first yielded to the United States, and 
for six years two ports have been open to 
Japanese trade. This concession had, 
however, not conquered their almost in- 
vincible opposition either to see or to be 
seen by foreigners. Those Coreans who 
have been sent to Japan have been careful 
to screen themselves from the public gaze; 
and the world gained little or nothing by 
the treaty with the empire. Our Commo- 
dore Shufeldt had twice visited Corea 
unsuccessfully; but the third time his 
skillful diplomacy succeeded, and with a 
treaty of amity and commerce with the 
United States, he is on his way to Wash- 
ington to get it ratified. We have reason 
to be proud of this achievement. Our navy 
may be very contemptible, when compared 
with European fleets; but when it accom- 
plishes for us such triumphs as this we need 
not be much concerned that some may de- 
spise it. No guo was fired, vo threat em- 
ployed, no such ghoulish artifice used as 
that of Oppert, who thought, if he could 
contrive to rob the royal graves and carry 
the bones away, Corea would be at his 
mercy. Isitany wonder if these simple 
people preferred their seclusion to acquaint- 
ance with natious which they supposed 
this piratical expedition fairly represented? 

What will be the effect of the revolu- 
tion? If it shall be successful, the Shufeldt 
treaty will, of course, be worthless, and 
Corea will continue to be a sealed country; 
but we do not anticipate sucha result. In 
the first place, the Coreans look upon the 
royal person as almost divine. They will 
regard the massacre with horror and take 
up armsagainst the authors and defenders 
of it. In the second place, Japan will use 
all its influence to put down the rebellious. 
party, and, doubtless, employ force, if neces- 
siry, to protect its own treaty rights. The 
defeat of the anti-foreign party will be the 
final defeat of the policy of seclusion, and 
Corea, once in the brotherhood of nations, 
will pever be permitted, even if it should 
wish to, to withdraw. 

What especial advantage the world will 
gain by Corea’s commerce cannot now be 
known. The country is reputed to be very 
rich in minerals and to have other unde- 
veloped natural resources. It will not, for 
many years require much of the produc- 
tions of other countries. Its trade with 
Japan has been small, xud we may assume 
that it will not be of great volume or value 
for years tocome; but we want to know 
the country and the people and to do them 
good. It is better that they should preserve 
their virtual independence than to fall into 
the hands of Russia, which could not give 
them or the world the slightest advantage 
for their allegiance. ‘ 

Corea will be new missionary ground. 
Varioys pagan sects have propagated their 
tenets and Jesuit priests have by the most 
indomitable perseverance succeeded in 
making, in the last fifieen or twenty years, 
pumerous converts. It is stated on Catho- 
lic authority that thousands have been put 
to death, and the most rigorous methods 
adopted to ‘uproot the Christian religion; 
but there is still a remoant who are faithful 
to their confession. Japanese Protestant 
missionaries are ready to enter the penin- 
suln, and the Rev. John Ross, a Scottish 
Presbyterian missionary in North China, 
is prepared, with the Gospelsin Corean and 
and « force of Corean converts, to cross the 
boundary and attack paganism as svon as 
the way is open. 





Tue Rev. 8. F. Green, who has been in 
prison nearly eighteen months, will be shortly 
released, it is thought. Before his celJ-door 
is opened he will lose by legal deprivation his 
title to his living. Imprisonment is a barbar- 
ous punishment for nonconformity. We bave 
no particular sympathy for the man to whom 
both Espiseopal authority and civil law ap- 
pealed in vain; but even unreasonable and re- 

ougbt not te share a fel- 
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Wz are glad that we succeeded in making 6o 
fara correct account of Professor Curtiss’s 
important article in The Presbyterian Review on 
Dr. Delitzsch that in bis letter to us he finds 
nothing that requires correction. We were 
careful to use bis own words as far as possible 
in bis summary of Dr. Delitzsch’s present 
opinions, so that there should be no misrepre- 
sentation. Professor Curtiss seems to think 
that we have not sufficiently indicated bis own 
views on the questions in discussion, and we 
willingly allow him the column of extracts 
which he asks. We did not at all, as the 
reader might judge from Profeesor Curtiss’s 
letter, call his article ‘‘radical,’’ and he does 
not, therefore, need to defend it against any 
imagined charge of being radical in the sense 
iu which Wellbausen is radical. No one could 
suspect such a thing. We said that it was 
**the most radical article of tbe series ” in The 
Presbyterian Review, and that it certainly is; 
but the sort of radicalism which Professors 
Hodge and Briggs will allow to appear in this 
sound Presbyterian quarterly is of a very mild 
type and quite unlike that of Wellhausen. As 
to the application of Professor Hodge’s dis- 
claimer of responsibility and approval, if it 
does not apply to opinions expressed by Pro- 
fessor Scott and Professor Curtiss, or quoted 
without disapproval by them from Wellbau- 
sen or Delitzsch, we cannot imagine to what 
they doapply. We wish to repeat our high 
appreciation of tbe ability and fairness of 
Professor Curtiss’s article in The Presbyterian 
Review, and our great satisfaction at the growth 
of tolerance which it indicates in the Presby- 
terian denomivation, a body which is excelled 
by no other in the country for intelligence aud 
ebaracter. 


Tue following expression of what is to-day 
admitted to be soundly orthodox, but was not 
afew years ago, we take from the “ Literary 
Notes” in The Covenanter (Ireland) for July, as 
affording a proof that on this subject even the 
rear rank has now taken ground which would 
have excited a storm of indignation vot long 
since, but is now accepted without a protest. 
It says: S 
** We feel constrained to say that it is ratber 
late amongst educated persons of any denom- 
ination to come out with statements to the 
effect that the universe was created out) of 
iu the space of six days of twenty-four 
hours each, only six thousand years ago or 
thereabouts. . They may think that we might 
almost as well, with Turretin. quote Scripture 
against the Copernican system of astronomy. 
The Bible wae not given to teach scientitic 
truths ; but to show fallen man the way from 
sin and misery, although any science worthy 
of the name can never be found to contradict 
snything in it. The phrase ‘in the begin- 
ning’ (Gen. i, 1) may very well, indeed, be 
taken, as Dr. Chalmers did, to refer to the crea- 
tion of the matter of the universe out of noth- 
ing, countless ages before man was formed, 
while what follows refers to the work of the 
six days.” 
“The Bible was not given to teach scientific 
truth, but to show fallen man the way from sin and 
misery’ is a correct statement of the object for 
which the Bible was given, and affords the 
right key for its interpretation. The above 
extract recalls an incident, now almost forgot- 
ten, but which will bear telling. In 1855 a 
licentiate, licensed by a Western presbytery 
of the Covenanter Church, appeared in the 
bounds of New York Presbytery to fill bis ap- 
pointments. A rumor bad preceded his arrival 
that ‘‘on the subject of geology’’ he was not 
sound, and, accordingly, he was examined. 
“His examination was sustained as satisfac- 
tory, except so much as related to the subject 
ef geology, Mr. having stated that, 
while his views on the subject of geology were 
not fully matured, be thinks the matter of 
the universe was created prior to the first day 
of the Adamic period.”’ That the Church might 
be warned against wrong views of theCreation 
being inculcated, the above minute was pub- 
Hshed in connection with the proceedings of 
the Presbytery. The then licentiate is now a 
pastor, we believe, in Canada, and, no doubt, 
evjoys the unqualified endorsement by the 
Irish Church of the views a quarter of acen- 
tury ago maintained by bim, but so unquali- 
fiedly condemned by the brethren in America. 





Tue dissaticfied and beaten party in the 
United Presbyterian Church proposes to ob- 
serve a day of fasting and prayerin view of 
the most reprehensible attitude taken by the 
last General Assembly of that Church favoring 
instrumental music. A writerin The Dvengel- 
ist has been an using himself in getting up s 
liturgical form of service to be used on that 
occasion, of which the following isa specimen : 

“ Minister.—Wo to them that chaunt to the 
sound of the violand invent to themselves in- 
struments of music like David. (Amos vi.) 

s —The songs of the temple shall be 
howlings in that day. (Amos viil.) 

* Minister.—What profit have they that have 
labored for the wind? (Eccl. v.) 

“ People.—They sball inberit. wind. (Prov. 





calcitrant clergymen 
on’s fate for simple disregard of the rubrics. 
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(Isa. xvi.) 

** People.—We have been in pain : we have, as 
it were, brought forth wind. (Isa. xxvi.) 

‘* Minister.--For they have said, O come, let 
ussing a new song; take a psalm and bring 
hitherthe timbrel, the pleasant barp with the 
psaltery. (Pealm ixxxi.) < 

** People.—The harp and the viol, the tabret 
and pipe, and wine are in their feasts; hut 
they regard not the work of the Lord, neither 
consider the operations of bis hands. (Isa. v.) 
** Minister,—They say also, Let us blow up a 
trumpet in the new moon. (Psalm )xxxi.) 

** Feople.—Shall a trumpet be blown in the 
a Y, and the people not be afraid? (Amos 
iif, 6.) 


A day of fasting and prayer to confess the 
sins of our opponents would be an interesting 
one to attend. 


Tue Concord School of Philosophy, just as it 
is nearing its end, gets an endorsement that is 
bevond gainsaying. Dr. ‘‘Irenswus’’ Prime bas 
been to Concord, and, on the whole, he likes 


it. He heard the Dean, the aged Mr. Alcott, 


who closed his brief and touching address 
by saying that ‘‘the highest and best of all 
oracles, comiug from the throne of God him- 
self, were expressed by the descended God, the 
Christ, toward whom all our philosophy leads.” 
“Tt was great,’”’ saye Dr. Prime, ‘‘ to hear such 
language from the lips of this remarkable man, 
who sees the true light as itisin the Son of 
God and rejoices in that light.” Professor 
Harris he describes as a profound and “ Ortho- 
dox Christian philosopher.” And Dr. Prime 
concludes, as the result of his study of the in- 
stitution; 

“In thetwo days that I spent most pleas- 
antly in it, hearing three elaborate discourses, 
all of which were on religious themes and 
necessitated reference to the relations of man 
to the Maker, and subsequent discussions, 
which involved several men and one woman in 
vigorous, free, and extewporaneous debate, I 
did not hear an expression that might not have 
been uttered in a convention of- Christian 
ministers in New York, when the same sub- 
jects were up. In fact, I bave heard more 
error, irreverence, and heresy insome Chri-tian 
assemblies than in this echool of philosophy.”’ 


Dr. Curry is an old man and a wise man, 
one of the wisest and most honored in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. What he has to 
say on the question of what subscription to a 
creed meansand whether one may properly 
subscribe to a creed who does not accept it en- 
tirely is of especial value. Our readers will 
see in full on another page what is bis opinion. 
We especially call attention to his conclusion, 
which is in these sensible words ; 
“What is the real significance of subscrip- 
tion toacreed? It would be too much to re- 
quire that the subscriber should accept the 
language as in all things equivalent to what 
he might himself have chosen; and yet, be- 
cause he finds in the instrument before bim, 
when neither slavisbly nor capriciously inter- 
tae a fairly correct and comprehensive em- 
ment of the truth of the +1, he may 
it as his own, believing its intent to be 
substantially identical with his own convic- 
tions of the truth. There may, also, be in that 
creed certain mivor details in respect to which 
he is in doubt ; and yet, if these only minor 
points, and not such as affect the living veri- 
ties of the Gospel, and if he shall honestly con- 
fers, but not ostentatiously proclaim, whatever 
doubts be has, he may still give his subscrip- 
tion in good faith. If not so, then it would be 
impossible for any bonest man to subscribe to 
a creed which be had not himself written, for 
no two minds could be expected to think ex- 
actly alike, por could any one so express bis 
thoughts that his words shall convey them in 
their completeness of form and substance to 
the mind of avother.” 
The true position is bere felicitously stated. 
We only add one farther explanation. Dr. 
Curry seys that, if the “ minor pointe” about 
which one is in doubt “are not such as affect 
the living verities of the Gospel,” then he may, 
honestly confessing bis doubts, yet subscribe 
the creed. If, however, the creed was not in- 
tended as a statement of the living verities of 
the Gospel, but of the pecuMarities of a sect— 
say Baptist, Calvinistic, Wesleyan—and if the 
candidate’s doubts concern the peculiarities of 
the sect which sdopt«the creed, then he must 
be specially particular to make his doubts or 
disbelief clear. If the authoritics, neverthe- 
less, accept him. he can sign, with the reserva- 
tion given, it being understood that the de- 
nomination is waiving the peculiarities which 
linger in its creed and planting itself simply 
on the “living verities of the Gospel.” Any 
denomination is the master of its creed and 
can decide bow rigidly it shall be held. In 
the order of bistorical development a formal 
revision or abrogation of a creed can be se- 
cured only by gradual! relaxation. 


From a Ketter to THe hrpErenpent, by 
“Senex,” defending his commupication of 
last week against our reply, we take the fol- 
lowing pertinent extract, not having room for 
the whole. The point in question is the pro- 
priety of Bishop Paddock’s refusal to confirm 
obildren less than twelve years old. “Senex” 
says: 

“ Your exegesis of the Prayer-Book injunc- 
fions amounts to this: that a childis not ‘ suf- 
ficiently instructed’ in the Catechism unless 
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the Catechism is a condensed statement of doc- 
trine which includes many mtysteries of the 
Christien faith, such as no man on earth can 
be said to understand, excepting, perbaps, the 
Pope ; and, as he understands them only when 
be is in 4 peculiar state, and bis being fa or out 
of that state is a thing which no fellow can 
find ont, the Pope, even, doesn’t count, not to 
mention the trifling difficulty presented by as- 
eembling the statements that he cannot be 
confirmed until be is infallible, cannot be 
infallible until he is Pope, and cannot 
be Pope until he fs confirmed. In other 
words, it is entirely true, as youn say, 
that the portion of the Catechism which 
you quote, and much more of it, ‘is a pretty 
serious bit to be understood by children’; but 
that is why the rubrie will not be patient of 
your exegesis. People don’t ‘ understand’ the 
Catechism ; they believe it. Therefore, the ru- 
bric is explicit. ‘So soon as children are come 
to a competent age and can say the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
and can anewer to the other questions of this 
Short Catechism, they shall be brought to the 
bishop.’ ’’ (My Italics.) 


It is a matter of interpretation on which 
further discussion would give no further light. 

On Sunday, Joly 16th, 1260 years had elapsed 
since the Hegira, A.D, 628, the epoch from 
which Mohammedans reckon time. Our 
readers may not immediately catch the impor- 
tance of that fact; but, if they will recall that 
1260 years is *‘ a time, times, and half a time’’ 
of Daniel, that is, one calendar year of 360 
days (a day for a year) plus two years plas half 
a year (860 +2 860 + 180=1260), and that the 
same prophetic numbers occur in Rev. xi, 3, 
and xii, 6, 14, as indicating an important period 
which begins somewhere (and why not at the 
Hegira?) and may be supposed to end with the 
overthrow of the Turkish power, indicated by 
the ‘drying up of the Eaphrates” (Rev. xvi, 
12)—if, we say, our readers will recall all this, 
perhaps they will see what is the propbetic 
importance of the capture of Alexandria. The 
16th of July saw Alexandria in ruins, while 
Turkey sat by in impotence, unable to speak a 
word, This—so prophetic students, or, rather, 
some of them tell use—is a critical year for the 
Mohammedan power. But we are not certafn 
that the Hegira is the date to count the 
1260 years from. There is one other which 
competes with it, and that {is the capture 
of Jerusalem by Omar, A. D. 687. From 
that date, counting backward, 1260 years, 
we have, so they tell us, the burning of 
the temple by Nebuchadnezzar ; aud, counting 
fo: ward, we have the date 1897. Then Jerusa- 
lem shall cease to be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, for the time of the Gentiles 
shall be fulfilled. ‘‘ And we know what fol- 
lows!” exclaims one of the propbecy experts. 
The Lord is st hand! Meanwhile, to. ordinary 
Christians, who are satisfied to watch as the 
Church has watched in the past, not expect- 
ing avy great Christophany, but doing present 
duty in its day—we say, aseaid &t. Paul, ‘‘ that 
ye be not soon shaken in mind,” “as that the 
day of the Lord is at hand,” for of that day 
avd hour knoweth no man—no, not the 
angels which are in Heaven, vor the Son, but 
the Father only. So sald our Saviour, and we 
do not believe that Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness 
or avy other student of the mystical numbers 
bas received the revelation which was denied 
to the Son. 





Tue article in Tae INDsPENDENT a few 
woeks ago by Dr. H. D. Jenkins, proving that 
the Declaration of Independence was written 
not by Thomas Jefferson, nor by any one.else 
of his day, but was written by Charles Sum. 
her, to support hie theory of freedom, just at 
the time of our Civil War, and that it was 
foisted on Jefferson and the pretended sub- 
ecribers to it, just as Deuteronomy was 
ascribed to Moses, 80 as to give tbe credit of 
their names to its sentiments in the days of 
our great struggle against slavery—tbis article 
is reviewed and criticised in a friendly spirit 
by The Herald and Presbyter. That paper, while 
convineed by Dr. Jenkins that the Declaration 
was not written till the time of Charles Sum- 
ver, yet finds evidence that it was not written 
by a single pen. The use in it of different terms 
for God is to it a strong bit of evidence. In it 
God is called by two different desiguations— 
** Supreme Judge "’ and ‘* Divine Providence.”’ 
Corresponding with this, two terms are used 
to designate the subjects of government—one 
“mankind,” the other ‘‘the -world.”” We 
confess we are not wholly convinced by the 
arguments of The Herald and I'vesbyter, We 
would respectfully ask whether a writer like 
Charles Sumner, allowing that be may, as Dr. 
Jenkins argues, have been the author of the 
Declaration, might not possibly use two differ- 
ent terms to express the same idea or to avoid 
tautology. Would not The Herald and Presbyter 
need to show that in one portion thewriter, 
whom we may call the Supreme Judgisi, used 
the term *“‘Supreme Judge’’ exclusively or 
predominantly while iv another pact the writer, 
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dencist, used that term similarly ? Nevertheless, 
the argument joeinpetient yep having a 
bearing on the authorship of the Declaration 


of Independence, and will receive the attention, 
we hope, of those who are greater adepts af the 
bigher criticlom than we are. What, after a 
careful study, the critics resolve upon we will 
accept, although we confess that we are not 
yet satisfied, efther by Dr. Jenkins, that the 
Declaration was written by Mr. Sumner, por 
by The Herald and Presbyter, hat it was the 
work of different writers and combined by a 
redacter or editor. An argument of consider- 
able force could, we think, be made by a critic 
equally skilifal with these in defense of the 
traditionary views. 


Untit the United States Constitution fs 
altered the liquor traffic and liquor manufac- 
tare cannot be forbidden by national legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, the only thing to do is to 
educate the separate states up to a sense of 
the importance of probibition. Kansas or 
Iowa cannot fully protect themselves 60 long as 
Wisconsin and Missouri allow free trade in 
liquor next to their borders. There is in Kan- 
sas City, just on the state line, a billiard ball, 
which is In Kansas; but the liquor-bar con- 
nected witb it (for every billiard hal) has a bar) 
is tu Missouri. It is of vital importance for 
the temperance people of Kansas, all about 
Kansas City, that Missouri shall also adopt pro- 
hibitiob. That is not so far off as some would 
wish. There is a western wind blowing which 
the politicians had better take notice of. Some- 
body says that the difference between the Re- 
publican Party and the Demoeratic is that the 
Republican Party can tell a trade wind when 
it feels it, while the Democrats, as like as not, 
take it for a breeze. Prohibition Its a trade 
wind and it will be a long and « strong one. 


We fiod it officially stated in the Baptist 
press that the Rey. George W. Reber was 
formally deposed from the ministry, Aug. 8th, 
by a council held at Thorntown, Ind., on 
charges of heresy, indicated in the following, 
which was adopted: 

“In accordance with the findings of this 


council, on the charges preferred against Elder 
George W. Reber by the Thorntown Baptirt 


Church, we recommend that he be 
and he is hereby deposed from the 
Baptist ministry, for leretical teachings 
as to the liability of Christ to +in; 


as to the order of justification and regenera- 
tion: asto regeneration being a change of 
relation, rather than Nature; asto sanctifica- 
tion being possible to sucha degree, in this 
fife, that the man no longer commits sin, 
urging thie doctrine to such an extent as to 
create divisfon in the Church; as to bis etate- 
ment that he knew his teaching was not fn ac- 
cord with Baptist belief; and as to his belfef in 
the possibility of the final apostasy of 2 once 
regenerate soul.”’ 

Some of these charges seem trivial, such as 
his belief in the possibility of falling frown 
grace; but, {f he bas been preaching any ques, 
tionable doctrine, such as complete sanctifica- 
tion in this world, in such a wey as to create 
division in the Church, he is schismatic im the 
Bible sense and deserves to be dropped from 
the ministry. 


Tae eelzure of the Suez Canal will probably 
prove to be avery skillful movement on the 
part of the British forces. Their gunboats will 
take temporary possession of the Canal, giving 
them a new and very effective base of opera- 
tions. Troops have been landed at Ismailia, 
midway between Port Said and Suez, and an 
advance made along the railway which con- 
pects Ismailia with the line from Alexandria 
to Cairo. The object of the British is prob- 
ably to seize Cairo, which is the key to the 
situation. With men of war iu the Canal, the 
occupancy of Ismailia and Cairo and fall posses- 
sion of the lines of railway, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
will have Arabi at a decided disadvantage. 
If the bulk of the rebel forces are at Kafr-el- 
Dwar, near Alexandria, the British troops may 
be in Cairo before it is possible to circumvent 
them. What Arabi has in view in withdrawing, 
according to report, to Demanhur, ft Is diffi- 
cult to see. It opens the way fora retreat into 
the desert, if be should deem his case a hope- 
less one, but does not endanger probably any 
of the British positions. In fact, it is a retreat 
toward Cairo along the line of the Alexandria 
Raflway of twenty or thirty miles; but this 
movement may be only a feint, covering some 
secret design. We may expect rapid and 
perhaps startling developments in the next 
few days. 


A VERY great and unpardonable blunder has 
been committed by an Irish judge, which will 
have to be corrected by the government. E. 
Dwyer Gray, member of Parliament, ex-Lord 
Mayor of Dublim, High Sheriff.of Dublin, and 
editor of The Freeman's Journal, has been sep- 
tenced by Judge Lawson to imprisonment for 
three months and a fiue of £500 for contempt 
of eourt, in publishing a statement that the 
jury which lately convieted a manof murder 
were drunk on the night before giving in their 
sentence. The jndge would not allow Mr. 
Gray time to get counsel, nor was be permitted 
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so far from being guilty of a crime, Mr. Gray 
did the duty of a journalist bravely in 
reporting the facts that bad come to 
his knowledge. To refuse him the oppor- 
tunity to prove what he had said was 
av outrage as vile as any Judge Jeffreys could 
be guilty of. It is already intimated that the 
government will release him and that the sen- 
tence of convictfon for murder will vot be 
carried out. More than this should be done. 
Such a judge should not be allowed to sit on 
an Irish benebh. The Irish are sensitive and 
bave bad grievances to make them so, and ad- 
ditional grievances no government, certainly 
vot a Liberal one, can afford to heap upon 
them. 


....E. W. Robertson is to be honored for his 
defeat inthe sixth congressional district of 
Loulsiana. The convention refused to re- 
nominate bim, because of bis opposition to the 
State Lottery Company. Hear his honest, 
manly words : 

“I have served my people at various times 
for the last twenty-five years and am proud to 
say that I retarn to private life poor in pocket, 
from the fact thet I have an unsullied record. 
I propose to stand by the nomination of this 
convention, but wish to say that there is one 
question upon which I propose being a free 
lance, Months ago it waa publisbed, in view 
of my anti-lottery attitude, I bad no chance of 
obtaining the nomination. Poor as I am, the 
lottery company cannot buy me, and, as this 
question has entered into our politics, I pro- 
pose to make it an issue in every canvass for 
governor down to constable. It has been 
charged that this lottery company controls the 
Jegislature and even members of Conxress. Is 
{t not, then, our duty to fight this despotism, 
that fs worst than hell itself. I will also state, 
for the benefit of all of you, that I have placed 
the Post-office Department in the attitude 
ot befriending this echeme.” 

.-.- The London Christian World publishes a 
flaming advertisement of Hop Bitters and 
under the head of ‘Just Praire” quotes THE 
INDEPENDENT, The Hvangelieal Messenger, 
the National Baptist, and other American 
papere as ‘‘ a few of the many witnesses who 
use, recommend, and advertise Hop Bitters.” 
So far as THe INDEPENDENT 1s concerned, this 
isalie. Wedonot believe it as to the other 
papers. We vever used nor recommended 
Hop Bitters and {tis years since we advertised 
them. We bdelieve not merely tn temperance 
but total abstinence, end when we learned that 
these “ Bitters"’ were nothing else than a pri- 
vate tipple, to be kept and used at home, dis- 
guised only as a medicine, we stopped the ad-, 
vertisement. We condemn and detest the 
whole thing and will not allow it to be recom- 
mended even in our advertising columns to our 
readers. Will The Christian World please take 
notice. 


...-Here is a matter to be lookedinto. The 
Congregational ‘‘Year Book’’ was some six 
months late this year, and it would seem as if 
there was time to look up the statistics and 
bave them reasonably correct. Yet we find 
that some scores of members and thourands of 
members were incontinently dropped en masse, 
whole associations, because no report had 
been received from them. A member of one 
ofthese Welsh associations of Peunsylvania 
writes to The Christian-at-Work and declares, 
on the authority of the scribes of both Penn- 
sylvania associations, that for two years, at 
least, they bave received no note of inquiry 
about their churches from the compilers of 
the “ Year Book” and that ft is not their fault 
iftheir churches are ignored. We hope this 
will be eet right. Pennsylvaniais not very far 
off and these Welsh Congregationalists are 
worth cultivating. 


...- The Churchman has made a marvelous 
and weleome discovery. Itis that New Eng- 
land divorce is the product of Puritanism. It 
says: 

** It will be found that, even in its most repule- 

ive and immoral pbases, it is but the carrying 
out into practice of what the great Puritan, 
Jobu Milton, taught. One needs only to read 
his famous ““Tractate on Divorce’ and to re- 
call the fact that bis influence upon the early 
thought and even upon the legislation of New 
Eogland was very marked, in order to under- 
stand why modern Puritanism rivals Mormon- 
ism in its disregard of what'the rest of the 
civilized world holds to be the true doctrine of 
marriage.” 
It needs only the most cursory reading of New 
England theology to know that John Milton’s 
peculiar views were eschewed all through 
New England. The Paritans were very strict 
on this eubject and the laxity bus come from 
different influences. 


...- The Interior says some golden wordsthat 
will bear repeating ; 

‘* When that eminently gifted and good man, 
Dr. C. M.Rampbrey, Jay” upon -bis dying-bed 
in Cineinnati, last Noy. , and felt. himself 
pear the end of Jife, be sent the following im- 
pressive message to bis thedlogical puptis of 
the’ Lave Seminary: ‘Tell the students that 
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otber min have felt under similar circam- 
atances. is the theology of the heart that is 
needed in the preaching of the pulpit. Itisthe 
vital theology of a living, personal Saviour, the 
Bon of Man, the Son of God, that is needed fn 
theexperience of all Christian life.” 

....We find this in The Congregationalist, 
which indicates the source from which it has 
borrowed ite information. 

“Dr. Felix Adler’s Society of Ethical Cul- 
ture has come tonothing. As the Christian at 
Work truthfully remarks: ” 

“* There is no work to be done by an Amer- 

fean Agnostic Society for the Elevation of 
Hamanity which is not being done and better 
done by the thousand and one religious enter- 
prises of the day.’”’ 
Both our New York and our Boston contempor- 
ary will learn with great pleasure, we trust, that 
there is no truth whatever in the above. Felix 
Adler’s Society of Ethical Culture is in admir- 
able condition, and is notonly continuing, but 
enlarging ite work and making new plans for 
the edueation of poor children and the care of 
the sick. We wish all our churches in this 
city and Boston were as prosperous. 


..-. Thete still survive in the Seotch churches 
afew ministers who believe in the damnation 
of infants; but they are liable to be brought to 
trial for the heresy. The Rev. James Syming- 
ton bas had charges brought against him be- 
fore the Commission of the Church of Scot- 
land, ove of which reads as follows: 

“That, in a sermon on ‘Sowing and Reap- 
ing,’ Mr. Symington madea statement inthe 
following terms: ‘ The childrea of unbaptized 
or unconverted persons dying in infancy are 
now in Hell. Poor things! They are now in 
the flames of Hell.’”’ 

Mr. Symington did not deny the charge, but 
replied : 

‘That be did not admit the verbal accuracy 
of the words imputed to him in the sermon on 
*Sowing and Reaping,’ but that these words 
aid praetieally express what he bad stated on 
that occasion.” 

.--.A very borrible occurrence in Canada is 
noted by the correspondent of the London 
Guardian, It is vothing Jess than the passage 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill, and the 
Queen, it is expected, will sign it. Such mar- 
riager have been common fn Canada hereto- 
fore and were valid where an Anglican 
ecclesiastical court should not pronounce 
against them. There -has been no such court, 
eonsequently no legal difficulty. But persons 
entering into the shameful state have been ex- 
communicated publicly instanter. One “guilty 
pair” have admitted to communion by 
the successor @& the bishop who excommuni- 
cated them. And now the great question 
with the correspondent is: How shall the 
Lord’s table be guarded from the profanation 
of the Wife’s Sister? 


+.» We believe the pestilential pessimism of 
the following sentences, copied with approval 
by the Missionary Review from the Gospel in all 
Lands, ig a crime against the faith : 

** The Church has lost in spirituality and in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice; is more sel!-indulg- 
ent, more perilously venturesome ip her con- 
formity to the world ; is active, without carry- 
ing into her activity much of the spirit of pre- 
vailing prayer and without seeking so as to 
obtain that energizing of the Holy Ghost 
which gives the bighest success; is free in 
giving, but out of a full pocket, with almost 
no self-denial, and for bumanitarian, zsthetic. 
and educational causes far more freely than to 
the specific work of spreading the Gospel.” 

.--. What a Rip-Van-Winklish sort of paper 
The Churchman is! Anything funnier than this 
from its last issue we have not seen : 

“The Methodists are soon to hold an ceeu- 
menical conference in On account of 
the differences between the various kinds of 
Methodists, it has been decided to exclude all 
doctrinal subjects from consideration. Else it 
ie feared the pan-conference would become a 
pan-demonium,” 


Where was The Churehman last year? Let 
somebody send bim the large volume contain- 
ing the report of the Conference. 


...-Are falsehood and deception justifiable 
in the detection of crime? Dr. Buckley said 
at Chautauqua that Anthony Comstock had to 
employ both in his war against the immoral, 
and that he was right in doing so. He said 
that, if a man were to come into bis office with 
a revolver to shoot some one, he would be 
justified in saying : “‘ He is not in, sir. He took 
the last train for Washington.”” Whether the 
great audience agreed with the speaker or not, 
they made the rafters ring. 


-..-The fact that a Woman’s Suffrage 
Amendment {fs pending in Nebraska makes it 
very appropriate that the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association should be held tn Omaha. The 
Baptist chureb will give the hospitalities of 
its house of worship to the meeting, Sept. 
12th and 13th. We trust that there will be afull 
meeting and that a goodly namber of dele- 
gates will remain to take part in the state 
canvass. 

--.. The insufferable pettiness of the con- 
trol »whieh Holy Church exercises over 
priests atd peopie is exhibited in this ‘* decree” 
‘from the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Wax 





candles are required to be used on altars, and 
somebody asked if thay could “pot use gas in 
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addition to the candles, The reply was 4 
peremptory negative, ‘lo ordinary common 
sense such an interference with the conven- 
fence of worship is an impertinence. 

...-A number of hotheads in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church are trying, by secret cir- 
culars, to get the preshyteries to overture 
their next General Assembly not to carry out 
the fraternal correspondence with the North- 
ern Chureh. Such a withdrawal would be, 
as the Louisville Christian Observer says, noth- 
ing less than disgraceful ; but some men can be 
sanctified only by the grace of God given as 
they evter the gates of Paradise. 

..-+This is what a Kansas liquor smuggler 
writes to a distiller : 

‘** We sell an inferior article for much more 
money, as the purchaser has to pay for it be 
fore be opens it, and also because any whisky 
must taste good out there, where aman has 
virtually to smuggle it. We actually are 
sending stuff out there that must burn a hole 
through the stomach of a life patron of a coun- 
try drug store, and still the trade grows and 
they think it great goods,”’ 

oe. Secretary Folger, who some time ago 60 
distinctly declared that clerks in his employ 
should not be disturbed for refusing to pay up 
blackmailer Hubbell’s assessments, bas recent- 
ly done a good thing in Louisiana. Some of 
the custom-house employés were engaged in 
political service in Congressman Darrall’s dis- 
trict, who procured an order from the Secre- 
tary prohibiting that they should be paid. 
This is sound reform. 

..-The New York Times thinks that the 
faith cures of Old Orchard Beach and of 
Lourdes are genuine miracles, and not the ef- 
fect of the imagination, as “‘ any believer in a 
religion miraculous in its origin ought’? to 
be ready to admit ; but thisisin the column 
dedicated to the funny article, and we are not 
sure whether the writer is in earnest. 

«-..We bave “named” the Philadelphia 
Lutheran toree times for appropriating, with- 
out credit, Dr. Grundemann’s articles. It has 
not confessed, apologized, or dropped the 
fault. What bas it to say now, after another 
such offense, why it should not be branded? 

.-..Have any of our readers chanced to hear 
sta colored camp-meeting this verse sung, re- 
cently, on a camp-ground in New Jersey ? 


“Thad a praying father, 
He prayed three times a day ; 
And the angels h‘ist the winder, 
To hear my father pray.” 


—_—_—_—_—————————————— 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Supscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Sivgle subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tae INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result. would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list, 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates uow named. 


Publisher’ 4 '¢ Department 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and trie friend 
and ee pe true. 











BOSTON NOTES. 


BY THE REV. 8. L. GRACBY, 








Tax riding-whip is no longer a part of a Methodist 
Preacher's outfit, having been cast aside with the 
saddle-bags,and the horse even is no longer in de- 
mand. In lieu of the horse; however, several of our 
brethren have taken to the bicycle and are becom- 
ing very expert wheelmen. Mr. Pope is quite proud 
of his ministerial club, and is training his Baptist 
brethren and breaking some of his staid Episcopal 
friends into the mysteries and delights of the circuit 
system. The Methodist brethren, however, take the 
lead, as you might suppose, from their historical pro- 
ficiency in the saddle. There is health in the wheel, 
and, after one masters ite mysteries, great enjoyment 
as you go skimming along the good roads in and 
about the city. I would suggest to my ministerial 
brethren to provide themselves with a Columbia 
bicycle, and then off In the country for an hour or so 
of exhilarating ride, and they can do double duty 
in the study and pulpit, Icharge them, however, to 
remember, while learning to mount and manage the 
fairy steel steed, what Professor B., of the Boston 
Theological School, has so often suggested to us, while 
on the road: “A double-minded man is unstable in all 
his ways”—spectally on his bicycle ways.—Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 





BRONCHITIS, OR CHRONIC SORE 
THROAT. 

It is attended with irritation of the bronchial tubes, 
which convey the air we breath into the lungs, This 
irritation produces sore throat, hoarseness, coughing, 
and sometimes spitting of matter streaked with blood. 
If itis neglected, it will extend down to the lungs 
and settles into confirmed consumption. ALLEN’s 
LunNG BALSAM Will be found a most valuable remedy 
for curtng this disease and prevent its running into 
consumption. 

For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 





Tue following interesting bit of information is 
copied from the Sctentifie American: 

“So well did the Orientals guard the secret of yt 
ture that the nature of the fiber was unknown 
rope for more than a thousand years after rk. fabri 
had been thtrodneed there, and as late as hristt 
Era some silk fabrics were worth their Oe i 
But, notwithstanding a Roman ne ng once 
to purchase a silk robe for his empress, 0 
its expense and the bad example of extravagance, the 
silk-worm now spins for all, and, whe 
— i, os made rank or wool. true 

y dictates tha’ them be oined with Corticelli 
sik, to Dodgely which the Nonotuck Silk Co., of Flor- 
Mass,, use over 100,000 feet of floonspece. on 
which t = vations Lakge ma of winding, doubling, spin- 
ping, soe ne. dveing, sketming. S. poe the 
— Tf. ot silk hosiery and A erwear, as wellas the 
pe ‘ec and ting 


printing at pepe. ae are carried on 
civing cuatodipent to about et ight hundred hands and 
requiring a weekly supply of ween three and fou 


thousand pounds of raw silk, ae an te 
length in finished sewine-silk, mbrotdery and 
Florence knitting-silk of more than % ,000 miles.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED ~ 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to appli- 
cants. 


LILLY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS A SPECIALTY, 


5.5.8. Library 


ne hundred and fifty-six 75c. to $1.50, c 
etnies. school library books, put uf upin flexible form oo 
(will outlast all others), catal ia 


qe 

















each, at uniform price of Sc.each; rep ee 8 
Subject to advance October Ist. Samp @ book and 
exchange system, 8c. DAVID C. COOK, @ Adams 
&t., Chicago. 


“The | MAGIC Cc ORE 


LARI oi Oa Fee 
8, 

M A ine, Sample vy wt A —, tate 

for quinine. } pills 

pos ds coated. a - 9 Bones cents; Se boxes, foo baer 

COR i F TA AT.COTS, Frepricter, 









boxes, $4.50. 





“THE CHIEF REASONS WHY 





Vi tit iii \ ANN 
surpasses ail ohihes of its cuass is that it 
CLEANS AND BRIGHTENS FIVE TIMES AS MUCH 
Surface in a given time, and renders 
land Silver-Plated Ware,Silver, Plates 
“on Mtoves. Seda Fountain Frames, ete., ete etc. 
trous WITHOUT LABOR, as it. need be AP. 
PLIED TED and wiped off. It contains nothing and 


erty BEWARE OF IWITATTONS! 
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Meckly Market Review. 




















(For the week ending, Friday, August 18th, 1882.| 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ S4@11¢ 
Santos, Choice to Best......... & weeds H@I11h 
Pi gsc cc csseves ba ccnbrne senate o+eeeshd @Q0 
Pcnatinen: seentedntete sheakentell 26 (@27 

Dccnssesanvacesssdtess 6006408 8 
Notice svcd cibecbdvoanes oeese BE@1B 
TEA. 

Hysou......... ees dia ph enteaer dices o- @ 
Toanptiveee biembocesene dennneteas te 38 
cithntushesnanueaceen sawemeasee 14 (@4s 
Gampower. soo is swteswe ccccscces e+ e2t @H5 
FEIT elinansam dared + <mameeieb nein 15 @7%5 

SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime........ ceceee eves 74@ 8 

Harp.—Cut Loaf...........0++ ascceqe GED 
Crashed....... Le ebeb Svececds Oe 
Powdered....... oa ecbancnvans 94@10 
GRANULATED 2. oie ck ccccccccevccce oes @ Vt 
Wauita.—Standard A.............. coven @ BE 
Extra C.. @+00 coonccnc Seen On 
YuLLow.—Coffee C.... .... coevcvcce’ Maen te 
traredaesens bueweke 63@ 7 

MOLASSES. 

Cube atlaasbaitadidiauie debate geil -26 @30 

a  . a pees coeponseee ees 8 Gao 
Porto Rico. ..... Cbbdowsvoecs Fe vedble .. 45 @62 
Wow Qrieghs 000 cdeyiieveceveces «-++.60 @78 
a FISH. 4 

eorge pe Cont (pews er gt)...6— — @ 87 50 
ers Lene tg Shetlte --—-—@ 650 

Mackerel, No. “tpiheasi 0 00 @ 16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mass. 50 @ 8 90 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass. 50 7 00 

etring, per box............ 00 @ 21 00 

SALT. 
Turk's Islends, bee Byhe<..08 —-—@— ww 
Mediterranean,......... — 23 @ — 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s P. be is @ $2 50 
Ltverpodl, Aliggins's, “* — — 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Phenix, 06 —-@ 280 
Liverpool, ‘* Washington’s** q 50 a 1 60 
liverpool, * otherbrands ‘‘ 1 40 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 

F.oun: 

Sour —— — segs ..63 40 @® 15 

No. 2 Winter.s.......+20005 8 15 @ 3 60 

8u erie Si asmeen 3 90 @ 4 2 

Ohio., Ind., Mieb., ; iit. {Super- 
fine Winter..... foie ccvides a> $e 

State Extia brands.......... 4 75 4 80 

Western Spring Wheat, Extra 4 75 «@ 4 80 

jae lw te eo @ : = 

Spring at, ** nte’’.. 

Good to choice Spring Wheat, S 
Wxtrad ........... - 405 @5 10 

Ex. Amber Ind. ito de Mich 6B @h ww 

OQ. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g) 5 00 @ 5 20 

White Wheat Ex. (0. & nd) 5 85 ab 55 

ot. es, Pathily.......... - 530 @ 5 50 

&t, Louts, Choice........... 5.55 @ 5 80 

Genessee, Extra Brands..... 5 25 @ 5 40 

Wihter Wheat, “ Patents”... 6 25 @ 8 80 

White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 5 25 @ 5 40 

SOUTHERN FLOUR: 

WO. Bocce oh 800 @ 875 

Balt., lex. Georgetown. 410@ 450 

Richmond Family....... + 640 @ 723 

Kra Foor: 

© TQERRB. coc sisescce whesewes -- 8300@ 8380 
Pennsylvania ..... eeccveee = — @— — 

Corx MEAL: 

Western .. @iw# 

eaten @-—-— 

Prize Me ooeeennte a@a-— 

GRAIN. 
Wet 

White .....csessesceee-++- 81 16: 81 16} 
#6 NO. Bi.cccescceess eon LIZA — 

Red, “ * .ccccccccccocee 219 @ 1 IBY 

Cone: 

Mixed, new........ cesceese 864@ — 87 
C1lOW ...% -.00--00- s-csser 06 @Q — OF 
hite, NO. 2......+-00--.-.— 9 @— — 

Oats: 

White ......+.--+- co-seceee 16 @ — 82 

Chicago...... eesseee 60 @ — 61 

New York, mixed.........— 86 @— 0 

me * 
OE nn an ncgg 400 eos oo 80 3 --— 

Peuussivania pduseces coos THQ — — 

BEANS: ‘ 

Mediums......-.s-cece---- 8300 @ 3 05 

Marrows........-++++ coeeee 310 — — 

POR... 6 ccc eccccccecececeee 945 @— — 

Peas: 

Green, 1881, @ bush........ 146 @ 1 bw 

Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
Weaahe. Udiges . ives sew es ciceee 390 @ 400 

PROVISIONS. 
PoRK: 

Mess, Now...... 00 @s22 2 

Extra Prime.... 0 @ 19 bv 

Prime Mess.......-- 0 @— — 

Family.....-. - 00 @ 25 00 

BACON: 

Short Clear ... 50 @ 13 75 

Long Clear....... 2 «@ 13 50 

WROTE EDs voccccccccctec 50 @ 18 75 

Cur Meats 

Smoked Hams ........... — 15 @ — 16 

Smoked Shoulders. ....... — 2 a— %4 

Smoked Strips.......-.+-- — 6 @ — 16 

MILL FEED, 
A comcevencoe renters seta 219 00 @$20 00 
BOIDS. cccccocpoces nueetees 20 00 @ 22 00 
DO PCB, . ccc ccccssece secccsccese 2200 24:00 
DOBBG . o'c vc condos ce'e -secccese + 26 00 @ 27 00 
EES Per «e+. 29 00 @ 30 00 
Rye | ge Ripa 27 00 @ B00 
os ry Utd dsus casao cde 3 eeee 

inse CAL wn we see eeeeecose J 

Barley Meal.............-.0- . 81 00 @ $200 
. HAY fa efor eS ite 
hipping, per 100 Ibs......---..— —F 
Clover, mfzed ade ant abe, 95 @ 1.00 

iv sooo” 45 a ee 65 
Ne ia e “ cooo™ 5 — 55 

f « Pre bee - 
Rye Straw, ill ET ~S@ -6 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery. fair to choice.........22 @26 


State Diify, pails and’ tibs............ v4 (@25 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ .... .W @21 
Western. airy, choice to fancy....... 19 «@20 
Western, Factory, fair to choice..... --15§@17 
CHEESE. 

State, Factory, flne..............00.-.- 11G@U1B 
Good to prime................. eoade ..103@11 

Fair to good...... geevcesccecvecccesse + Sam 

Ohio A neny? G flat fine.. cocscccces O2(@10 
Flat, good to prime...... esctedtuad ae 8@e 


Skimmed Creamery......... seccccseee THQ 6 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 2 @ 8 
EGGS. 

Long islaud, New Jersey, aud uear-by 24 @25 

State and Pennsvivama.... seseececese 93 @S 





Weatern and Canadian........... pecs ae ous 
pane 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... $1 @$12 8&5 
ETT Tre siseveces 12 25 @ 12 30 
ned... seevees 12.80 @ 12 90 
DRESSED POULT ay, 
Turkeys, dry picked.,.......... 9 @— % 
Spring Ohickens. P Phiiadeipbia. eae 
Fowles, Jersey. .... 6... 6565-00005 — 17 @— 18 
** State and Western.......— 17 @—- 18 
NE EE Be cc ccccscicecetesan — 13 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Lima Beans, «ag I per bag....82 50 @$2 75 
String Beans, L. 1., per bag..... 225 @ 28 
Onions, Red, per bbl Seesaqeences 1 50 @ 2 50 
Onions, Wertern, yellow........ 250 4 8 00 
Onions, White............. sooee 800 @ 3B 
Cabbage, near-by, per i asunon 6 00 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbi.......... 175 @ 22 
Potatoes, J ersey, 4S) 4a ccisennsed BOD et 
Sweet pa vb bbl........ 400 @ 5 00 
pees nee! per 100.......— 40 @— 50 
Tomatoes, L per box........ 25 1@— 40 
Keots, L. k., 5 aa {OU bunches... 2.00 @ 2 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 100 @ 1 2% 
Radishes, L. I., per 100 bunches. — — @ 1 2% 
DOMESTIC GREEN FROIT. 
Apples, per bbl.............. si 50 @ $2 00 
Blackberries, per quart....,... 4@ ié 
Wortleberries, m -pergbu. =—- 90 @ 1 
Wortleberries, Jersey, perd bu, — % @ — 
Wortleberries, M4, perqt....— 6@-— 8 
Peaches, Md. & “ rer, 125 @ 1 7% 
Peaches, Md & oS ox, POM 13 
Ploms, per bbl,ii wisieeeeceee T00@ 800 
Plums, Md. & Del., blue, p’rqt- 6 @— 7 
Watermelons, Md.. per | iD. oe y 00 ¢ 20 00 
Watermelons, N. ©., per 100.. % 00 @ 25 00 
patmegheon’ Jersey, per bbl 8.00 @ 400 
Pears, Bartlett, per bush...... 2 50 4 3 BO 
Pears, Clapp’ ”s Favorite, — 6 00 7 00 
Peanuts. Virginia, han ? kd, 
POP WD. .ccacccpcecepoveseas 103@— mt 
Peanuts, Virginia, fancy. sovede — 9 @— 
T. 
—- 5 6 
seceesecee 9 @— 18 
— 4a— 4 
Blackberries. ...........se00e.. Yaga i” 


B Sipes: 
ity Dressed... .....-eeeee--— 9 12 
Wo-torn Mreseed..............— 7 @— Se 
Lave Sees 5@- & 
ethers..... oeeccecereseoeees 
Livi Lampe: 
Fais to-Orime..........-.2002-— 6@— 7 
Lrvz CaLves 
J EUs ccctccccscee see HHA— e 
Buttermilk ........... eoccseed — Ba— 


Hoos, DRESSED: 
ony.” per 100 Ibs.........- +10 % @— _ 


ee ae —" 


lone, Btate, Western, 100 lbs.. 7° 72 ass 874 
= 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





ot ee for Pearl. 


First- Class ‘Pritts’ ars’ Materials. 
gebtnay, Cason 








} is WELLS & 0O,, 


Soluble aa ba TE “es “1. * 3 @is oe 
Listers’ M4 on é 
“ Amaoniated Dia’ Bone:82 00 00 
“« JU. 6, Phosphate.........20 00 @80 50 
« ‘Ground Bone............81 00 @88 50 
“ Crescent Bone........., .29:00.@81 00 
‘“ Potato Fertilizer........45 00 4 
« “Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 
‘© Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer...... 56 00 
Wheat py ae 50 00 
“ 6'Oa * Wide 51 00 
“AA Awmoniated Bope 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“« Pelican Fertilizer. 87 50 
8) ties com order: 
tend 8 ospbate 
wie = arbon Works) 40 00 
Hom obaeco er 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) @ 00 
Matfeld Fertilizers (in lots less 
than ear-load.. 4 00 
meme a Fertilizers (earioad Yous) @ 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Oia ssaee bee ‘five rah 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
B p's, whe — Bone 
r 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Bau + ‘Bone, per 2 000 
pddcthedsnee nos se0eeeey 41-00 @83 00 
Allen’s 'Phosp’ hete...... tla id 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.. ie, ‘ a 4 ~4 
Guan Perur reetified Pa 
“ * 50 00 (252 00 
duce, Stanidara or pS lt 
(BAAD NDS.) . 60sec seies «+ -:52 00 @i4 OV 
Rone, Reece sigh “ep 41 00 
sad ssolved, high grade......— — @26 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 740 @8 00 
Plaster, per tou 2,00 be. Jesse 800 @ 900 
Muriate of Po ¢.), per 
allah yl Meee 4 = ° : » 
Sulphare of Ammonia, per p e 
we Biood, per unit.........«.— — @ 8 00 
SHES.—We quote 5 @dk cents for Pot 


aad 18 Dutch Streets New Yoru 
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Sinancial. 


MR. COE’S INTRODUCTORY AD- 
DRESS. 


We publish this week the admirable ad- 
dress of Mr. George 8. Coe, of this city, at 
the opening of the recent Bankers’ Conven- 
tion, at Saratoga Springs. Mr. Coe, who is 
the president of the American Exchange 
Bank, of this city, is not only a practical 
banker, thoroughly familiar with all the de- 
tails of the business; but, unlike very many 
good bankers, he understands the political 
economy of banking in all the principles that 
underlie this important function of our 
social system. We know of no one in this 
city, or anywhere else, better qualified to 
state these principles in clear and well- 
chosen words. We had the privilege of 
hearing his opening address before the 
Bankers’ Convention, last week, and were so 
impressed, alike with its strength and im- 
portance, that we determined at once to 
give it to our readers in the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT. We recommend them to 
give to the address a most careful reading. 

After referring briefly to the continuance 
of Federal taxes upon the banks and justly 
condemning the omission of Congress to re- 
peal these taxes, and also to the metallic and 
paper currency of the country, Mr. Coe de- 
votes his address chiefly to the answer of the 
following question: ‘‘ In this great world of 
industry and production, what important 
Sunction do we, as bankers, perform?” The 
popular idea of banking is that it is simply 
‘dealing in money”; but, as Mr. Coe justly 
remarks, this is ‘‘ entirely erroneous.” ‘‘A 
bank,” he observes, ‘‘in its real, practical 
work, is an agent of the community to re- 
ceive and carry away what that community 
produces in excess of its own needs, and to 
bring back the same value of what it wants 
in return.” 

It is quite true that banks are not the 
actual carriers of commodities, receiving 
them at one place and transporting them to 
another, This function of mere locomotion, 
and of distribution thereby, is performed by 
rail-cars and steamboats. Mere locomotion, 
however, does not transfer or exchange 
values or settle any question between buy- 
ers and sellers. For this purpose the best 
commercial machinery that has ever been 
devised is that of banks. As Mr. Coe cor- 
rectly says, ‘‘ banks are the world’s account 
ants.” Their transactions are with their cus- 
tomers, and always concurrent with corre- 
sponding transactions between these custom- 
ers. The relation between the customers is 
that of buyers and sellers, exchanging one 
commodity for another, valued in the terms 
of money; and the relation of banks to both 
classes is that of a clearing house, facilitat- 
ing the exchanges of actual property on a 
vast scale, with the use of a comparatively 
small amount of money. Banks, hence, find 
the sphere of their operations at the centers 
of commercial activity. They exist there 
because they are there needed. The de- 
mand is there, and they are there organized 
as business institutions, because their kind 
of business is there to be done. Commerce 
and banking are thus allied together by the 
practical bond of the people’s necessities. 
Their interests are one and mutually de- 
pendent. 

Our readers will find this thought sharply 
and lucidly drawn by the skillful pen of 
Mr. Coe. It necessarily results that all 
the instruments, certificates, drafts, paper 
vouchers, and notes in use among banks 
for the performance of their main function 
have their basis in real transactions and are 
but the means of conducting the exchanges 
of real things of value, which they, directly 
or indirectly, represent. They are simply 
ways of dealing in things. Value in things 
is at the bottom of them, and without the 
things and their value banks would have no 
vitality and, indeed, no commercial function 
to perform. 

It further results that the paper instru- 
ments, to be used by banks in conducting 
their business, are always best supplied by 
the banks themselves, under suitable but 
geacral regulations of law, which leave these 
instruments to increase or decrease accord- 
ing to the wants of trade, without any 
arbitrary and cast-iron rule to regulate their 
quantity. Their best regulation is that 
which commerce itself supplies, and no 
paper currency issued by the Government, 
which simply represéaté 60 myueh debt, and, 











therefore, so much “‘ poverty,” can ever be 
made as useful as a bank currency which 
represents ‘‘the actual possession of things 
of the value expressed.” What Mr. Coe says 
on this point is multum in parvo and well 
worthy of being profoundly studied. We 
have never seen the idea better presented. 

We add, in conclusion, that our readers 
will miss a rare treat of sound and able 
financial thinking if they fail to give an at- 
tentive perusal to Mr. Coe’s address. We 
have nothing better to present for their in- 
struction. We give to it our hearty and un- 
qualified endorsement. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION AT 
SARATOGA. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 











BY GEORGE 6. COE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK, 
New Yo&x Cirr. 


Gentlemen, Members of the Bankers’ Convention : 
In calling your attention to the business 
which is tocome before this Convention, I 
can most heartily congratulate the Associa- 
tion upon the generally favorable financial 
conditions under which we meet. 

The serious apprehensions of commercial 
revulsion which were but recently felt 
throughout the country have been happily 
dispelled by the cheering prospect of an 
abundant harvest, and the hopes and 
energies of our people are again revived 
through the beneficeat processes of Nature 
and awakened to new industrial efforts and 
enterprises. For all this we have abundant 
cause most gratefully to recognize the good- 
ness of Divine Providence. 

We need not conceal our great disap- 
pointment that the exceptional war taxes— 
so long borne by the business of banking, 
and through it by the general industry of 
the vation, and which were originally im- 
posed and most freely and willingly paid 
while the nation was struggling for its 
life, but which bave been needlessly pro- 
tracted these many years since that strug- 
gle ended—have not yet been repealed. 
Our disappointment is all the greater be- 
cause of the hope which was reasovably 
raised that, by the action of Congress, this 
last vestige of civil war was at length to be 
swept away. The continuance of this 
repeated toll taken from the resources and 
industries of the people as they move for- 
ward to market, through the banks, bas 
also the further effect to hasten unnecessa- 
rily the extinguishment of the public debt, 
and thus to disturb the foundation upon 
which rests the preseut national currency 
and the existing monetary system. 

The banks, by the further payment of 
these heavy taxes, are still continuing to 
supply the means for their own extinction, 
and the question is, consequently, pressed 
more and more upon public attention: 
‘*What will be the basis upon which the cur- 
rency of the country shall hereafter rest?” 

Iam sure you will not think it out of 
place in the commencement of these pro- 
ceedings if I ask you briefly to look beyond 
the momentary condition of commercial 
affairs and calmly to consider some of the 
facts and priociples that vitally concern our 
near financial future. 

As the basis of all business in this: coun- 
try, we now have two qualities of national 
coined dollars, the one widely differing in 
commercial value from the other, yet both 
equally a legal tender for debts and a meas- 
ure of trade, while they are not exchange- 
able the one for the other at the Govern- 
meut Treasury, that issues them both as 
standard money. 

We have also four forms or descrip- 
tions of paper currency—viz., Government 
Notes, Bank Notes, Gold Certificates, aud 
Silver Certificates. Three of these are 
redeemable at present in gold dollars and 
one exclusively in silver dollars, 

These weights and measures of varied 
inherent capacity or power are now work- 
ing side by side in practical business anil 
among an intelligent people, not because 
two things, while greatly differing in value 
from each other, can possibly each be equal 
toathird thing in trade, ‘but simply be- 
cause the country is for the time being rich 
enough to supply a sufficient sum of the 
superior measure to perform all the offices 
of trade and commerce, and the inferior is 
not yet, as it may Soon be, overwhelming ip 
amount: 
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But these two standards of value are 
confessedly not equal, because they are 
not interchangeable, are not subject alone 
to public preference, and are not produced 
from time to time, only as desired, and 
then left free, as they ought to be, to find 
their way into circulation by their own in- 
trinsic merit and by the natural demands of 
trade. On thecontrary, by force of most 
peremptory law, the resources of the public 
treasury ure diverted from the coinage of 
the kind and quality of money that com- 
merce demands, and are driven into that 
which it persistently rejects. No compul- 
sion would be required to limit or to estab- 
lish that quantity or quality of currency or 
coin that the people want. Compulsion is 
the strongest evidence that the specially 
prescribed thing is not wanted. In this 
remarkable conflict between statute law and 
the law of Nature the inevitable result is 
simply a question of time and of public 
endurance. The people will be content so 
long as the final issue of this contest for 
supremacy between diverse measures of 
value is deferred and counteracted by the 
amazing growth and prosperity of the 
country. Providence has so far kindly in- 
terposed its bountiful hand and averted the 
natural consequences of our financial er- 
rors; but a single bad barvest, with the 
continuance of the present compulsory 
coinage and the rapid accumulation of in- 
ferior silver doliars in the Treasury, would 
precipitate this nation irrecoverably into 
the lower standard of value, and most 
seriously impuir our present superior power 
and commercial independence among the 
nations cf the world. From any point of 
view at whicb, as practical men, we can 
view this question of compulsory coinage 
orcurrency it scems nothing less than a 
gratuitous, unnecessary and self-imposed 
infliction upon the business of the country, 
an obstacle to its commerce and trade, in 
every way unfair in its practical operation. 

Our present paper currency system is in 
great measure that which the war created 
and bequeathed us. Since it was estab- 
lished, the country has grown from thirty- 
five to fifty-three millions of people, and 
its productions have more than kept pace 
with ice marvelous increase in population. 
In fact, the disclosure of its capacity and 
resources has been so sudden and so great 
asto startle and enrich the world vastly 
more than did the origina! discovery of the 
continent itself. 

In this great world of industry and pro- 
duction, what important function do we, as 
bankers, perform? 

A correct reply to this simple question 
will clear away much of the mist that sur- 
rounds the subject of paper currency. In- 
dustry is expended as necessarily in the dis- 
tribution as in the production of useful 
things. In both these departments of labor 
do banks and bankers engage as active par- 
ticipants; but their more important service 
is performed in facilitating the distribution 
of the results of labor throughout the coun- 
try and the world; in dividing and promot- 
ing the endless variety of exchanges of one 
commodity for another, which make up the 
wealth of human society. The popular 
conception of banking, that itis ‘‘dealing 
in money,” is entirely erroneous, more erro- 
neous than we ourselves, without reflec- 
tion, always fully appreciate. In fact, the 
very reverse of this statement is substan- 
tially true. Atthe expense of reiterating 
simple elemental principles, let us look at 
the subject for a moment from this poiut of 
view. 

It is not true of a merchant, who buys 
and sells, that be is only a dealer in pounds 
and yards, but in the articles which, by 
those standard implements, he measures bis 
merchandise; and it is not more true of a 
bank or banker that he deals in money, 
when, in fact, bis operations are only in 
money’s worth of every conceivable. thing 
that money can purchase, excepting this, 
that money, the measure itself, aleo com- 
poses a small proportion of the articles of 
value which enter into his busivess opera- 
tions. 

A bank, in its real, practical work, is an 
agent of the community, to receive and 
carry away what that community produces 
in excess of its own needs, and to bring 
back the same value of what it wants in re- 
turn. 

The soundest and most useful assets of a 


bank or bavker do wot comsist of motey; 
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but of the money’s worth of exchangeable 

commodities dealt in or required by the 
population in which the bank is located. 

In a wheat country they will consist largely 

of wheat; in acoal region, of coal; iua 

cotton country, of cotton; and in a placeof 

diverse trade they will be composed of the 

miscellaneous articles of value which 

make up the stock of the trading communi- 

ty. The best assets fora commercial bank 

are those that spring out, of commodities 

most extensively exchangeable; and the 

worst those that are based upon property, 

like real estate, incapable of general diffu- 

sion. Banks advance their means and in- 

cur their obligations upon the money value 
of miscellaneous or specific property of 
their dealers, just as foreign bankers do, 

leaving the borrower or the depositor, 

meanwhile, in charge of the property, to 
manipulate it at bis discretion, but always 
in the interest of the bank, which has thus 
become the real owner, no Jess than of him- 
self, who has but the remainder unpledged. 
Aud just asa foreign bauker advances upon 
goods in transitu, or a8 a company or 
capitalist lends upon real estate by mort- 
gage, soa bank entrusts its means to its 
dealers of every variety, who thereby be- 
come possessed of the power to exchange 
or to remove them, while at the same time 
the property interest to the exteot agreed on 
is always in the bank itself. And so banks 
are simple devices for concentrating and 
exchanging the fruits of industry from 
band to hand and from place to place, 
making it current and divisible. They 
dispense, as far as possible, aud more 
avd more s0, as social life is ele- 
vated and refined, with the necessity of 
money asa practical medium, by taking title 
to property and hy issuing to and accept- 
ing from their dealers the written attesta- 
tions of the money ‘‘ value received.” These 
writteo or printed papers, in their various 
forms, actually and in their very vature 
possess the potency, as well as the promise, 
to respond in money or in its equivalent in 
other forms of useful industry, Baoks are 
thus the very embodiments of labor, exist- 
ing in tangible and excbangable forms in 
apy community, the pivots upon which in- 
dustry and social comforts continually re- 
volve. And, accordingly, experience has 
proved that in the current daily business of 
commercial cities lesa than five parts in a 
hundred, either of deposits in banks or of 
the sums withdrawn from them, consist of 
money. Thatis to say, more than ninety- 
five per centum of financial transactions in 
society are only an exchange of one useful 
thing for another, and banks simply per- 
form the function of effecting those ex- 
changes. In whatever of the various forms 
of paper instruments the obligations of 
banks may be made, they are not money in 
any sense. Money cannot be made from 
paper. It is independently and of itself 
one form of property, and, therefore, it is 
money. Any human attempt to create it is 
ouly a weak and ineffectual encroachment 
upon the Divine prerogative. Papers are 
nothing and can legitimately be nothing 
but the record of a concurrent or precedent 
fact that property bas moved from one 
possessor to another, to the extent of the 
money value they represent. 

And because these simple paper instra- 
ments and orders thus perform the great 
offices of commerce, it is naturally in- 
ferred that the whole virtue is in them, 
rather than in the transactions they record, 
and so the attempt has been made in all ages 
to secure the inward life by legally creat- 
ing the outward sigo. Such, also, is the 
wide difference between the paper currency 
(that form of debt miscalled money) of 
government and the real animating tbing 
which enfolds the vital element of labor 
and whose original force and germinal 
principle already exists in commerce itself. 
Railroads, ships, and every kind of veiicle 
employed for transportation of merchan- 
dise do not more truly convey the property 
entrusted to them than do banks and bank- 
ers perform substantially the sume service, 
in promoting the exchange and distribution 
of the articles placed at their control. Iu 
fact, these two agencies work in conjunc- 
tion to secure the same practical result. 
The one is a complement of the other. 
Both of them unite in a similar service to 
society and without both modern com- 
merce, with its multiplied blessings, would 
be tmpossible. Observe the report of tou- 
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page transported by railroads, and of the 
values transferred through the clearing- 
houses of banks, and see how they corre- 
spond to and keep pace with each other. 
While one of these carries the property it. 
self, the otber holds the draft, note, check, 
or bill of exchange which binds and com- 
mands it and which divides and transfers 
its value to others; and thus a bank invests 
its own capital or property, and receives, 
by deposit, the capital or property of its 
dealers, and ‘moves it forward or 
meets the returning volume, by means 
of its various forms of paper instruments, 
as it comes and goes in every direction, far 
or near, at home or abroad, current meet- 
ing counter-current and one kind con- 
tinually exchanging itself for another kind 
in countless variety. Banks thus contain 
the stored industrial energy of the people 
and every form of obligation they emit; 
but discharges and diffuses the power first 
secured within them, to be continually re- 
plenished aod reproduced by new ex- 
changes. Every piece of paper used asa 
commercial medium, in any form what- 
ever, must derive its sole value from being 
tied, by an invisible ligament, to some ob- 
ject of useful exchange. 

The same tie of interest that binds the 
community to banks and bankers, in every 
place, also binds that interest together 
throughout the whole country and through- 
out the world. They must trust each other 
by the necessities of their business, just as 
the people trust them, and they are under 
the highest obligation, for self-preservation, 
to preserve over each other a watchful 
guaid and care. While each one com- 
mences the movement of property within 
iis own special circle, they are all com- 
pelled to convey it through each other be- 
yond their respective lines, and thus to be- 
come mutually debtors or creditors for its 
value. A clearing-bouse, where settle- 
ments between banks are daily made, is but 
a general depot, where property is thus ex- 
changed by the various connecting lines 
which there meet. Every paper is there 
subjected to the true test of money value, 
which is proved by its prompt exchange 
and redemption. Any form of commercial 
paper currency is nothing more than a prom- 
ise to give property in consideration of prop- 
erty received, a promise that is unfulfilled 
so long as the paper continues outstanding. 
Exchange through banks is the redemption 
of those promises, an incessant weighing 
and testing of them by the money standard. 
This is the life principle of all bauking, 
which can never for a moment be inter- 
mitted. Having reached the common goal, 
their career as a circulating medium is 
ended, judgment upoa each one is entered 
up upon the books of the bank against 
their respective makers, and they are re- 
tired from further public services. 

This principle the Bank of Engiand prac- 
tically recognized in respect to its own cir- 
culating notes when it canceled them as 
they were redeemed and issued pew ones 
with every new transaction. The signifi- 
cance of the numberless boxes, casks, and 
bales in a railroad depot and of the paper 
parcels in a banker’s clearing-house is not 
in their outward seeming, but in their 
hidden contents, The value is not in the 
thing seen, but in the reality which is un- 
seen. Examine minutely what is behind, 
aud observe that merchandise, not money, 
constitutes by far the greater proportion 
of what passes between them. The smal! 
difference in aggregate value of a bauk’s ex- 
change is all that there is of money. The 
bulk is the people’s property. And it is 
because banks are thus indispensable agents 
and factors in human society that they are, 

as a rule, from generation to generation, 
the most permanent and enduring institu- 
tions in all modern nations. They are, 
by the necessities of social life, estab- 
lished in every place of important 
trade and commerce all over the world, 
because the service they perform has to 
be done and their highest interest and suc- 
cess is assured as they faithfully do it. 
Then, their permanency has the same guar- 
anty as seed-time and harvest, and their 
necessity is the same as the provision re- 
quired by civilized life for cold and heat, 
Summer and Winter. By them the pro- 
ducts of human labor are divided and dis- 
tributed. Thosein a more limited locality, 
by transfer of title through the books aod 
record of a single institution, those of a 








wider area, through the combination of 
many in a large city, those of the country 
at large, through the associated banks in 
the New York Clearing-house, and those 
of the world, through banks and bankers in 
the city of Londoo. Banks are the world’s 
accountants. And so trade and commerce 
naturally proceed in larger or smaller 
circles, and from smaller to larger, the 
earth around. This is the service that banks 
perform and this the simple way they do it. 

A commercial bank, therefore, seeks its 
position in the very midst of commercial 
activity, where there are the most of pro- 
ducts to be moved and exchanged. It is 
itself the focal point of such movements. 
Apart from them, it is likea ship in the 
desert: it has no proper function whatever. 
It derives it existence from them, and with- 
out them a banking obligation, in any of 
its forms, can have no true vitality. Ex- 
amine your securities, and see if they are 
such as carry apy desirable or necessary 
property, proximate or remote, and so pos- 
sess a living character. If not, they are 
like empty cars upon the train, which 
only encumber it. Such assets and such 
banks are dead, because the soul 
has fied from them. If this be true, 
it simply proves that any paper pass- 
ing amoug men in exchange for property, 
from whatever source derived, that con- 
veys from the start no property with it, is 
only a “‘tinkling symbol,” without intrinsic 
value, and only deranges and disturbs the 
order and harmony of sound commerce. 
The natural and most healthy circulating 
medium of any country must, therefore, 
come exclusively from the power and 
through the organizations that concentrate 
and move its various commercial industries. 
In fact, we repeat, all paper instruments of 
trade must be, from their inception, the 
veritable certificates of the actuxl posses- 
sion of things of the value expressed, and 
the more highly any country becomes 
developed by variety of production, 
modes of intercourse and facilities of ex- 
change, the less use it makes of the pre- 
cious metals or money, and the more it ex- 
changes things for things, by meaus of 
paper vouchers for the things of value 
which they represent. ‘ 

It is true that, like all human associa- 
tions, banks have faithless agents and are 
liable to ignorance, infidelity, and default; 
but it is also true that they exist, after all, 
among the oldest and most substantial] of 
organizations, as well in this as in other 
countries, and that property invested in 
them has proved to be the most reliable for 
permanent income of all human associa- 
tions, It is a question whether a much less 
pumber of our American states, counties, 
cities, towns, and villages have failed in 
meeting their obligations than of well-or- 
ganized banking institutions. or whether 
the losses finally incurred by the commun- 
ity have been greater from confiding in 
financial than in state and municipal cor- 
porations. 

It is because they are so largely and so 
minutely connected with every portion, 
nerve and fiber, of the vital social organ- 
ism that the shock of a bank’s failure or 
interruption in its business produces so gen- 
eral sensation. In such an event the in- 
dustrial relations of a community with the 
outward world are at once arrested, the 
means of intercourse and of commercia] 
exchange are cut off, and the value and the 
necessity of this link in the chain of per- 
sonal interest that binds society together is 
every where suddenly seen and appreciated. 

While the world’s greater commerce thus 
moves on unchallenged and uninterrupted 
by means of paper instruments, as we have 
described, it seems idle to say that the 
smaller medium, called notes, which com- 
merce would also create and protect by the 
force of its own natural development, is 
not the best that is possible, or that such a 
paper circulation, if used at all, cannot be 
adequately regulated by law, or that indus- 
try and human society, having invariably 
reached its culmination in that general di- 
rection, must then turn back, in order to 
provide a safe circulating paper medium 
for smaller transactions, must so far empty 
itself of the stores of exchangeable wealth 
in possession of its banking reserves and 
necessary to the healthiest activity, and 
exchange them fora public debt in some 
form, in order that these very paper instru- 
ments may be adequately protected. Such 
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an objection impugns the very law of Na- 
ture. Instruments so created and based 
upon debt are not the evidence of 
things existing, but of capital expended. 
Debt expresses poverty; the absence, not 
the presence, of the value certified by 
the instrument. A currency of a country 
should be based directly upon the property 
of the country, not upon its debts; wpon 
what it has, not upon what it owes, Taking 
into consideration all the chances of human 
frailty, it may confidently be asserted that 
a safer, more natural, and healthier system 
of circulating notes can be provided by a 
few simple and practicable legal restraints, 
through the security that commerce creates 
for its greater transactions, than through 
apy form of public debt. It isa strange 
and palpably absurd proposition in political 
economy that a popular government must 
be kept poor and in debt, in order that the 
people may be provided with means to be- 
come rich. It isnot necessary that either 
our local or our General Government 
should prolong its poverty so that the 
people may be insured against poverty and 
loss; but, rather, that the wealth of tbe 
community should provide its own facilities 
for defense and independence. 

If this exposition be correct, it resolves 
mavy of the vexed questions respecting 
paper money that bave so long puzzled us 
as bankers and vexed the public mind. 
How te secure the proper quantity and 
quality desired, of requisite flexibility and 
elasticity, as it is ambiguously called, of 
adequate supply at the special time and in 
the particular place demanded by the 
trade? Coming through the channels that 
commerce itself creates, I believe that such 
a currency can be provided and besufficient- 
ly protected by the true and only security 
which the country possesses—viz., its own 
property and productions, running concur- 
rently with the paper it represents. This 
is all that ever gives stability and value to 
national, state, or municipal debts; only to 
them itis notthus naturally allied. Thus 
would it be made at the place where and 
at the time when existing products are to 
be moved, would coincide with them in 
amount, and it would be redeemed and 
retired by the proceeds of those products 
after they bave reached the market and 
been converted into money value. Quan- 
tity would be regulated by the property 
conveyed, and quality secured by the fact 
that redemption and withdrawal would be 
vigorously exacted by the facilities and 
competitions of modern business. I appeal 
to you all to say whether it would not, like 
all other and larger forms of commercial 
obligations, regularly proceed by a law 
within itself, following the law of Nature. 

In the recollection of and in the endeavor 
to avoid the evils and losses incurred by 
loose and irregular banking in a sparsely 
settled country, without speedy communica- 
tion between its parts and with limited pro- 
ductions and commercial facilities, the tend- 
ency has long been to encumber this por- 
tion of commercial business with unneces- 
sary, unnatural, and extraneous restrictions. 
It is plainly evident that our present system 
is imperfect and transitory. It is our busi- 
ness, as bankers, carefully to consider in 
advance, and to suggest, if we can, a safe 


and proper substitute. 

And, finally, there comesin this serious 
and fundamental inquiry: In what spot 
along these universal and widespreading, 
yetinseparably united commercial streams, 
which supply those human needs and com- 
forts which “‘ make all the world akin” can 
you displace or alter the established measure 
of value, the very money itself, which all the 
world accepts, without disturbing all equi- 
table relations between men and nations? 

Wherecan you violently inject a conven- 
tional, arbitrary, or exceptional standard, 
without causing general derangement and 
special injury? 

“ In Nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


Sellers and buyers of commodities are not 
the same persons, but are generally other- 
wise. ‘‘With what measure we mete, it 
will be measured to us again.” A false 
balance and light weight are an eternal 
abomination, and are all the more abomin- 
able when enforced upon a young and 
vigorous covotry, whose boast is that its 
boundless productions can supply the world 
with the necessities of life and who, there- 





fore; demands an unobstructed commerce, 


While the best thought and the inventive 
energy of our time are engaged in clearing 
the way and ‘‘ making the paths straight” 
for the freest interchange of thoughts and 
things among men, it is a most inopportune 
moment and ours the most inappropriate 
nation to atiempt the introduction of a 
special standard of commercial measure by 
forcing its entrance through the doors of 
our clearing-houses. It seems like a vain 
and childlike effort to impede and hinder 
the progress of the national engine, 
by intruding upon the track, just when 
it is drawing the long train which bears. 
the rich productions of the country to the 
market. Most fortunately, this effort is ex- 
pressed in ambiguous words, that refuse to 
convey the intended meaning, and so we 
are measurably relieved of the necessity of 
deciding between a local law, hidden under 
uncertain phrase, and the higher, clearer,. 
and more universal law of commerce. 

We long ago learned by sad experience: 
how a compulsory change or derangement. 
in the measure of value opens a wide door,. 
through which hordes of idle, vulgar, 
shrewd, and knavish men rush to the front, 
and enrich themselves in the general be- 
wilderment, always at the expense of honest 
toil, and then further demoralize society by 
their prodigal and wasteful expenditures, 
When the truth is fully recognized that 
banks, like other essential elements of 
society, have grown up as the natural re- 
sults of the best social development, we 
shall not find it necessary, as now, to de- 
fend our right to the fairest consideration, 
nor forever be compelled to half apologize 
for existence. The keenest instinct of self- 
interest in our business combines with the 
highest patriotism in inducing us all, as 
bankers, to be ourselves, in the highest sense 
good citizens, to encourage any good work 
by which the prosperity of the country can 
be permanently secured, universal comfort, 
peace, and order maintained, and progress 
promoted. The best thing for the country 
is always best for us, because we are in- 
separably involved in and are touched by 
every possible interest that can affect the 
community for good or for evil. 

And in the same genera), as well asin s 
more special sense we are interested in 
each other. He is a narrowand short- 
sighted banker who thinks that by some 
sharp competition or cunning device he 
can secure to himself or to bis institution a 
solid position or real personal prosperity. 
There is no profession in the world whose 
individual interests are so entirely identi- 
fied with the best interests of all, or where 
acareful regard to one’s self is so closely 
interwoven with the best interests of others. 
It isin this spirit that our Association is 
formed, and we, therefore, now most cor- 
dially invite all members during the ses- 
sion of this Convention to make their con- 
tributions to the general fund of intelli- 
gence and of good fellowsbip, in the 
freest, most unreserved, and catholic spirit. 
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Srsce our last Convention a salutary 
financial current has pervaded the country. 
Speculation one year ago was rampant; 
every city and village had its clique of 
stock adventurers; every “ticker” from 
ocean to ocean was surrounded by anxious 
« bulls” and ‘“‘ bears”; the prices of all listed 
stocks and bonds were fabulous. it re- 
quired no effort to predict from the infla- 
tion of valuesa speedy decline; or else a 
panic, a fall of prices and a great disaster. 
What actually occurred was the safer of 
these two results. By a gradual und, in the 
aggregate, an immense decline established 
dividend securities are now on a safer level 
of values. The effervescent class of stocks 
may foam up or froth down, under the 
manipulation of the contending parties in 
interest; but, as the outside public have 
abandoned the “‘ ticker” and orders to buy 
on margins are few and far between, the 
stock panic is indefinitely postponed, and 
with it has been averted, for the present, 
the dreaded financial revulsion. 

Turning next to the recent financial leg- 
islation at Wasbingion, there are several 





peculiar features in the Act of Congress ex- 
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tending the national baok charters. I have 
endeavored to analyze their effect and im- 
portance. Three points are worthy of spe- 
cial attention : 

First.—The section in the law permitting 
banks of $150,000 capital and under to be 
organized or extended on one-quarter of 
capital in bonds will very materially en- 
large the number of national banks. The 
bonds that can be withdrawn from existing 
banks will supply the demand for vew or- 
ganizations,.so that the present volume of 
bank currency will be but slightly dimin- 
ished. 

Secondly.—The clause making it obliga. 
tory on the United States Treasury and 
Sub-Treasury to give Treasury certificates 
in $20, $50, and $100 denominations in ex- 
change for gold coin will sapersede, to a 
considerable extent, the transmission of 
coin in filling orders for currency, and the 
power given to buuka to count ailver cer- 
tificates in their reserves will make that 
currency, which is mostiy in ten-dollar de- 
nominations, par everywhere, On the 
whole, our currency status shows an in- 
creased elasticity, as the issue of two mil- 
lions per month of silver certificates will 
more than cover apy contraction iu bank 
eurrency. Gold, as well as silver coin, will 
be lodged in the Sub-Treasury toan enorm- 
ous amount and a paper currency issued 
agsinst it. All the various elements of our 
eurrency are on a par with each other. 

Thidly.—The turning of our three-and.a- 
half-per-cent. bonds ioto a three-per-cent. is 
of liltle financial importance. The clause 
ip the law which is intended to stop the 
credits given to brokers, by ordering nation- 
al banks not to certify checks beyond the 
credit balance, will amount to nothing 
where the parties of the first and second 
part have studied the art of kite flying and 
the art of book-keeping to match. A bank, 
however, that is deeply interested in brok- 
ers’ accounts should turn from the national 
to the state system and gracefully avoid 
criticism. 

By a casual reading of Section 10 of the 
law I thougbt that the faceof our fvur-per- 
ceiit, bonds might be issued in currency to 
najional banks, and asked the Comptroller 
to define the meaning of that section. The 
following is his reply: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrick OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WAsnrtnctTon, August Oth, 1882. 


Sir:—Iam in receipt of your letter of the 
Sth inst., relative to the effect of Section 10 of 
the Act of July 12th, 1882. The intention of 
the section, as understood by this office, is that 
circulation may be issued to an amount equal 
to 90 per cent. of the current market value of 
the CU, 8. bonds deposited, provided the cur 
rent market yalue of the bonds does not ex- 
ceed par. The language of the section ap- 
pears to some to bear a different corstruction, 
but until such different construction is sus- 
tained by some competent judicial decision it 
cannot be acted on by this office. 

Very respectfully, 
J. 8. Lanewortzy, 
Agting Comptroller. 
J. TnHompson, Vice-Prest, Uhase National Bank, 
New York City. 

Asto the dangers of the future, the antic- 
ipated panic has been deferred. Will it be 
averted for an indefinite period? I think 
there is no class of business men so prone 
to look intensely on the present and over- 
look the future as bank managers. For 
exumple, in the City of New York, the 
great money center of the continent, we 
watch our Clearing-house balances. If we 
are creditors, we rush out to loan; if we are 
debtors, we call in money; we watch our 
securities, to see that they are good with a 
margin; if a customer fails, the discount 
clerk must inform us how much we are 
hit. We then growl over taxation and 
read ithe newspapers. The country pros- 
pers and we make dividends. Our text is: 
** Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
Does it ever occur to the banking commu- 
nity that the political elements of this 
country are inflammable; that monopoly 
on one side is arrayed aguinst strikes on 
the other; that hundreds of millions of 
wealth are accumulated by a dozen citi 
zevs against millions of restless, impecu 
nious voters; that demagogism is the most 
potent factor with an aspirant for office; 
that money, whisky, and detraction with- 
out stint dominate where patriotism and 
stutesmanship should rule; that it is the 
chief aim of the organs of ell parties to 





defame and to breuk down their opponents, 
rather than to elevate the standard of the 
public service and make their own candi- 
dates more worthy of office and power; that 
even our judges are approached and the 
ermine is vot always reputed unblemished? 
All this and more we see and discuss day 
by day. Everywhere it is the common talk 
that this is a growing quantity iv our polit- 
ical fabric, and that it is from this fruitful 
source we have the multiplying of investi- 
gations, injunctions, and impeachment ef- 
forts, These are bet steps leading up to 
possible anarchy, and fortunate will it be 
for the country if some wise remedies can 
be applied in time. Let us, as a body of 
bank managers, stockholders, and depos- 
itors, Jook more at the political dangers 
that surround us, while going through the 
daily routine of accounts and balances. I 
repeat: ‘‘The political elements of the 
country are inflammable.” By instinct, 
more thau by reason, we guard our assets; 
hence our improved vaults and safes, 
which are good only against isolated rob- 
bery. Anarchy, if it were to be precip- 
itated upon the country, would wipe out 
values without taking from us a certificate 
or bond. To do a safe and profitable bank- 
ing, we must havea stable and good gov- 
ernment. We must watch the political, as 
wellas the financial and commercial ele- 
ments that surround us. I do not expect 
to see the anticipated trouble; but I fear 
many of you will. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Asyetthere isnot the slightest appear- 
ance of stringency in the money market, 
and from present appearances there is no 
likelihood of such an experience being real- 
ized throughout the coming Fall, as our 
hanks are in a much stronger condition 
than they were a year ago and there fs less 
liability of the large demand for money 
which is usually made by the West at this 
time, for crop-moving purposes, owing to 
the increased banking facilities that have 
been established in that section of the coun- 
try. During the week the market has been 
active, with the rate on call to borrowers 
on pledge of stock collateral ranging be- 
tween 2and8 percent. It was quoted at 
the latter figure only temporarily, however, 
and theclosing rate of the week was 2 and 
4percent. Dealers {n Government bonds 
were supplied at 2 and 8 percent. Time 
loans were quoted at 3 to 6 per cent. and 
prime mercantile paper was sold at 5 and 
and 6 per cent. 


U. 8. Bonps.—There has been no change 
inthe Government bond market and busi- 


ness was comparatively quiet. The clos- 
ing quotations were as follows: 
Bia. Bid. 40h’ 
at 341 oni Torys! Currency 68,'05.1 - 


6s,"8!,con 

5a, B1,con.at 3% 101 6 < ‘urrency 6s, 06 180 - 
4hen, ino, Teg...1% Currency 6s," 97.180 — 
4ten. 1891. coup. Vike Magy Carre © werenes. re 190 -- 


is, 107, ree..... "99.130 


4a, 1907, comp. ... 11094 11084 

Secretary Folger will make the allotment 
of numbers of the new 3 per cent, bonds 
this week, if possible. The prelimipvary 
work of receiving and recording the 34-per- 
cent. bonds surrendered for exchange has 
not progressed as rapidly as was expected. 
Several applications for the new bonds have 
been received from foreign holders; but the 
amount is not large. 

The holders of 814-per-cent. bonds are 
coming forward to exchange them for the 
new 3-per-cents. with an alacrity that would 
have been counted marvelous a year anda 
half ago. It was doubtful then whether 
84s would go off, whereas the success of 
the scheme is now fully assured. If the 
receipts of the Treasury increase as they 
are expected to do, the calls for bonds will 
be issued still more rapidly, as it is fair to 
assume that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will take early measures to effect a release 
of the money taken in for custome and in- 
ternal taxes. 

GoD AND SiiveR.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week were $108,161, which, with the 
amounts previously reported, gives a total 
of $2,873,672 since the first of January. 
The exports for the same periods respect- 
ively were $298,435 and $42,748, 498. 

There are now in the Treasury vaults, 
90,000,000 new silver dollars, which are 
lying idle, and $28,000,000 in fractional 
silver, making a total of $118,000,000 in 
silver coin on hand. The ‘silver dollars in- 





‘ ‘ 
crease at the rate of 8,000,000 a month, 


2,000,000 of which are coined by the mints 
in accordance with the law. 

The gold-fields of Georgia are gradually 
developiog the mines of wealth that 
abound in the mountain region of that 
state, Within the past two or three years 
the fever has run high and the finds have 
been profitable. Many new mines have 
been opened and investmebts in machinery 
and privileges have been enormous. 


Forrien Excnuancre.—The market for 
foreign exchange was quiet, though steady 
throughout the week. The nominal asking 
quotations were $4.86 for 60-day bills and 
$4.90 fur demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions ranging from 4c. to 1c. 
from these figures. 


Bank Stratement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house foi the past week shows 
a loss in specie of $1,066,800, w decrease jn 
legal tenders of $999,300, an expansion in 
loans of $1,499,200, a decrease In deposits of 
$483,700, and a contraction in circulation 
of $78,100. The movement for the week 
results in a loss io surplus reserve of $1,- 
945,175, but the banks still hold $1,887,125 
in excess of legal requirements. 

Bank Strocks.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


























Bid. Ashed.| Bid. Asked. 
America.......,..160 |Merchants’ Ae & 127 — 
American Ex. ...190 — |Merchants’ Ex.. — 904 
Butch. & Drov..190 — |» Mavbibesteod = 
Broadway........230 260 |Mecn’s& Trad’rs 98 — 
CUABO ...4...6. + - etropolitan....170 oa 
Commerce,,.....151 — |Nassau........... - 
orn Exchange.167 — |New York........ “480C 

hemical........1951 _— jNinth National..122 — 
Yentral —~ te 122 124 [North River..... n4— 
Continen «= 121 [North Americe..100 — 
» . ile +250 — jOrtental os 
Fourth’ Nation’ Teisgi8s — 
Fulton,......... - 162 
jeacer'g pret rn.. - = 
er. 1s — | 140 
itving = 109 
Ty -- 
; her i = - 
Manha' 180 —- 
™M 7 - U3 115 
Mechanics’.... .. “wo Ul nioa “180° = 
Mercantile... ....120 !Unt. States Nat..— 150 





Srock aanee -tedecietien on the 
Stock Exchange bas been fluctuating in 
tone throughout the week, being alternately 
stroug and weak. During the early port of 
the week there was a movement in the high- 
priced stocks, which carried them to the 
highest figures ever realized for them. The 
reports circulated upon the ‘‘ Street” were 
numerous and uvsupported in regard to 
scrip dividends and consolidations which 
were to take place; but late in the week 
they gave way to the declining tendency of 
the market and the activity of movey. It 
is generally believed that the turning-point 
has been reached and that higher prices are 
now to be expected. 


Frvancra Items.—All of our city banks 
are now doing well and the prospects of an 
increasing business this Fel] are most ev- 
couraging. The Contivental National 
Bank, in which Wall Street interests are 
80 largely represented, is now doing a larger 
business than ever before. The total re- 
sources of the bank now amount to nearly 
fifteen million dollars. Thecapital stock 
is $1,000,000 and the surplus fund $200,000. 
The directors of the bank inclode such 
well-known pames as Edmund PD. Ran- 
dolph, president; John T. Agnew, of Wm. 
Agoew & Sons, tobacco and commission 
merchants; Henry M. Taber, cotton: mer- 
chant; Charles H. Marshall, ef Charles 
H. Marshall & Co. ‘ shipping merchants; 
Cc. C. Baldwin, of Woodward, Bald- 
win & Co., dry good commission mer- 
chante and onutieat of Louisville and 

Nashville R. R.; H. H. Baxter, president 
of Baxter National Bank; Thomas W. 
Evans, formerly of Evans, Peake & Co., 
dry goods jobbing merchants; Frederick 
Taylor, formerly of Frederick Butterfield & 
Co., dry goods importing merchants; Hor- 
ace Porter, vice- -president Pullman Palace 
Car Co.: Wm. Turnbull, of Wm. Turnbull 
& Co., dry goods commission merchants; 
William D.. Morgan, shipping merchant, 
agent Great Western Steamship Line; and 
George C. Clark, of Clark, Dodge & Co., 
bankers. 

Good investment bonds are now in active 
demand. The improvement of the stock 
market has turned the attention of investors 
to the bond market, the movements of which 
are in sympathy with the stock market. The 
banking-house of A. W. Beasley & Co., of 
98 Broadway, are ready to give fall inform- 
ation to investors regarding desirable rail- 
road bonds, which they are now offering 
for sale on favorable terme, 


Bonds. 


| ‘The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the g year, 
now lying in par J and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 





Banking. 


~ We receive deposit accounts of parties 

in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 
Interest allowed at cent. ann 

on average monthly balances of $1, eC odiaion 

No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

and "Telegraph attention given to orders by Mail 
from Hanks, Bankers, and 


other cies ‘ investors out of 


the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
Suit its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N ad 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Financial “Association of Ontario 


issue 81x Per Cent. Desenturss at Pan, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1,3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in 5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every ether respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the rate of interest as the profitable employment of 





Managing Director. 
J(GEPH D. SAUNBY, po LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. 





BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & 60, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Cotton ht and sold 
only on commission for cash or on m. n. Deposits 
received. F per cent, allowed on all daily bal- 

ances. Members of the New Yor “Stock Exchange, 
New York Mining Eachengn. and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Private wire to 


Sst. 
Bond 8¢. 
St. 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 
Fidelity and Casualty Co.. of New York. 
Officials of Denke, Railroads, and Transportation 


a taries, and Clerks of Pub- 
ic ies, Institatio . and eT Gmnoreed Firms 
can obta security from Company at moderate 
charges. 

‘The are accepted by the 


bonds of this Company are 
courts of the State of New York. 
obtained on app Uontign 19 head ofce, Fo broadway, 
ped on jon to ce, 179 Broadway, 
Kew York. * wm. i. ARDS, President. 
ZORN a enemaeneme, 
2. G. Wittianss, Gee. 


T. 
8. Coe Jae Charice bounts, 2:5. F% an, A. B. wig. 


8. B. Chit ~ =r A. Hurlbut, W 

Rn en, uridw 
fave S fornes 5B Sey e, Alex. Mitche' 
Wiliam M. Richar 


a ae BO N DS 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Gom.thes States of lowe) iiscourt, 
FoR Sh NA, ae, sana isn 
H St. Joseph, 
a . . sy Misseuri. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAV @RABLE terms to buyers and 
investors. 


Forfall particulars inquire of 


A.W. BEASLEY & CO., 


98 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

















BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
i] nd, and France. 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


wil do well to write’ (ee gt the old Banking 


enas 2 aera 
Gormeriy BOWES & 
| per cent., payable 
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A Sie day acetarea DIVIDERD, oF 


Acugust 24; 1882.) 





25 Pine St. — Rew YORK 


Accounts of Banks. Rankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and se!d on cam~ 





micsion and fall information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. F Brank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPARY, 


S$ and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK. 
CHICAGO. 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
BOUND Sy ETMrRT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate 


Private Investors. 
CAPITAL TOREIEES oe ®ROCURED for Rail- 


gees ye having lines under construction and 
their or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
tee, bi ty Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Cor, tions. 
toate -*' UCT as FINANCIAL REORGAN- 

Railroad ompanies and other Corpora- 
Sone wee whose property is inthe hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WK. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


No Risk: "=" Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Consols or U. S. Bends. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Golden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central lilineis Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ul. 
PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Yglley Farms. 








coupon 
im your name and sent Lays Interest col- 
lected by me each year and forwarded to 
. Loans as safe as U. S. bonds and pa; j 
Pree times as much. aeatts om New York or 

weton, payable to my t 
iniormation given on application pos 
serena gare P. GAT 

t Merehants’ Bank, Grand 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Sallie Street, Chicago. 
Batablished................... -- 1857. 


REAL ESTATE oyannitx? OO 
PROPERTY RENTED 3°82" 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES —= Assessmenta looked after and 


LOANS soci Meneatas $= of van 


United States Covenr- 
ment Contracting Co., 


Incorporated March 234, 1882, under the Jaws of State 
on of Sie uk apts) & 500 gee. ss 
For prem, and, by po and sseneebent a 


Ez U. S. Mafl over Post Routes In the 
Gnitea "Rtates an id Territories and to do a 


Contractin Business with the Executive part- 
wy ot the United States Government. 

ited ofthe Stock of “the above Com 
pa J2r aS idperden'6 t by lect 3) ay > 
OB a nm ° 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


Room No. 1, Fighth hth "Floor, ‘aie Buildipg. 36 Wall 
ew Yor 
Subscriptions = "received at the Office of the 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 115 Broadway. 
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PERKINS, laschdary: ; 4 
N. F. HART, Auditor. 





‘CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


S-PER-CENT. SINKING FUND PONDS, DUE 1929. 
Price, Par and Interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


Nassau Street. 
on ND NOTICES. 
RICHMOND AND a¥D ree ug. stn a mi 





Rana” a ectant 
meet record fa Ri Richmond CI it the = 
at the MERCANTILE S pares BARK 


vested 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
Commer 


DRY GO GOODS. 





THERE has been but little change in the 
condition of business in the dry goods 
market during the past week, it being of a 
fairly active character and satisfactory in 
amount for the period of the year. The 
arrival of a number of buyers from the ’ 
South and Southwest occasioned a small 
spurt among the jobbers, from the fact that 
their operations were of a more liberal 
character than has been experienced for 
some time. The demand at first hands 
has been light, though there has been an 
agreeable sprinkling of orders for cotton 
goods, dress fabrics, prints, hosiery, knit 
underwear, etc. The tone of the market 
is very firm, and nearly all lines of staple 


fubrics sre stiffly held at current quotations, 
which are extremely low, considering the 


high cost of manufacturing. However, 
there is a wholesome, cheerful feeling mani- 
fested throughout thetrade, which betokens 
&@ prosperous future, unless gomething un- 
expected should happen to overthrow all 
predictions and indications. 


Corton Goops.—The condition of the 
cotton goods market is without noteworthy 
change. The demand at first hands con- 
tinues moderate, selections being mostly 
restricted to such small psrcels of brown, 
hleached, and colored cottons as are re- 
quired for the renewal of assortments. 
Jobbers are doing a very fair business in 
package and assorted lots and their quota- 
tions were pretty nearly uniform on all 
such goods as govern the market. Agents’ 
prices are firmly maintained and orders for 
many makes of brown goods, cotton flan- 
nels, etc. are secepted “at value” only. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand, 
but prices remain unchanged at 3jc., less 4 
per cent., for extra 64x64s and 3jc. for 56x 


Prints have been io irregular demand. 
Ordivary fancies, in smal! set figures, etc., 
continue slow of sale and a marked prefer- 
ence is still accorded to Jarge, showy effects, 
satteens, polka styles, suitings, and other 
epecinities, in which there is a very fair 
-movement. Low-grade fancies are in steady 
demand and rébes, patch-work, furnitures, 
staples, etc. aredoing fairly. The jobbing 
ttade is steadily improving anil some of 
the Jarger houses report their sales to be 
considerably in excess of the corresponding 
time in former years. 

Ginghams were in moderate request by 
package buyers, choice diess styles having 
been taken in fair-sized lots to a consider- 


‘able amount, Prices are very firm at the 


lately revised quotations. 


Dress Goops.—There was a fair business 
in all-wool dress fabrics, and staple worsted 
dress goods, such as soft-finish cashmeres, 
ete., were in stendy request. For fancy 
worsted fabries the demand was somewhat 
irregular, but some of the most pophlar 
styles in both piece-<lyed and yarn-dyed 
goods were fairly active. 


Woortenxn Goops.—The demand in the 
woolen goods market has been quite irregu- 
lar, althouch early buyers in some lines 
have been urgent for their goods. There 
has been a steady demand on all staple dress 
goods and all grades of cloakings. Men’s- 
wear woolens are as irregular in movement 
as is usual at this season, when the balance 
is beginning to turn in favor of light- 
weight goods. Flannels and blankets are 
somewhat quiet. While the market -gen- 
erally is not brisk, it is in a firm ard very 
good condition. 


Hostery AnD UNDERWEAR.—There is a 
feirly regular movement in all staples, some 
agents reporting large orders, ualthough 
general demands are small. Fancies re- 
ceive a fair share of attention, scarlets, 
grays, and mixtures showing a pleasing | 
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buyers and orders are boaked daily for’ 
future delivery to all sections. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Importers are pow ready with their new 
stocks and samples, and they are quite con- 
servative in prices, being desirous to push 
certain lines of goods thet will not hold 
over. All plain dress goods, from the high- 
priced silk and velvet to the cheapest 
cotton and wool mixture imported, are sell- 
ing well. Fancy styles, including robes, 
put up in an attractive way, are doing but’ 
fairly at present, although considerable in- 
quiry in such direction suggests a free 
movement by and by. Millinery goods, 
laces, gloves, and all foreign lines are mod- 
erately active, neither merchant nor buyer 
exhibiting any anxiety. Prices are satic- 
factory, competition among European 
manufacturers having placed goods on 
the market at very reasonable figures. 
The general impression is that the outlook 
is very fair. 

The,imports of dry goods. at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week : 1883. 1981. 

Butered at th® Pord......c0.+<+ oe82,036,277 §3.182,748 

Thrown on market.........0..+... 9,051,972 3,330,406 
Since Jan. ist: 

Entered at DOFt...0,...ccereeee- 86,591,167 71,078,026 

Thrown On MArket.......-..++5++ 85,218,220 73,986,785 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATEA. 

Mowpst Evens: @. Augast 2ist, 1483, 
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MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
SILKS, RIBBONS, 
CRAPES, NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 


Broadway and Grand Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LUPIN’S 
CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, 
CASHMERES, 
PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, BUTTON & CO.), 


Agents for American Silks, 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th @T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MaAQG- 
MNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLAOK SILKS, 


THE PRODUC? OF THE FOUR. UNRIVALED MANU- 

FACTURERS, PONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 

GIRAUD. ALSO \TO > COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $81.50. 
i COMPLETE E ASSORTMENT OF 
TOURISTS’. 
ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY id ae Lap With — PROMPT 





= 
; 
ape ar aan 


.B.HL MACY. & C0, 
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Husurance. 


MR. WELCH’S PANACEA. 


Tue Hon. Orrin T. Welch is the superin- 
tendent of insurance for the State of 
Kansas. Als report for the current year is 
before us and is, doubtless, in the opivion 
of its author, the most important contribu- 
tion to life insurance literature that the 
world has as yet been favored with. We 
say this advisedly, for Mr. Welch claims to 
have devised a metbod by which all fail- 
ures in lifeinsurance may be surely averted, 
and, since no other living man has ever 
claimed so much, Mr. Welch must be, fn 
his own eyes, a public benefactor of no 
ordinary magnitude. 

We wish that we could agree with Mr. 
Welch. We appreciate as vividly as he the 
wrecked hopes of the victims of the Con- 
tinental, of the Globe, of the Life Asso- 
ciation, of the North America, and various 
other life companies, of more notoriety than 
fame. We agree with him that these fail- 
ures were brought about by the dishonesty 
and incompetenee of their managers, and 
not by any defect in the system of life in- 
surance itself. Savings banks, national 
banks, and all classes of financial inatitu- 
tions occasionally fail, and the failure is 
almost invariably brought about by the 
same cause. If Mr. Welch has discovered 
the means of preventing failure in the one 
case, he should be able to apply it, with 
slight necessary modifications, to all others. 
It is fair to assume, then, that, in his own 
mind, he is without a peer, for it is certain 
that, since the world was made, the human 
intellect has never soared so high as to 
even hope for the discovery of the elixir of 
floancin! life that Mr. Welch has actually 
discovered. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Welch seems to have 
utterly failed to appreciate the difference 
between theory and practice. His theory 
is excellent, if it could only be successfully 
carried out; but we must do what be bas 
entirely neglected. We must consider 
the practicability of applying bis theory to 
the necessities of bnsiness before we can 
judge as to the realvalue of his suggestion. 
‘Tested by this view, we fear that Mr. Welch 
will have to be judged more by his zeal 
than by his success. 

Mr. Welch argues with great force that 
no company cou!d absolutely fail if its re 
serve fund remnined intact. As well might 
he say that no bank could fail if they had 
invested assets equal totheir liabilities. In 
order to insure the permanence of a life in- 
surance company, he claims that it is only 
necessary that it be compelled to deposit 
its reserve fund with some properly con- 
stituted official of the state or of the United 
Biates, preferably the latter. 

If Mr. Welch should ever be in position 
to attempt to apply his theory to practice, 
long before be could get to work we fear 
he would be discouraged by the practical 
obétacles he would run across. We will 
suppose him in charge of the largest life 
insurance company in the country, and 
enalled upon to deposit the reserve fund 
with the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, or some other officer appoint- 
ed for that purpose. In what form would 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


he make the deposit? In cash or in securi- | to deposit securities to protect their circula- | ence Department of the State of New York, 


ties of a recognized market value? If in 
cash, who would invest them and what in- 
terest would they yield? Who would be 
responsible for the principal and for the in- 
terest? If the principal became impaired, 
would the Government stand ready to bear 
the loss, or would it fall upon the belpless 
policyholders and managers? If the inter- 
est fell short of the rate assumed in the 
computations of the premiums and re- 
serves, would the Government make up 
the deficiency? If not, would the policy- 
holders have reason to thank the Govern- 
ment for its paternal assumption of author- 
ity? We venture to assert that the policy- 
holders of that great company would be 
slow to trust some untrained Government 
official with the performance of so import- 
ant a trust. 

If the Government were to assume the re- 
sponsibility and to guarantee the principal 
and a satisfactory rate of interest, it would 
not fail to keep the entire matter within its 
own control and take away the entire man- 
agement of the business from the compa- 
nies themselves. This would, of course, 
be putting life insurance on the same basis 
as the Post-office andthe Mint and would 
deny to the people the right to manage 
their owo business interests. It is more 
than doubtful whether the Government 
could manage so intricate and scientifica 
business as life insurance with as favor- 
able average results as have been accom- 
plished by our established companies. It 
is certain that the day is far distant when 
our Government will be willing to assume 
such a responsibility, Still less would our 
free American people he willing to resign 
their right to manage their own business 
affairs, although they have no objection to 
reaping the benefit of a governmental super- 
vision, so long as it is kept within bounds 
that will not convert the supervision into a 
gigantic monopoly of one of the greatest 
and most successful business enterprises of 
the country. 

To read Mr. Welch's report, the ignorant 
would suppose that life insurance had 
proved a failure in this country. The pre- 
cise opposite is the case. Statistics prove 
that, although many young companies have 
gone out of business, because they were 
started upon vicious principles, and, 
although some few larger and older 
companies have failed, owing to the 
betrayal of their trust by corrupt and 
knavish managers, that still no  busi- 
ness has been conducted with better aver. 
age results or with a lower percent- 
age of loss. Weshould like to enlarge on 
this point; but we bkave not space to con- 
sider more than the practical difficulties 
that would have to be met before Mr. 
Welch’s plan could be reduced to practice. 


It is possible that the gentleman would 
say that the deposit of the reserve should 
be made in approved securities, instead of 
cash, and that the duty of the Government 
should be limited simply to the custody of 
the securities. In this case, who would be 
the judge of their value? It would be 
utterly impossible for such a scheme to he 
carried out unless the securities were to be 
in the form of Government bonds. In case 
of the national banks, which are required 





tion, these securities are required to be in 
the form of Government bonds. If the 
life insurance companies were permitted to 
deposit mortgages and miscellaneous se- 
curities, the object sought by Mr. Welch 
would be at once defeated. Dishonest 
managers could easily hoodwink the custo- 
dian as to the value of their securities and 
could perpetrate tremendous frauds, witb- 
out the liability to exposure which now ex- 
ists. They could foist much worthless 
stuff upon the custodian, with the slightest 
possible chance of detection; for, under 
such a system as Mr. Welch proposes, the 
very possibility of disaster is supposed to 
be annihilated. But, if this were not so, 
it would be impracticable for any company 
to conduct its business with its assets be- 
yond its control. Loans are constantly 
being puid off, assets have to be re-invested, 

reserves have to be paid out for losses, cash- 
surrender values, etc. All these operations 
would beimpeded, if not prevented, by the 
fact that the securities were tied up with 
the red tape which of necessity abounds 
in every Government! office. 

As well might a bank hope to conduct its 
business with its entire deposits locked up 
in Washington as might »« life insurance 
company attempt to do business without 
the control of its reserve fund. The banks 
are required to deposit Government bonds 
to protect their circula!ion; but, of necessity, 
they are left to manage their deposits. Mr. 
Welch would have them deposit their de- 
posits with the Government, for that is pre- 
cisely what he proposes for the life insur- 
unce companies, The ideaisso preposter- 
ous that it is almost painful to consider it 
as even worthy of remark. 

There is plenty of machinery now for the 
protection of the public against fraud and 
theft on the partof the life companies. 
Every state has an insurance commissioner, 
authorized to visit the office of any life 
company and to examine fully into its con- 
dition. If he fails in his duty, as alas! 
he has failed in almost every case that 
arises hefore our mind; if he postpones his 
investigations unti] the ruin is accom- 
plished, blame him for the result and do 
not argue that, because governmental super- 
vision, clothed with almost unlimited au- 
thority, has failed to accomplish what was 
hoped for, that other and much less effect- 
ive legislation would accomplish more. 

Mr. Welch’s recommendation is an un- 
warrantable insult to all of'those great com- 
nanies that have.made a reenrd unsurpassed 
for ability and integrity of management. 
By what right does be, an officer of the 
state, assume that. because the negligence 
of himself and his brother officiala has made 
it easy for some rascals LO perpetrate grore 
frauds in insurance, the managers of other 
companies, which have weathered all the 
storms and resisted every temptation which 
has arisen, are unworthy to be trusted with 
the conduct of their own business. We 
give Mr. Welch credit for honest motives: 
but, as a specimen of ridiculons official ar- 
sumption, a display of hopeless ineanacity. 
we have vet to find a match for his official 
report for the year of our Lord 1882. 


a 
THE GLOBE MUTUAL DIVIDEND. 


Recerver James D. Fisn, of the Globe 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, will be- 
gin paying the second dividend to policy- 
holders about the first of September and 
expects to pay $300,000. The receiver 
paid, up to July 1st, on the first dividend, 
$1,306,366 44. Thirty per cent. of that 
nmount was paid to general policyholders 
and the balance went to pay the registered 
policies in full. Receiver Fish expects to 
pay three dividends in all. There are 
about $150,000 in the hands of the Insur- 
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which will give the policyholders a further 
dividend of about five per cent. It is im- 
sible to state at present how much the 
nal dividend to be paid by the receiver 
will amount to, as a number of suits pend- 
ing before the referee are not yet decided. 
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Massachusetts Mutua! lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


€. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL. Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
cgutineata {Brookiyo, or, Court an’ Mom 


Sta. 
wen ~)* 106 Broadway, E. is nd 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 





Reserve for all otherciaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Casb........ 1,000.000 00 
TRS DIR ccc cccsccccesss-cccaee 1.425.339 25 
Total Cash Assets, July ist, 
DEAMD ccccccocsccccccsccccosescce $4,209,400 15 
This Com y conducts +4 bestness under Le 
pone of the § lew York Safety Fund Law. 


33 Safety Funds eaethes equal $1, 100. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. Presi dent. 
H. BH. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 





GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 

Wh. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

HE . IN CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
TH PODORE t ‘AUSsTED, JOHN He REED, 

WM. B. CASW OHN H. EARLE, 

D. 5. ARNOLD, HARLES 

WM. M. RICHARDS WM. H. HURLRUT 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN ARD MAR 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR. BUC 

E. Ww CORLIES, JACOB WENDEL, 
GEO. W. JNO. F. SLAT 

J LAWRENCE ORE. 
HIRAM BA ° 





um A. M. KIRBY, See. Local Dep't. 


priientex _CHAS, 14 H. DUTCHER. Bec. Brooklyn Dep't 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal. nonforfeitable 
incontestabie. 














THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Local Agents vvanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply to this Company. 


H. STOKES, President. 
N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, See’y. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1882. 








CBM CAPO ET BT. «2. 0ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsccccccccccce onesénnabaatnaiibainmnmendé sacs -sintabdedidianaineintaammnitle teiatiandcuaanaladin --+- $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ...............-0200000eeeeeeeeeees ceccceses cunetscerecosetnsube ch étinthstncconeecepetmenisebs ..-. 1,967,687 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses........... aeeeenane sdnwitiesdesaweencotaneuted Lcuamhvebiar nobedletdeembeencetebes saeniniaan stseeeeee 209,459 97 
JUGS Wea WPTAGO «000i ccccvccvccccscs soccccesscsccccccccccscccsesccscccscsesscccccccscesesseosoosossocees ciendiuewie a acemdiorm wena ncaa cede : satiate 1,661,572 10 

CASH ASSETS. ...0..000000cc00cceeeeee actlneneeacibannahedn ‘nips sebédasiiosil Kepelactacaiaaniab eve teeseceeteesereeeese+ GG,838,719 O7 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


FIELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Cah. im BAMks. .....000-ccccccesccodescccccccccccscccccccsececces eseccccces $116,215 00 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)...........................00- 128,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on . payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
166.550 .. 16363.737 44 I int 08 cis 50h wees sok: deeb ebecccenccececkacdbdbdclewdedneada 1,007, 
I cn ctndcndargrsrncnnqenesosh hbsectnsscetsdtibeencutipes 363, PI oe may ergs ages “8 Sieh ab-n enor --+-conacsdtanstorrenenss orate oF 
United States Stocks (market value) MPTTTITITITT LETT 3,092,750 00 a, Uncollected and en hands of Agents. TEV Ae WU ERARR 6 82,142 23 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............-- ee SBI DEO OD * TIGR Nie 5 sacs ccc ccd sck es cdidsscicccccccccbecécesotcsoscceepoces eee 99 


Total.es..-c POU TESTICLE LOL Le ee {S0qsecess cosines aces cépeecnanasocess sn 07 


T. 8. CREEN Faw, }sAes’t Sec’s. inh WASHBURN, Secretary. A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


WM. L. BICEL D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The Brinet features of this are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, Ec SONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. 3. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


GEO. 

CONTINENTAL 

4 MNCE Col” 

OF HARTFORD, 
Cons. 
ASSETS, 


$2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 


$504,337.06. 
348.8. PARSONS, 

- President. 

A. 8. Winer 


Vice-President. 


E. R. Beecuer, 
Secretary 


ee 


nnn. $1, 000 00 
Reserve tor reinsurance............. " 4! i 
Reserve for all other liabilities..... 6.655 5 
NET SURPLOUGB.............--000« 37449 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882..$2,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t avd Sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


ROOROBK 06006508: -cccrcocccesecegeved $16,210.465 92 
13,374,570 99 














THE 














BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yore. JANUARY 257TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1881. 


1st Jen- 








ey Risksfrom ; aw 
° ° t , 1881..... $4,080, 
ums on Policies not marked off 

Te GN IEE cotrntendnccenecutsosases 1,597,524 47 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1881, to 8ist December, 1881.... .. .... 94,110,176 73 
Losees paid during the same 

period pedessedéoceduosccesel $1,775,882 80 
kKeturns of Pre 

miums Ex- 

penses......... $94,227 02 


The Company has the following Assew— 
United States and State of 


New York 
ity. Bank, and other Stocks... g4,968,758 00 
a otherwise. 1, 00 
1 Estate Claims due the Com- 
a Sai agoses ‘paemocees 2 ry My} 
anim etatannet meme (785 99 
REROERE cc ccccceccccccccccccceccconcsese -$13,165,466 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paia to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday. the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
@uced at the time of payment and canceled. 

4 dividend of forty per cent. 1s declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 188', for which certificates will be 
fesued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

by order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








_D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
GHEE bears, POMC Wr SUmciea, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ADOLPH LEMOYNB, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN 
JaMFES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA G¥OKGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. , EDWIN D MORGA 
a: A: avER ROBERT L. STUART. 

. STURG JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD © BAMUEL WILLETS. 

sTAH O. LOW. CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WTLLIAM BRYCE. 
Fao AL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG. 

OMAS F YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDIN 4 
Cc. A. HARD BORACE K. THURB 
wiiiaW WEEE FrSRY rr 
CHARLES P. . JORE L RIKER. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Pzrsons about to assure their Hves will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
eucy of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which be signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
apolicy which, after three years, is InconTEST- 
aBLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as Las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the persom whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
thet for a number of years it has transacted « 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
pot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousend to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable origivated and issues a Ton- 
tine Sayings Fund policy, which may ran for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“*Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

©. He may convert his assurance into s 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in casb and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may buy an annuity with bis profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
fataure premiums on bis policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any Other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additioval information on the subject, or av 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special] atiention. 


‘HL B. HYDE, President 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary: 
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AT REST. 





BY MRS, C. H. N. THOMAS. 





Wrrar the consecrated place, where good 
And loyal Catholics are laid to rest, 
"Neath marble tablet or rude cross of wood, 
Alike with folded hands and pulscless 
breast, 


I found a long, low mound, o’erspread with 


grass, 
With tufts of pink each side, in formal row ; 
And, at the head and foot, a clustered mass 
Of great June roses, red and white, a-blow. 


And on the cross I read the carvéd name 
Of one whom I had known in other years ; 
A weary woman, all “ unknown to fame,” 
Who ate her bread in bitterness and tears. 


An exile from her native land, she pined 
With ceaseless longing for her own “green 
isle,” ; 
Hoping, through weary quest, her love to 
find 


’ 
Yet looking back, like Lot’s wife, all the 
while. 


Unrest and poverty her husband drove 
A better fortune on our shores to seek ; 
His mis-spelled letters little held save love ; 
She wanted bread and her stout heart grew 
weak, 


She clasped her children in her arms, at 
length, 
With courage, born of love and of despair, 
Nerving herself with desperation’s strength 
The unknown perils of the sea to dare. 


Bravely the ship sped on, day after day, 
Till one fair morn they reached the goal 
* long sought, 
And up and down they went their weary way, 
And hand to hand the wolf of hunger 
fought. 


With “hope deferred” her woman’s heart 
grew sick ; 
A stranger in a stranger's Iond was she. 
Why came he not? Her tears fell fast and 
thick. 
Was it for this she crossed the moaning 
sea? 


Hard work and scanty fare her lot was still. 
In the new home her children grew and 
throve, 
And day by day her set tasks to fulfill 
In weakness and in weariness she strove, 


Till mortal sickness seized the feeble frame, 
And the good priest was summoned in her 
need. 
With pitying eyes and gentle step he came, 
And to her plaint gave loving care and 
heed. 


“ Your name?’ and as she murmured, faint 
and weak, 
“My daughter, I have tidings,” quickly said, 
“ Among the living thou dost vainly seek 
For one long resting with the silent dead, 


“ In a great hospital I stood by him, 
And gave him absolution, full and free. 
His name was thine. With words confused 
and dim, 
He told the tale that thou hast told to me.” 


She clasped her hands, as one who findeth 
rest, 
When years of doubt and of suspense are 
o’er, 
With faith in God and in her husband blest, 
She turned, as one content, and asked no 
more ; 


But waited calmly for her glad release, 
Slipping her rosary through fingers wan, 
A saint and martyr, crowned with joy and 


peace, 
Instead of earth’s despised and outcast one, 


The bruised feet tread no more life’s weary 
way, 
Sorrow and pain and mourning are forgot ; 
Enfolded safe, she waiteth for the day, 
Strange flowers and alien skies she heedeth 
not. 
DANIELSORNVILLE, ComE, 





GUY FAWEES DAY IN EXETER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


firn Toomas KNEVET was a magistrate of 
Westminster District, London city, in the 
year 1605. His face wore a troubled look 
all through the last days of October and the 
first ones in November; but, before he 
left his office; at six o'clock on the fifth of 
Movember, he leaned forward and said, in 
low, cautious tones, to the officer second in 
éommand under him: ‘Let deven or eight 
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of our most trusty men, with their swords, 
be here to-night before the hour of twelve, 
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strikes. Warn them to tread cautiously and 
follow silently when I shall lead them forth. 
Peradventure, with much care we shall 
catch the evil man while he is yet at his 
works, if they heed my words.” 

The officer looked inquiringly at Sir 
Thomas, as if he would like to be told what 
all this secrecy was about; but he was too 
well trained to ask any more information 
than was given him. He knew im a vague 
way that since Scotch James the First had 
succeeded Queen Elizabeth on the English 
throne there had been vague whisperings of 
@ plot somewhere, and the words of Sir 
Thomas seemed to give a.sort of shape and 
form to the feeling. 

Sir Thomas threw a short cloak around 
his shoulders and went out to get his supper 
ata neighboring tavern. A good, stout sup- 
per it was of beef and*brawn and beer, with 
some toasted cheese and a cold custard to 
finish it up; but ‘he had neither tea nor 
coffee, for they were not known or not used 
then. Neither did he have a fork to get his 
meat from the dish to his own plate, for the 
same reason. He could not go to the play, 
to pass away the tiresome hours until mid- 
night. The Globe Theater, in which 
Shakespeare himself had played a few years 
before, was near; but the plays were always 
given at three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
streets of London were too unpleasant and, 
more than that, too dangerous for pleasure- 
seekers to be out much after nightfall. The 
streets were unlighted and unpaved and 
very muddy. Then, at midnight, people 
threw up the windows of the upper stories 
and emptied out pails of slop, without re- 
garding very much whom they might hit 
below, though some of them were polite 
enough to cry out ‘‘’Ware water!” as the 
deluge fell. In the high streets there was 
always danger of coming upon a fight be- 
tween quarrelsome men, with swords and 
bucklers. 

Sir Thomas headed his little procession of 
men out into the street just as twelve o’clock 
was striking. Each man was wrapped in a 
dark cloak, and each held his sword care- 
fully under his arm, that there might be no 
clash of steel upon belt-buckle or on the 
rough pavement. The little starlight there 
was gave an occasional glint upon their 
round steel caps; but that was all, and the 
few people they met avoided them, as not 
knowing whether they were true men or 
knaves. They went toward the House of 
Lords, which was not then, as now, under 
one roof with the House of Commons. As 
they got under the dark shadow of the 
stone walls, they did not go up the steps 
toward the door, but turned into a little lane 
at the side. Sir Thomas moved with quiet 
caution and the men imitated him. Pres- 
ently the long wall was broken by a door. 
Sir Thomas paused here, and, with a very 
quiet, gliding motion of his hand, pushed it 
gently open, and they all went in, and those 
ahead had just noticed a star of light at 
some distance, when it disappeared, and s 
deep, harsh voice called out “‘Who goes 
dere?” with an accent like a Dutchman or 
Hollander. Then came for 8 moment or 
two the sound of a scuffte, as if two or three 
men were wrestling together, but without 
using any weapons; and the next the light 
streamed out again, and they saw Sir 
Thomas firmly holding a man, while the 
second officer and the others gathered round, 
one holding the lantern, with the slide 
pushed up. ‘Hold him, you two,” said 
Sir Thomas, to those standing nearest, ‘‘and 
we will see why he is so interested here that 
he stays in this darksome vault until mid- 
night. Or wilt thou speak thyself and say 
why thou art here?” 

But the man only turned on them a sul- 
len, angry face and would not make any 
answer. 

‘* Bind him fast, then, since he will not 
speak,” cried the magistrate. ‘‘An’ he 
were upon some honest errand, he would not 
thus tie his tongue.” 

While he was being secured, they searched 
about the cellar. At first there seemed to 
be only woud, bound in bundles, lying 
thickly about. But they lifted these, and 
underneath were barrels. One, carefully 
unheaded, showed itself full of little black 


“Back, back with that lantern!” cried 





Sir Thomas. “‘ & sparli frou ft now would 
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hurl us—” He did not finish the sentence, 


The men, pale at the thought, fell away 
from the light and turned toward the som- 
ber, scowling prisoner. But Sir Thomas 
made a full examination, and ere many min- 
utes thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were 
uncovered. 

‘Here we find matches and touch-wood,” 
said one of the soldiers, who had been 
fumbling round the pockets of the prisoner. 
Sir Thomas looked at them, and said: ‘‘We 
will away with him to the Tower. There is 
enough here to find him guilty of a thousand 
murders,” 

So they took him off to the Tower, at the 
other end of London, and the next three or 
four days all England shuddered as it 
learned what a horrible ending the imposing 
ceremony of the full Parliament, with the 
king and his great lords, would have had 
if the plot had not been discovered on the 
very eve of its execution. This was the 
famous Gunpowder Plot, and the man 
caught in the vault, giving the last look at 
the diabolical preparation, was Guy Fawkes. 
And for many a year after that the Fifth of 
November was celebrated with bonfires and 
fire-crackers, and dismal-looking paper fig- 
ures of Dutch Guy Fawkes were burned 
with great ceremony. 


My red-qheeked English cousin, Mark 
Long, ran up the piazza steps of our house 
at Long Beach, saying: ‘Fourth of July 
here is like the Fifth of November in Eng- 
land.” History is not my strong point, es- 
pecially its dates. “The Fifth of Novem- 
ber?” I repeated, in questioning tones. 

“Yes, Don’t you remember? Guy 
Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot! We 
always had such a jolly evening of it in 
Exeter.” 

“Tell me what you did and all about it.” 

‘*Yes. Ina moment, when I come back. 
I have fired the souls of George and 
Lucy with the idea of a mine under their 
fort, and, if I do not attend to.it, they will 
blow themselves into the moon.” 

Hie ran back, laughing, to the children 
grouped under the elm trees by the gate, 
with some fresh packages of fire-crackers. 
Presently there was a loud explosion, and I 
saw quite a column of earth thrown. up 
into the air, while the children gave deliri- 
ous shouts of joy. Geordie stood on his 
head, to express himself more fully ; and Lucy 
threw her hat up into the tree, where it 
caught and hung all night. The neighbors’ 
children, roused by the unusual loudness of 
our fun, came crowding in at the gate, and 
after that blowing up forts came to be the 
fashionable amusement and mines enough 
were sprung during the rest of the day to 
have thrown Fort Hamilton into the air. 

Mark, having introduced the style of 
amusement and made it popular, retired on 
his laurels, and joined me fh the shade of the 
deep, cool piazza. 

As he settled comfortably down into a 
splint-backed chair, taking a pleased glance 
at the children and another across to the 
blue waters of the sound, which rolled and 
sparkled only a little way from us, I said: 
‘* How was it ahout that Fifth of November 
athome?” The bright look on his face 
grew anddeepened.. ‘‘Ah! that was fun, 
Cousin Helen. If you had been a boy, you 
would have liked it,” 

I did not mention that that had been the 
great desire of my life, because I did not 
wish to appear discontented with my lot; so 
I only looked a little amused and intimated 
that I might have enjoyed it even in my 
cramped and narrow sphere as a girl. He 
looked rather unbelieving, but went on: 

“You know Exeter, in Devonshire, 
where we have always lived. It is quite a 
large city and it has a beautiful old cathe- 
dral. Some of it is very old—goes back to 
the time of William the Conqueror. It is 
built with a great Close, and in there the 
city authorities have no rights. My father 
says it isa bit of old church law still in ex- 
istence, and he can tell a lot more about it 
and where the law still holds in other Eng- 
lish cathedrals; but I don’t remember about 
that. I only want you to notice what I said, 
that in that square, called the Cathedral 
Close, the city authorities and police had no 
rights. We alivays used to go there to have 
ourfun on the Fifth of November. We 
never did any harm with our rockets and 
bonfires; but I ye the other boys about 
the town really did do rather dine rous 
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things, and they canfe near having s big fire, } city. At any rate, Lfeltlike that, and there THE FOOT oF, THR RATHDOR 
because they had not so safe a place for it as | was yelling and cheering enough, as you 


we had. So last year they stopped all the 
celebration everywhere else in the city, and 
said they would stop that in the Close by the 
next year. That made us all angry. We 
vowed we would have a better and bigger time 
thanever. There were nearly two thousand 
of us young fellows, and we called ourselves 
the most Noble Order of Wags. We made 
loads of hand-rockets—” 

‘*How?” | interposed here. For one must 
know about things, if one is to understanda 
story. 

**Oh! you take old copy- books and wrap 
them round and round till you get a tube 
half an inch thick and six or eight inches 
long. Then one end is plugged up, and you 
fill it from the other with meal powder and 
pounded glass, ram it in close, and then 
plug up that end, dip it in melted pitch, and 
there you are, Only you want to be careful 
to wear a leather glove, with a very thick 
palm and thumb; because they really have 
quite a little recoil, as they go off, and the 
leather palm deadens it to the hand. 

‘Such a ransacking as we made among the 
copy-books you may fancy. Some fellows, 
that had not any older brothers to leave old 
ones, bought new ones, and the stationers 
must have wondered what was going on, 
that so many young men seemed so inter- 
ested in new writing-books. One fellow was 
prowling round in his father's garret, and 
came on a lot of old sermons, belonging to 
his great-grandfather, who had been a dean 
in the cathedral. He thought. it wasa great 
find and actually carried off more than fifty 
of them before he was found out; and thenit 
was toolate. They gave him a scolding about 
it; but he said he thought it was a rubbishy 
lot they would be glad to get rid of, and 
would not believe they really cared about 
such things. 

‘* When the evening came, we mustered in 
a field outside the city. We were as quict 
and orderly as if we were old citizens; but 
such a looking crowd, Cousin Helen, as you 
never could imagine, if you did not see 
them. Every fellow was dressed in. some 
outlandish suit or other. Jim Radway, the 
tallest fellow in Exeter (six feet and. eight 
inches), had ona—Bloomer dress, I think you 
call it. It was short skirts and fu!l Turkish 
trowsers, and a lady’s waist and bonnet, and 
he earried a Chimese umbrella. We wanted 
to set off into a thousand yells when he 
came striding along in this dress; but our 
chiefs silenced us, so we merely roared with 
laughter, as if we had one throat. Jim was 
@ great favorite and everybody was de- 
lighted to see him. Dressed in that way, it 
meant that we should have a jolly evening, 
ifthe could make itso. Then we piled up 
our fire-crackers and torpedoes and empty 
tar-barrels into some great vans that we had 
waiting, put our Guy Fawkes figures (very 
large and immensely ill-looking they were) 
carefully among the barrels, and then some 
of us climbed on the vans and rode, and 
others walked in procession behind; and so 
we went through the city toward the Close, 
without speaking a word. Of course, what 
we were dotng had been whispered about 
among the police and the mayor and alder- 
men, and they intended to keep their word 
of putting an end to the celebration; and, if 
you, will believe it, Cousin, the whole con- 
stabulary force of the county was called into 
Exeter that night, to keep us out of the 
Close. Idon't know but the lord-licutén- 
ant was there. They said’ he was. Nobody 
could arrest our march throngh the city, be- 
cause we certainly gave no occasion; but 
when we reached the Close there were the 
policemen three and four deep all around 
and across Broad Gate and St. Martin’s 
Gate, which are the only entrances. They 
were six or seven deep, looking as ‘deter- 
mined as bull-dogs. We halted the horses, 
At a word from our chief, twenty or so of 
us gathered closely in front, each with a 
rocket in his hand. As we got nearer, our 
chiefs whispered: “Fire up!” We were all 
ready, and in a second we bore down on the 
men with a burst of-fiame_and powder and 
flying glass which no mortal could with- 
stand. The melted glass flew like little hot 
bullets, the posvder flashes singed, and thé 
weight of our onslaught just bore them right 
down. They gave way, and we “rushed 
through the gate. The men behind followed 
Closely, with the horses, and we thundered 
Mito the Close tike a—like conquérors Inté<a 


‘had any sight to do it. 





may think, from so many boys. 
“Bo the fret 

cessful. We had got taba 8 n 
the people living in the‘houses agound 

Close were at their windows, waiting to see 
us come in—if we got in, that is. They 
enjoyed the'fun aganueh as sre) Not ané pd 
them had tried to keep us out; ‘nor had any 
of the Church officers connected with the 
cathedral, and they were the only ones that 
e could not do 
them any hurt. Everything is built of 
stone, so nothing could take fire, if it wanted 


jto. We threw fire-ballé,’ made of rags 
| dipped in pitch; and set fire to our tar-bar- 
rels, and rolled them out through the gate, to | 


see them trundle down the hill, flashing and 





| 


burning. We would get a barrel well on | 


fire, and then watch our chance to roll it 
through the gate; and while we were trying 
to push it out the police would push it back. 


Some of the fellows-would get excited and | 


rush too far outside the gate. 


Then the po- | 


licemen would seize him. Then there | 


would be a wild shout of ‘‘ Rescue! rescue!” 
A dozen of the Wags would rush up, get 
round the victim, and bang away at the 


‘‘peclers” with their rockets; and there | 


would be a tremendous scuffle, a smell of 
burned hair, the policemen would bend their 
heads, so as to be protected by the broad, 
stiff brims of their hats, and the crowd 
would surge backward and forward, till one 
or the other got the upper hand. If the 
police beat, then the Wag had to go off to the 
station and spend the rest of the night; and, 
if we beat, we would go tearing back into the 
Close, and make our bonfire bigger and roll 
more tar-barrels through the gate, so as to 
have more fights. Such fun, Cousin 
Helen. 

Mark got up and walked up and down on 
the piazza, his bright cheeks growing rosier 
and his eyes flashing as his words called 
back the scene. 

‘The last thing was to burn our Guys, 
which we did with as much solemnity as 
possible, with deep groans and hoots and 
cat-calls. My sister was at & window of one 
of the’houses looking upon the Close, and 
shi said ft was magnificent, quite a scene, 
that last part. The intense red light of the 
fires, rising and falling, glaring on the figures 
of the Wags and then on the Guys, who 
were not one bit more grotesque and hideous 
looking than some of the boys. She said 
that at first it really seemed as if we were 
burning some of our own Wags, the resem- 
blance was so strong. Then the red lights 
and the black shadows on the beautiful old 
front of the cathedral and on the windows, 
streaming up sometimes till it brought out 
the colors of the stained glass. I stopped 
once to look at that myself, till somebody 
pitched a fire-ball at me and asked if I were 
getting ready to write some poetry. I tell 
you I made it hot for that fellow, when I 
caught him, a minute later. 

‘Between eleven and twelve o’clock the 
fun was pretty much over, and we went 
quietly home. 

‘*But the next morning we all went round 
to the police court, to see our Wags brought 
out. The police had caught about fifteen 
of us, in spite of our best endeavors. The 
boys looked rather battered. Some of them, 
dressed as fiends, had got their wings all 
askew and partly torn off, and some of them 
had great black streaks on their faces from 
the tar-smoke; but they all laughed as much 
as, we did, and the magistrates -had to be 
good-natured and let them off with a small 
fine. Ifany one of them was poor, so that 
we felt he ought not to pay it, why, there 
stood Jim Radway, still in his Bloomer 
dress and carrying his parasol, though it was 
in a very shabby condition, His hand 
would go into his pocket, and out would 
come the money for the fine, and so the 
Wag would be none the worse for his frolic. 
And that is'the way we kept the Fifth of 
November at Exeter.” 

GuILFoRD, Cons. 





Tse Khédive’s wife, the Vice-Queen, as 
she iscalted in Egypt, is the daughter of El 
Hamid Pasha and grand-daughter of the 
famous AbUas Pasha. Sheis.a beautifal and 
cultivated woman, who tenderly loves hexdua- 


a and her fovr children end takes an active: 


education-oMthetattert Phe eldest 
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f ay BY EQWERD WILLETT. 


Mar ‘and her brother sta started together, 
All in the beautiful “August weather, 
When the long, hot day was nearly done, 
Running as fast.as they ever could run, 
On toward the West and the setting sun. 
Their hands were clasped, and their little 
feet 
Disturbed the dust witha constant patter, 
And the people stared, whom they chanced 
to meet, 
And wondered what on earth was the 
matter. 


They knew, those two, 
They had business to do; 
No time to stop, or even to walk ; 
No time for resting, no time for talk. 
Their fortune—their future—before them lay, 
And their task must be done ere the close of 
day. 
For they had been told 
That by any smart children might surely be 
found 
A big pot of gold, 
Where the foot of the rainbow rests on the 
ground. 
And Johnny had carefully noted the spot, 
And knew where the rainbow touched 
the meadow, 
Casting a beautiful tinted shadow 
Over the burial-place of the pot. 
So May’s little fist in his hand he took, 
And together they hastened down to the 
brook. 


Poor little breath ! it comes labored and fast. 

Poor little feet! too Ward have they 
wrought. 

The brook has been crossed, and the meadow 
is passed ; 

The distance is greater than Johnny had 
thought. 

** Never mind, May. I had nearly guessed right. 
See ! Sister, the heantiful bow fs in sight ! 
Just over the blackberry patch, I’ll be bound, 
Is the place where the rainbow touches the 

ground.” 


Poor little feet ! so tired and worn. 
Poor _little faces! so coyered with 
scratches. 
Poor little hands! so bleeding and torn 
By briers that grow in such ugly patches. 
““Stoutly they toil throug = thicket, and 
then 
” They see the same rainbow re them again. 
‘* Never mind, May, for the bow 1s there still, 
Just at the foot of the little green hill. 
See where it touches the grass and the flowers! 
Another short run and the gold will be ours.”’ 


o 
Poor little eyes! how crowded with tears. 
Poor little hearts ! how heavy with fears, 
‘The day is done, and down drops the sun; 
The beautiful bow in a moment is gone, 
And swiftly the shadows of night come on. 
Poor little feet | too weary to walk. 
Poor little tongues! too tired to talk. 
Poor little heads ! too stupid to think, 
Poor little limbs! just ready to sink. . 


Just at the foot of a little green mound 
Johnny and baby May were found, 
Wrapped in a slumber, so sweet and deep, 
And were carried home and laid away, 
And nothing disturbed their refreshing 
sleep 
Till the rising sun made another day. 


Do none but children seek the shadow 

Of the rainbow on the meadow, 

And believe the story told 

Of the hidden pot of gold? 

All our lives we search insanely ; 

As we near it, toiling vainly, 

Then before our eager eyes 

Stil! the brilliant phantom flies, 

Till the day of life is done, 

And the night of death comes on. 

God’s kind angels find us there, 

Lift us in their arms with care, 

Lay us gently down to rest 

On our Mother Nature’s breast, 

And our slumber knows no waking 

Till the perfect day is breaking. 
New York Crrv. 





CUFFY’S NEW READER. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Tue old brown hen, who had her nest 
under Affie’s grandma’s bed, hatched six 
little yellow ducks, to be company for the 
big bull-frogs that live in the pond; and one 
little brown chick, to be company for her- 
self. And it was to one of these same 
little yellow ducks that Cuffy owed his new 
Reader. ; 

‘Grannie had gone to the field, and Affe 
was sitting on the floor, stringing .some 
beads, when she heard the *‘ peep,” “‘ peep,” 
‘Es bi aes mee 











| 
So, creeping under the bed, she put all of 
the-little ducks and the one chick im her| 
apron, and ran off to the pond. Once there, 
she dumped them on the soft grass, and be- 
gan pushing the ducks into the water. 

“What de matter with you?” she ex- 
claimed, as she came to the sixth little duck, 
which was sprawling on its back, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you stan’ up ?” and as she spoke she, 
righted it. 

But either the duck’s legs were weak or 
it’s back too heavy; for, no matter how often 
she set it up, it just turned over and lay. 
sprawling on it’s back again. 

““Well, if that don’t beat Moses and de 
bullrushes,” exclaimed Affie. ‘‘I ’spec you 
hab got your legs on de wrong side ob you,” 
she continued, lifting the duck and examin- 
ing it. She was just about to test the fact, 
by trying to turn the legs to the other side 
of his body, when two soft little hands were 
clasped over her eyes. Giving a vigorous 
pull, Affie released herself. 

‘‘Pshaw! Miss Mattie, I didn’t know 
dat was you. Look here, Miss Mattie,” 
she continued. ‘‘ Dis duck can’t stan’ up.” 
And Affie placed the duck upon its feet. 
No sooner did she release it, however, than 
it rolled over on its back again. 

‘Poor little thing !” cried Mattie kneel- 
ing down and taking it up in her warm 
hands. ‘‘Let’s take him to the house, and 
bring him up, all by ourselves, Affie.” 

‘‘Where will you keep him, Miss Mat- 
tie ?” 

“We will take him to my play-room, and 
roll him up in cotton, in my little covered 
basket.” 

‘‘ Ain’t you going to name him ?” asked 
Affie, gravely. 

“Oh! yes. What shall we call him?” 

After a great many names had been sug- 
gested, they resolved to call him General 
Duckie Weak-legs, and that is how the poor 
little fellow came to be a general. 

At first the General was a great care, and 
often tried Mattie’s and Affie’s temper 
severely; for, whenever they left him, or he 
got behind a bit of cotton a little higher 
than himself, where he could not see them, 
he would set up such a ‘‘péeping” as was 
never heard, but from a most unreasonable 
duck. However, the two little girls gave 
him careful nursing, and in a few weeks 
were rewarded by secing him able to fol- 
low them wherever they went, without roll- 
ing over once. Still, they persisted in treat 
ing him:as an invalid, and often put him to 
bed in his little covered basket, when he 
would much rather have been swimming in 
the pond. 

By the time the Christmas holidays came, 
however, the General had become so strong 
and well that no one ever thought of paying 
his health any particular attention. Indeed, 
the two children were too busy making prep- 
arations for this happy time to think much 
about him, even when he waddled after 
them, as they rambled over the plantation. 

One morning, as the three were going 
slowly down the spring road, Mattie paused 
suddenly in the middle of an exciting de- 
scription of a new-fashioned needie-book, 
saying: ‘‘ Affie, is that not some one cry- 
ing ?” 

“‘Dunno, Miss Mattie. Sounds like it 
was,” said Affie, coming toa halt. 

Listening for a moment, they hurried off 
in the direction from which the crying came. 

_ “Why, it’s Cuffy,” exclaimed both girls, 
pausing beside a lad who was lying on the 
side of the dam, his face buried in his hands 
and his whole body convulsed with sobs. 

“What's de matter, Cuffy? Has Aunt 
Elsie been whipping you again ?” 

“I don’t mind de whipping. It’s the 
Reader that I can’t git; and now there ain’t 
no chance of my ever winning the prize in 
reading,” sobbed poor Cuffy. 

“Why can you not get the Reader?” 
asked Mattie. 

““*Cause it costs seventy-five cents, and I 
can’t earn any money, count ob habing de 
chillen to mind.” 

“But why does not Aunt Elsie give you 
the money ?” inquired Mattie, again. 

“Her ain’t bab it fur gib him, Miss Mat- 

. tie. Elsie neber hab no money,” said Affie, 
quickly. 

Mattie looked at Cuffy for a few moments, 
and then, touching Affie, she said: “Come, 
Affie, I haye a secret to tell you. Let us go 
down to the landing, where no one ean hear 





us.” So they hurried down tothe ldnding.. 





and, getting into the boat, which was made 
fast to the boat-holise, they sat looking very 
hard at one another. 

At last, Mattie said, with a little sob-like 
sigh: “‘Oh! I am so glad we slipped away 
without the General.” 

‘‘ Why, Miss Mattie ?” 

“Because it’s him I am going to talk 
about, and it might have hurt his feeling.” 

“Why, Miss Mattie, what you guing to 
say "bout de General ?” 

‘Well, Affie, the other day, when Mr. 
Smith came to see Father, he offered, me 
seventy-five cents for the General; but I 
told him I could not sell the General, be- 
cause half of him belonged to you, and [ 
felt quite sure we never, never would be 
willing to part with him, even for a whole 
dollar.” 

Affie assented to this, 

“The General is very sweet,” continued 
Mattie, and I am sure we both love him; 
but—but—oh! Affie, don’t you feel very 
sorry for poor Cuffy?” 

‘He does hab powerful tight luck some 
times, Miss Mattie.” 

‘* Yes, and he tries so hard to learn; and he 
is so disappointed at not being able to get 
his Reader; and oh! Affie, don’t think me a 
cannibal, or anything of that sort—only, 
could we not take the General to Mr. Smith, 
and get the seventy-five cents for Cuffy’s 
Reader?” 

The two girls looked hard at each other, 
just as though they had been plotting a mur- 
der. Then Affie said: ‘‘De boat is guing 
down to Charleston in de morning, and I 
heard your father say he was guing with it.” 

“Don’t you think we ought to do it?” 
asked Mattie, gravely. 

** Yes, I do, Miss Mattie. 
go do it right now.” 

It was quite late in the afternoon when 
M@ttie and Affie stood before Mr, Smith’s, 
with the General in the basket, 

‘* Well,” said the planter, smiling, as Mat- 
tie coneluded her explanation of why they 
sold the General—“‘ well, I think he is worth 
the money, and here it is.” 

‘*Oh! don’t, don’t, please, do not let him, 
see you giving ys money for him,” cried 
Mattie, as she realized that she was really 
selling her pet. ‘‘ Oh! dear, Affie, I feel just 
like a traitor.” 

*‘Anyhow, Miss Mattie, we ain’t guing to 
use de money for ourselves, and maybe Mr. 
Smith won’t cut de General’s head off, like 
folks does wid folks what is ’trayed,” said 
Affie, trying to comfort Mattie, whose eyes 
were full of tears. 

‘*No, indeed, children. 1 will promise 
you that the Gencral shall not be killed; he 
shall have the best of care always,” said Mr. 
Smith. So, with this consoling promise, Mat- 
tie and Affie hurried home. 

The next morning Mattie’s papa received 
written-directiens about the Reader, and the 
two girls spent the day in happy expecta- 
tions. 

At last, the book was in their hands, and 
they hurried up into the garret, where, after 
nearly arf hour’s hard: work, they inscribed 


Come on. Le’s 


upon the title-page: e 
TO CUFFY. . 
From 
GENERAL Duekre WEaK-LEGS 
and his Friends, 


AFFIE AND MatTTIZ, 
with Best Regards. 
A. D. 1879. 

‘Best. regards sound better than any- 
thing else, I think,” said Mattie, surveying 
her penmanship with evident pride. 

** Sodol,” said Affie; then added: 
on, Le’s go down to Cuffy’s now.” 

The door stood open, and before the fire 
lay Cuffy, fast asleep, with the baby in his 
arms. 

Mattie stole softly in, and, bending gently 
down, she slipped the book into his hand; 
and, as she did so, the fingers closed over it. 
Then she stood waiting for the boy to wake. 

But Affie soon grew tired of waiting, and, 
lifting a little stone, she threw it so adroitly 
that it struck his cheek. In an instant he 
sprang up, and in less time, forgetful of the 
baby and everything, he was on his knees, 
before the fire, examining the new Reader. 
While Affie called out, as she danced about 
in a perfect ecstasy of delight: ‘‘Me and 
Miss Mattie done it! me and Miss “Mattie 
done if! Didn't we, Miss Mattie?” - 

“Only, Affie, you know we could not have 
got it had it mot been for = Geperal,” said 
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Mattie, anxious that the. Gea should get 
his full share of praise. 

Mattie'and Affie not only had the reward 
of Cuffy’s gratitude and success in securing 
the longed-for prize; but, since then, have 
had the pleasure of seeing him ‘carry off 
several of the highest prizes from.Avery 
Institute, in Charleston, where kind friends 
have sent him to school, and there is 
every prospect of his becoming a good and 
clever minister some day. And he often says 
that the encouragement given him by Mat- 
tie’s and Affie’s sacrifice and gift have gone 
a long way to help him on. 

“What is that you ask?” 

‘‘Oh! about the General. Well, he lived 
to be a very, very great, great-grandfather, 
and grew so fat and lazy that he finally died 
of ap-o-plex-y. 
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THE DAY THAT PINE DID NOT GO 
TO THE PICNIC. 


BY THE REV. EF. A. RAND. 





Pink did not go to the picnic for the 
strongest of reasons. There. was no picnic. 
There was plenty of rain, though. How it 
did pour! It was pour, pour, pour all the 
forenoon. How the south wind, too, did 
rave, slamming the doors open that might 
be left ajar, and then moaning miserably at 
the windows, because there were no other 
doors to be slammed. 

**Oh! dear!” 

This groan did not come from the wind, 
but from a very dejected face at one of the 
sitting-room windows. 

“Oh! dear!” sighed Pink Wentworth. 
‘This rain just upsets our picnic. No go- 
ing into the woods now.” 

‘No, no,” said the wind, boldly, trying 
to pry up the window-sash. 

‘*No, no,” it fairly roared, asit pushed 
its way past Pink’s father, who had just 
come into the house, and was now shaking 
off the rain from his hat and coat by 
the kitchen-fire, even as a Newfoundland 
dog, after a salt-water dip, shakes off the 
water from his shaggy hair. 

“A bad day,” said Mr. Wentworth. 

‘*Too bad about our picnic,” exclaimed 
Pink, coming into the kitchen. 

‘Yes; but it can’t be helped now. I 
have just come from the garden to cover 
something I feared the wind and rain might 
hurt; but before that I was in the barn, and 
took Bumps out of the hay-cart, where he 
had been standing patiently some time.” 

**Tsn’t it a shame? Allthe children round 
here were going in your hay-cart to the 
picnic.” 

‘*Too bad, Pink; but it can’t be helped 
now. It wascloudy when we got up this 
morning; but I didn’t really think the rain 
would come so soon and come at this rate. 
However, we'll be thankful that we are so 
comfortable in-doors,” 

“There! Ido hate that word ‘thankful’ 
sometimes. I am not thankful one bit!” 
thought Pink, moving away. Pink was an 
impulsive girl, and by the time she was in 
the sitting-room again she was sorry for that 
last thought. ‘I'll go up stairs and see 
Aunt Prissy,” she said. 

Aunt Prissy was an invalid. She was 
Mr. Wentworth’s’ sister, and after Mrs. 
Wentworth’s death, when Margaret Gra- 
ham, a Scotch woman, came to be house- 
keeper, Aunt Prissy, in the children’s eyes, 
took the mother’s place, and her room be- 
came a harbor of refuge to them in every 


storm. 
‘How comfortable it does look in here, 


Aunt Prissy; and you don’t hear the rain 
one bit,” said Pink. 

“‘No,” replied Aunt Prissy, looking up 
from her work, as she sat knitting by the 
open fire. ‘‘I don’t hear the rain on my 
side of the house.” 

Pink looked about her. 

There was the open fireplace, the fire 
purring away like a big cat of gold curled 
up on the hearth-stone. There was the bed 
in the corner, and under the window, over- 
looking the orchard, was @ lounge, covered 
with green rep. In one corner was a bureau 
and two or three little tables stood about in 
convenient spots; and on the wall were pic- 
tures of a forest, a ship at gea, and a little 
boy, looking at a Bible. The furniture was 
plain and # few eee Kr? teok the 
place of @ 





“Tam about the pienic, Pink.” 





« Tan’t it ugly? And what om I gping to 
do?” 

‘* Well, dear, try and make the besi of it” 
“ You can, for you are a woman.” 

*‘Oh!. I don’t always succeed myself; 
but then it does me. good to try. When I 
find that I feel like complaining, I say how 
many sick people are far worse off than I 
am. They can’t have an open fire; there is 
one thing. They have no kind brother, 
and—” 

“No Pink and Ted and Billy to tease 
them,” interrupted Pink. 

“Oh! you don’t trouble me. 
rather have you come than not,” 
‘Would you? There! I want to kiss you 
for that,” and in her enthusiastic way Pink 
sprang forward and kissed her Aunty, ‘‘I 
wish I was rich, and I’d get a lot of things 
for you—a carpet and so on; and I know 
Father wants to.” 

‘Yes; but the place is old and it costs to 
keep it in repair, and there are—” 

‘*Us three children and all hungry, that 
he must feed,” interrupted Pink again. 

‘‘Tam glad they have such good appe- 
tites,” said Aunt Priss, laughing. 

‘*Father says you came pretty near hav- 
ing a farm, or land enough for one; and 
don’t I wish you had the money for it, 
Aunty.” 

“Did he tell you?” 

‘*Yes; this very morning.” 

‘‘I did come pretty near. It was all the 
land that there is about Bow Hill, about fif- 
teen acres. Notso very much land; but very 
nice and big enough to make an early veg- 
etable farm, which is popular nowadays, I 
can see your grandfather now, just as he 
looked when he said: ‘‘ Priscilla, I have 
been up to Squire Sharp’s, and you are to 
have what he calls the Bow Hill section.” 
He did not say any more, whether he had 
really bought the land and paid for it or 
not. That night he was taken very sick, 
became unconscious, and died the next day. 
As for the Squire, he went off to New York 
the day your grandfather saw him, «nd he 
was killed in a railroad accident. In his 
papers there was nothing left to show he had 
sold land that day. So I failed to geta 
farm,” said Aunt Prissy, laughing. ‘‘ The 
Squire’s son, Nathan, and all his folks have 
not found anything to show that the land 
was sold, and that is how the matter stands 
to this day.” 

Aunt Prissy laughed; but she did not al- 
ways feel like laughing. She waslame, and 
yet old Doctor Dwight had always said an 
operation might be performed that would 
rentedy the lameness. Alas! it would cost 
heavily, and, as no fairy doctor happened 
along who would do the work for nothing, 
Aunt Prissy was still a prisoner in the house. 

There was silence for a little while. 

“‘T guess, Pink, you must try to make the 
best of this rainy day,” said Aunt Prissy, 
speaking again. ‘‘ Now, I havea plan. You 
go up in the garret, and in the corner 
toward the barn is an old-fashioned book- 
case, filled with some very old books. In 
that book-case used to be a history of Rome 
that I dearly loved to read when a child, 
and that grandfather loved too.” 

A vigorous sound of boots here came up 
from the lower entry, and, as the door was 
ajar, Pink heard a quantity of vigorous 
Scotch coming after the boots. 

‘*Those horrid boys, Ted and Billy, and 
Margaret is scolding them,” exclaimed Pink. 

‘*Oh! not horrid! But they want some- 
thing to do. You take them up into the 
garret and get them to clear it up, and 
read to them. That will be a favor to Mar- 

ret.” 

Pink did not know whether she was will- 
ing to become a martyr for the sake of Ted 
and Billy; but she concluded to do so, and 
called them up into the garret, boots and all. 
It was just in season to avoid a “blessing” 
from Margaret’s broom. 

The moment her head was thrust above 
the stairs and she could see the garret, all 
her reluctance vanished, and Pink shouted 
“Hurrah!” That dear old garret. It was 
enough to make any boy or girl go crazy 
with delight! Overhead, the rain beat smart- 
ly on the roof, as enlivening a sound toa 
boy as that of a drum beating ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” Then all around the garret stood 
boxes and chests, while a spinning-wheel 
and cheese-press gave an aspect of cheerful 
variety to the spot. -Ted and Bay oioed 


I would 





about in their delight, 
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Pink had an idea in her head. She knew 
Ted and Billy would not be interested in any 
open proposition to “clear up” the garret. 
She now shouted ‘“‘Let’s play store; and 
we'll call this the counter,” pointing at the 
top of an old blue chest. ‘‘ But, there,” she 
added, ‘‘ we want things set back, you know, 
like any good kind of store.” 

Ted and Billy, who would have demurred 
at ‘clearing up,” now began to work hard 
setting the things back for a ‘‘store.” How 
that garret was improved! A small amount 
of trading was then done across the ‘‘ coun- 
ter,” when the boys showed signs of weari- 
ness of all merchant life. Ted wanted to 
try the spinning-wheel and Billy thought he 
would like to make some ‘‘cheese.” Billy 
had made a quantity of this article for the 
store, when Pink called out, from one cor- 
ner: ‘‘Oh! boys, here’s a nice book! Want 
me to read to you?” 

The spinner and the cheese-maker thought 
it would be fun to listen toastory. They 
dropped upon the floor, their backs against 
the big brick chimney, warm with the 
fires below, and intently listened. Pink read 
about Romulus and Remus—how a she wolf 
nursed them; and then how the old story 
said that they started Rome. She read 
about Horatius Cocles, who kept the bridge 
over the Tiber against the onset of the 
enemy; and how Cincinnatus quit his plow- 
ing to save his country. Suddenly Pink 
said: ‘‘What's this?” The boys did not 
notice anything. Lulled by the rain-beat 
on the roof, warmed by the chimney, the 
tired spinner and cheese-maker had gone to 
sleep. 

** What's this?” said Pink, handling a slip 
of paper she had found in grandfather's old 
book, It was something about Samuel Sharp 
selling to Ivory Wentworth some land near 
Bow Hill! Pink’s eyes opened. My! What 
have I found?” 

She rushed down-stairs. On her way she 
met Margaret, who said: 

**Dinna ye do me a favor, takin’ those 
noisy bairns out of my way?” 

Pink merely said ‘‘ Did I?” and, running 
into her aunt’s room, put the slip of paper 
in her lap, saying: ‘‘ Read that! What is 
it ?” 

Slowly she began to read—first the name, 
“Oakdale,” then a date, and then these 
words: ‘‘ Received from Ivory Wentworth 
four hundred dollars, for the fifteen acres in 
the Bow Hill section.” This was signed 
**Samuel Sharp.” 

‘Why, Pink, where did you get that?” 

‘In Grandfather’s old ‘ History of Rome.’” 

“You did? Now, he must have stuck it 
in there the day he came back from Squire 
Sharp's. He used to go up to his old desk 
and read; but we have not been there often. 
You don’t say! This must be followed up.” 

It was followed up. The Squire's heirs 
readily acknowledged the genuineness of 
the document, saying that probably their 
father, failing that very day to record it in 
his account-book, had been prevented from 
this afterward by the sudden accident that 
ended his life. 

A part of the land was sold, and a city sur- 
geon was paid out of the proceeds for the 
costly operation necessary to Aunt Prissy’s 
restoration to strength. How happy it made 
her! She bought a carpet, also, and, among 
other things, she bought slippers for Ted 
and Billy, that their boots might not annoy 
the Scotch housekeeper in the kitchen. 
Pink had a present, too; but Pink’s better 
present was the thought in her heart that, 
when the rain upset the picnic, she ‘‘ tried to 
make the best of it.” 

WatTERTownN, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this dcpartment should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tuk INDEPENDENT. New York. | 





BEHEADED WORDS. 

All of five letters and all commencing with 
the same letter. 

1. Ananimal. Belfead, and leave a bever- 


e. 
%. One who rebukes. Behead, and leave a 
ebill. 

8. To drive back. 
chase. 
4. To make clean. Behead, and leave signs 
of sorrow. 

5. Not to move in a straight line. Behead, 
and leave doing nothing. 

6. Aseat. Bebead, and leave an instrument 
of labor. 


Behead, and leave to 


7. By which children go “ to and fre.” Be 
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head, and leave that by which other living 
things go to and fro. 

8. A youth. Behead, and leave a wagon. 

9. Asmall scale, Behead, and leave a clever 
state. 

10, A coarse grass. Behead, and leave a bor- 
der. 
Il. Toalarm. Bebead, and leave anxiety. 
12. To divide. Behead, and leave an animal. 

M. B. H. 


FIVE DIAMONDS. 


The Center Diamond.—1l, a consonant; 2,8 
dark color; 3, harmony; 4, to blast; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Upper Right-hand Diamond.—1, a consonant ; 
2, a public notice ; 3, unnatural; 4, a point; 5, 
& consonant. 

Upper Left-hand Diamond.—1, & consonant ; 
2, bad; 3, demand ; 4, acover; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Right-hand Diamond.—1, @ consonant ; 
2, to raise with an instrument ; 3, to forebode 
unpleasantly ; 4, a root; 5, a consonant, 

Lower Left-hand Diamond.—1, a consonant ; 2, 
a box ; 3, to imitate ; 4, egg of an insect; 5, a 
consonant. M. B. H. 

4 WORD OF SIX LETTERS. 

My 5, 6,2 may apply to one person, or to all 
the inhabitants of the earth, or to an island. 

My 5, 1, 2 is the plural of my 5, 6, 2. 

My 2, 6, 5,1 is what everybody and every- 
thing has. 

My 5, 3, 2, 1 denotes possession, and also 
what is found in the mountains. 

My 4, 3, 2 is a liquor. 

My 5, 6 is what a child often utters. 

My 5, 6, 3, 2, 1 is a state in the Union. 

My 4, 6, 5, lis applied to amusement and to 
birds. 


My 3,2, 2is what you find by the country 
roadside, and when you enter it you go my 8, 2. 
My whole is a very important part of “‘Puz- 
zledom.”’ Josuua Lewis. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in humble, but not in meek. 

My second is in looking, but not in seek. 

My third is in lumber, but not in wood. 

My fourth is in pretty, but not in good. 

My fifth isin marshy, but not in wet. 

My sixth is in owing, but not in debt. 

My seventh is in pageant, but not in show. 

My eighth is in rooster, but not in crow. 

My ninth is in hunter, but not in game. 

My tenth is in halting, but not in lame. 

My eleventh is in donkey, but not in ass. 

My twelfth isin woman, but not in lass. 

My thirteenth’s in weeping, but not in sigh. 

How many will sing me when Summer goes 
by? Morner D. 

FOUR SQUARE WORDS. 

Although spelt differently, the leading words 
are of the same sound. 

First Square Word.—1, to wax ; 2, a quality 
that is unlovely ; 3, a small body of water ; 4,a 
girl’s name. 

Second Square Word.—1, @ person with un- 
common knowledge; 2, comfort; 3, the very 
life of things ; 4, to wind. 

Third Square Word.—1, notin ite prime; 2, 
like a dark wood ; 3, a way ; 4, purposes. 

Fourth Square Word.—1, to scorch ; 2, bor- 
der ; 3, a disease; 4, a small 

, . me BL 
BIDDLE.—WHAT WAS IT? 

I went out into the woods and got it. After 
I got it, I looked for it. The more I looked for 
it the less I liked it; and I brought it home in 
my hand, because I could not find it. 

Lrp14 PINKERTON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 17ra. 
BurRizD ARTICLES OF DkreEss.—1, ribbon; 

2, apron; 3, hose; 4, shoes; 5, veil; 6, hat. 
ComMPouND Worp.—Washington pie. 
BeukeaDeED Ruyme.—Blend—lend—end. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 








Selections. 


DEATH AND LIFE. 
IN MEMORIAM Joy 18TH, 1881. 


O Deata! bow sweet the thought 
That this world’s strife is ended ; 
That all we feared and all we sought 

In one deep sleep are blended. 





No more the anguish of to-day 
To wait the darker morrow ; 
No more stern call to do or say, 

To brood o’er sin and sorrow. 


O Death ! bow dear the hope 
That through the thickest shade, 
Beyond the steep and suuless slope 
ur treasured store is laid. 


Tne loved, the mourned, the honored dead 
That lonely path bave trod, 

And that sume path we too must tread, 
To be with them and God. 


O Life! thou too art sweet ; 
‘Thou breath'st the fragrant breath 
Of those whom even the bope to meet 
Can cheer the gate of death. 


Life ie the scene their presence lighted ; 
Its every hour and place 

Ie with desr thought of them united, 
Irradiate with their grace. 


There lie the duties small and great 
Which we from them Iuherit ; 

There spring the aime that Jead us straight 
To their celestial spirit. 


All glorious things, or seen or beard, 
For love or justice done, 

The helpful deed. the ennvobling word, 
By this poor life are won. 


O Life and Death! like Day and Night, 
Your guardian task combine ; 
Pillar of darkness and of light, 
Lead through Eartb’s storw till bright 
Heaven’s dawn shall shine ! 
— By the late Dean STAN er, in ** Macmillan’s 
lugazme,”” 


A NEW SPECIES OF ZEBRA. 


(Zquus Grevyi, M. Edw.) 


‘THE progress in our greographbical know!- 
edge, the exploration of distant countries 
thut had not before been visited by Euro- 
peans, and a profound study of certain cor- 
ners of our own svil have, in recent times, 
sivgularly increased the domain of the 
vatural sciences. Animalsof all soris have 
been described, and, thanks to the zeal of 
traveling naturalists and to the commer- 
cial relations established with foreign coun- 
tries, a host of new ogee has come to ev- 
rich our museums. ef, in such acquisi- 
tions, all branches of natural history bave 
not been equally favored; for, as regards 
the number, if not the value of the speci- 
mens, entomology and malacology have re- 
ceived the larger part. Under such circum- 
stances, the discovery of a mammal, espe- 
cially one of large size, assumes the pro- 

rtions of atrue scientific event. So we 

ve thought we should interest our read- 
ers if we gave them x succinct description 
of a zebra which will soon ornament the 
galleries of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at Paris. 

This zebra, which was captured in that 
region of Eastern Africa which is called 
the country of the Gallas, has beev for 
some days at the menagerie of the Jardin 
des Plantes. It was offered as a present to 
the President of the Republic of France 
by His Melty Menelek, the King of Choa, 
and given by the former to the Museum of 
Natural History. The animal, which was 
brought to France by M. Brémond, was 
given, daring its voyage and on its arrival, 
all the care desirable; but, at the moment 
when it was hoped that some interesting 
observatiohs were to he made upon it, it 
was suddenly taken off by a siroke of apo- 
plexy, brought on, no doubt, by the fatigue 
attending « Jong trip by rail, succeeding an 
ocean veyage that occurréd at the hottest 
season of the year. Happily. the remains 
have been preserved, and, mounted witb 
much art, they permit of appreciating, as 
well as if living, the distinguishing char- 
acters of this species, which, up to the 
present time, had entirely escaped 
the researches of travelers. Comparisons 
between this zebra and other representa- 
tives of the genus Equus are the more 
easy in thant the group Contains, at the pres- 
ent day, only a very small number of 
species, These, moreover, are divided into 
two categories—on the one band, species 
having a coat of uniform color, or one 
marked only with a dark band on the dor- 
sal line, as the horse, ass, dzigguetai, and 
hemippus; and, on the other hand, such as 
havea coat marked transversely by more 
or less pumerous bands, as the common 
zebra, the dauw, or Burcheil’s zebra, and 
the quagga. But this zebra, which Mr. 
Milne Edwards proposes to name Grevy’s 
zebra (Hquus Grevyi), cannot beconfeunded 
with any form previously known. In fact, 
in the quaega, which inhabits Southern Af 
rica and which in its proportions resembles 
a horse ra'her than an ass, the head, neck, 
and front of the body only exhibit stripes 
of adack chestnut brown, while the pos- 
terior periee, the legs and the tail, are 
grayish white. In the dauw (Zguus Burch- 
ell), which lives in the same country, the 
brown stripes are lon on the pos- 
terior part of the y; but the tail is 
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hairy up to the root, like that of the quaggs 
and borse, Finally, in the ordioury zebra 
(Zquus eebra), which is met with from the 
Cape up to the south of Abyssinia and 
which, in the markings of its coat and the 
form of ite tail, makes a nearer approach 
to Grevy’s zebra, the transverse stripes 
are much less numerous, not so fine, 
and are less clearly defined than in the 
pew species, and there is not along the 
spive @ 80 well-defined dark stripe. This 
latter, which is of a purplish black, starts 
from the beginning of the mane, on the 
withers, and is bordered on either side, on 
the rump, by a wide white band and is pro- 
longed into a tapering stripe along the tail. 
Two-thirds of the tail is cylindrical and 
covered with short hairs, as in the ass and 
zebra, while the extremity carries a tuft of 
long black and white ones. 

The animal that we are describing was 
still young, judging from its dentition, and 
yet its size was that of a fully adul! zebra, 
it measuring not less than four feet in bight 
at the withers. The markings that orna- 
ment its coat seem as if traced with the pen- 
cil, and are of a purple brown, verging on 
black, standing out boldly on a ground 
which is white, with just a suggestion of 
gray. As may be judged by the figure, a 
few of them bifurcate and snastomose on 
the shoulders and thighs, and also on the 
forehead; but a li'tle lower between the 
eyes they run parallel and end before reach- 
ing the extremity of the nose (which is of a 
brownish color), so thatthe latter is marked 
transversely by a colorless zone. On the 
contrary, there is remarked upon each ear, 
a little under the tip, a black band, which is 
prolonged along the edge of the pavilion. 
As for the mane, that exhibits an alterna- 
tion of black hairs with tufts of white. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of the 
hahits of this interesting species, but every- 
thing leads to the belief that they are the 
same as those of other horses with striped 
coats. All travelers arein accord in saying 
that the latter live either in the plains or in 
the broken portionsof Africa, in herdsoften 
10 thirty individuals, which are generally 
placed under the leadership of one or reveral 
males, and which sometimes associate with 
herds of antelopes or even of ostriches. 
But, strange enough, in svite of their soci- 
able instincts, it apnears that zebras of one 
snecies never mingle with those of another. 
The voice of these animals is harsh and re- 
sounding, partaking of the braying of the 
ass and the neighing of the horse. 

In gait they are extremely swift and 
when running at full speed ean bardly 
be ridden down by the best race-horte. 
it is generally through strategy that these 
quadrupeds are caught, and it is even 
alleged that, when a horseman has suc- 
coated in entering into the midst of a herd, 
and io separating the young from their 
paients, he can, without difficulty, make 
himself followed by the colts, who take 
the horse for their mother. The mujority 
of the zodlogical gardens possess dauws, 
zebras, or quaggas and at different times 
the directors of such establishments have 
endeavored to tame these animals and 
make them serve as saddle or wagon- 
horses; but their efforts have rarely been 
crowned with success. On the contrary, 
the dauw, the zebra, the quagga, the ass, 
the dzigguetai, and the horse have been 
successfully crossed with each other ip 
different ways; and it is a fact worthy of 
remark that hybrids have heen constantly 
obtained which exhibit the zebra stripes on 
the legs, even when one of the parents had 
a coat of uniform color. The persistence 
of such a character, after crossing, gives 
proof, evidently, ia favor of its antiquity, 
and we msy, strictly speaking, in relyin 
op this phenomenon of ataviem, bold tha; 
the horses of tertiary periods bad a coat 
striped like that of the zebras of the pres. 
entepoch.—E. Ovstatet, in ‘‘ La Nature.” 





HUMAN FOOTPRINTS FROM THE 
PLIOCENE. 


[Wueruer the following report, which 
ougbtto be genuine, from The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, is a big hoax or a big blun- 
der we do not know.—Eprror INDEPEND- 
ENT. ] 


“ An unusually large number of interested 
auditors was present last evening at the 
meeting of the Academy ot Sciences. The 
walis of the apartment iv which the meet- 
ing was beld were hung with cloth dia- 
grams of the mammoth footprints un- 
earthed within the walis of the Nevada 
stateprison. The diagrams were obtained 
by rubbing lampblack over the priuis, 
which were then pressed over with the 
cxovas and afterward printed, the woik be- 
ing undertaken by C. f smverenn Gibbes,cura- 
tor of mineralogy, and Dr. H. W. Hark- 
pess, who were dispatched by the Academy 
to undermine the Nevada penitentiary, in 
the interest of science, their expenses being 
paid out of the Crocker fund for scientific 
research. 

Dr. Harkness read the paper of the eve- 
ning, meintaining that the footprints were 
of the Pliocene Period and untedated the 
present river system of the Sierras. The 
Nevada stateprison lies in a valley which 
has an elevation of 4,800 feet, and is 
flanked by the Sierras, the Washoe Rance, 
and the somewhat elevated range of bills in 
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the Carson Desert. This prison was built 
about 20 years ago on the extreme poiut of 
a bill, having an elevation of about 60 feet. 
The bill is formed of sandstone, which has 
its origin in the detritus brought by wind 
and water from the Sierras. This point 
was chosen with a view to utilizing the 
labor of the convicts, and about an acre 
and three quarters have been removed to a 
depth varying from 15 to 82 feet, showing 
the hill to be formed of layers of sandstone, 
alternating with sesms of clay. In the 
Jower stratum exposed by the workmen 
numerous fresh-water shells of the genus 
Anodonta are observed. At an elevation 
of 13 feet above these is found another 
stratum, ip which, in addition to the Ano- 
donta, are seen a species of Physa—an in- 
teresting Ciscovery, from the fact that 
Clarence King reports no fresh-water shells 
in the region except one. The flaor of the 
area hears evidence of having been tilted at 
a period subsequent to its deposition and 
gives evidence of having been at one time 
‘the shore of some lake, local and isolated. 
There were found six series of tracks of 
man in regular order and each showing 
more or less plainly the imprint of a san- 
dal The tracks were made in a Jayer or 
sediment of perhapstwo inches in depth. 
Far below this layeris found the compact 
sandstone. in each instance the mud has 
been raised by the pressure of the foot into 
a tidge, which entirely surrowoded the 
priot. This mud is only partially solid- 
ified and is sti]! flaky and easily broken on 
exposure. In nearly al] the toe portion of 
the sandal is well shown. Backward from 
the toe we generally find the impression of 
the outersandal. The sandal is found to 
be 19 inches in length, 8inches at the ball 


of the foot, while the heel is 6 inches in 


breadth. In its outline the impression fol- 
lows clearly the shape of the human foot. 
The avernge length of the stride is 2 feet 8 
inches and the straddle 18 inches. One 
marked feature to which attention was 
called was that in all these tracks the toes 
turned well outward, which is not,as a 
rule, the habit of the North American In- 
dian. Twelve perfect casts were obtained. 
Invariably the tracks were lost as they led 
into the ledge. 

Other tracks were also found, supposed 
to be those of the mammoth ( primo- 
genus), They were eight in number, with 
an average stride of 4 feet 4} inches, the 
foot having a diameter of 21 inches. 
Neither the toes nor the pads were distinct. 
Two more series were discovered, present- 
ing ten tracks inline. In these the mud 
‘bad been so soft thata ridge of about five 
inches had formed itself about each print. 
There were also seen the prints of a wading 
bird, either the whooping crane or the big 
blue heron. These were ceemingly not 
larger than the sizes now living. ‘Tracks 
of the antelope. the wolf, and either the 
buffalo or the horse were also found. Two 
claims have been advanced why the sqndal- 
shaped prints were not those of a human 
being. First, on account of their colossal 
size, and, secondly, because the space be- 
tween them creates a suspicion that they 
were of an animal other than man. Dr. 
Harkness, however, believes that this was 
due to the sandal worn, which disagree- 
able foot-wear also compelled the walker to 
distend his limbs. With the exception of 
the heel, in all the footprints except one 
the toe in the sandals was very distinct: 
and. while not one perfect imprint of a 
sandal was found, still, by taking the 
various missing parts found in different 
specimens. the resemblance of a sandal was 
obvious. The paper was further illustrated 
with stereopticon views of the prison 
quarry and its wonderful footprints.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 





ARCHITECTURE IN BOSTON. 


ARCHITECTS are responsible for the 
cburches on the Back Bay lands of Boston. 
An architect built the one with the foolish 
frieze of sculpture encircling the loft 
awkward tower and wholly unintelligible 
from below. Costly sculpture—ugly end 
unintelligible, it is true, but costly for all 
tbat, and by Bartholdi, a man whose works 
seem by some fatality to have been un- 
loaded upon this bedeviled land, as if we 
had not sculptors encugh of our own 
quite capable of work as bad! And this 
sculpture is put, as I say, atthe top of a 
lofty tower where nd human eye, unless 
armed with spy glasses, can make it out—a 
proceeding not easily reconciled with one’s 
notions of Boston, where, if anywhere in 
the country, the laws of esthetics and the 
limitations of the art are supposed to be 
understood, at least, if not spiritually dis- 
cerned. And another architect built the 
eburch in that Back Bay quarter, dedica- 
ted, we suppose, to some female saint, since 
-it has for emblem on the top the completest 
Saratoga trunk—to what end, unless an 
-emliem, no mortal could ever tell me nor 
I by my unaided wits discover. An archi- 
tect also built the Art Museum, so finikin 
fine, with its heads of great men looking 
out of port-holes in the most shipwrecked 
fashion; asenseless treatment, although bor- 
‘rowed from that overdone Pavian Certosa, 
‘where 89 much is to be seen treated in an 
extravagant, ostentatious manner. This 
particular extravagance—medals run mad, 
as it were—seems to have taken hold of the 










fancy of certain of our architects, We find 





it repeated again in the Sanders Theater, at 
Cambridge, and in the Historical Society’s 
buildivg in_ Brooklyn, where that good 
sculptor, Mr. Olin r Wainer, has been 
called on to design the heads ef the ship- 
wrecked personages. If I cannot like the 
outside of the Bostou Museum, it is the out- 
side alone that vexes me. Wholly pleasant 
are the contents and the management every 
wry creditable to Boston; a museum of art, 
with, actually, the collection of art mate- 
rial ite.chief object and a generous couriesy 
presiding over its management. But Bos- 
ton has been as unfortunate in her archi- 
tects as New York, though in quite another 
and, it may be thought, in a more credit- 
able way. The Museum of Fine Arts ani 
the Memorial Hall at Cambridge, for in- 
stance, are examples of what comes of build- 
ing getting into the hands of literary, crit- 
ical men, art students, with their heads 
crammed full of remembered bits of Old 
World architecture and their portfolios 
stuffed with photographs of more and more 
bits. Even ‘‘ Trinity,” the most effective 
piece of building yet done in America, and 
Mr. Richardson is one of the few men— 
alas! how dolefully few—who have the stuff 
of a real architect in them; even ‘‘ Trinity ” 
owes two-thirds of its external impressive 
ness to its tower, borrowed almost literall 
from the tower of the Sxlamanca Cathedral. 
Borrowing, borrowing everywhere, an 
original motive almost impossible to find. 
For the people at Jarge have no ideas on 
the subject. The “builders” have heen 
snubbed into taking a back seat and keep- 
ing it, and in architecture, as in all our fine 
arts, notably in the art of painting. the field 
has falleo into the ession of a set of 
clever, accomplished, but overcultivated 
young men, who have come back from 
French and English studios, offices, and 
pedestrian trips with a plenty of ‘‘mate- 
rial” in their sketch-books, much of it 
good in its own time and plsce, but, when 
worked up into houses for the average 
American, as alien to his mode of life, to 
his neede, and to his character as can be 
conceived. No one will deny that Mr. 
Richard Hunt is an architect, and, as an 
architect, he has certainly Joaded earth with 
some of the most ungainly among all the un- 
gainly structures that make our streets such 
a misery to any one who cares for good 
building. He spoiled quiet Beacon Street, 
in Boston, enjoying her dowager respect- 
able slumber in the shade of the Common 
elms, by the erection of the ucliest houre 
that, I believe, has ever been built this side 
the Atlantic.—CLARENcE Coox, in ‘‘ The 
N. A. Review.” 





GOOD FORTUNE. 


BY MR. SIMON 6SPINK, 
Szxtox oF Da. Dopes’s Cuuncn. 





I orren bear it said of a map or, rather, 
perhaps, 1 more often bear a man say of 
himself that ‘‘ be never bad any chance in 
the world.” But, as I look abroad over 
the wide expanse that is spread out before 
my eye (need I say that I refer to my men- 
tal eye?), which reminds me of the quota- 
tion which the Doctor introduced last Sun- 
day with, fine effect (and it is wonderful 
what a store of grand words he has)* 

“ Let observation, with extended view, 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru”; 
asl was saying, I look abroad, and I see 
one map doing well, laying up a little, puy- 
ing for his pew, and u)] that, and 1 see an- 
other man, whose nose is on the griod- 
stone all the while, who never bas any- 
thing, is always behindband, always in 
debt, always pocr. I inquire into it, and | 
find that they started with an equally good 
chance. 

Perhaps one of them has a wife who isa 
help, and the other bas a wife who is a 
drag. Yes; but then getting a good wife 
or not getting her isa part of the using or 
not using the chance. Perhaps one of 
them had already so far marred his chance 
that he had to put up with a very moderate 
wife. 

I remember hearing the Doctor quote 
what he called ‘‘the old adage,” to the 
effect that ‘‘ Fortune knocks once at every 
man’s door.” Methinks there is, pernepe 
something in this; but there is this differ- 
ence. One man is wide-awake and hard at 
work. When — myer oy goes = 
and ks to her very politely, and wel- 
come bar in; and she is ob plenss® that she 
comes again and again. Another man has 
not yet woke up and did not hear the knock; 
or be was smoking, and Fortune did not 
like the smell; or he bad just ejected a 
flood of tobacco-juice on the door-step, and 
it made Fortune sick; or he had gone out 
with his fellow-strikers to join in a trades 
union parade; or he had just stepped 
around the corner to see a man, and he 
would return presently (just as Fortune is 
gone), wiping his mouth and chewing a 
clove; or, perchance, when he heard For- 
tune knock, he was out of temper, and he 
shouted ‘‘ What doyou want there?” and 
Fortune was rather repelled. 

fio it came about that Fortune did not 
knock again. And he has been ever since 


—— 


*Mr. Spink really is not wanting in discernment, 


The quotation, I need not tell the reader, is from Dr. 
Johnson (not G. J., but Samuel). LP. 


any. chance.” 

lhave two neighbors. One of them is 
a bricklayer, the other is a carpenter. 
They both were soldiersin the army; they 
aie both married and have families. The 
carpenter owns his house, which is com- 
fortably furnished, with a parlor, a sitting- 
room, a pisno, carpets, etc. He has a barn, 
a work-shop, a horse and wagon. His 
wife owns two lote near by. His son 
owns a lot and has some money in 
the bank. He is large-hearted, doing his 
full share toward his church and ready to 
help his neighbors with a loan ora gift. 
When his wife is sick, he sends her into 
he count ry or to the seashore, e 

The bricklayer lives in a poor, rented 
part of a house, with bare floors. His 
children are ragged; he has to be helped 
over every rough place; at the best, he has 
but the necessaries; and a week of low 
tide leaves him absolutely high and dry. 

The difference? Well, it was in thause 
they made of their chances. One of them 
‘* has a hole under Bis nose, where he pours 
down all his wages”; the other does not. 
One of them does not work if wages are 
not up to his idea; the other works for 
such wages as he can i but always 
works if work isto be had. One of them 
hasn't used his chances; the other has.— 
The National Baptist. 





A LADY ON ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


oO —_ iectstatig, that gives so strong a 
: ght, 

In many an unprotected lamp you flashed 
supremely bright, 

You shone upon our pretty gowns, illuminated 


° flowers ; 
But all too rutblessly lit up these pallid cheeks 
of ours. 





’T was at the Horticultural, and ferns and 
flowers were there, 
The beautiful gloxinias and orchids passing 


rare; 

They faced the incandescent lamps as erst they 
faced the sup, 

While many a cheek grew strange of hue and 
felt itself undone. 


And vainly art aids Nature now in unobtrusive 


way; 

This ‘om malign of Edison's is worse than 
brightest day. 

A veil may serve to screen from suv; but when 
in evening dress 

There’s nothing ’twixt these awful lamps and 
female loveliness. 


Then, men of science, you must aid and tell 
us, if you please, 
How we shall make our charms withstand such 
luring lights as these. 
For, if the ladies find these lamps stil] turn 
them pale and wan, 
They'll lead a feminine crusade ’gainst Edison 


and Swan. 
_ —Daendon Punch, 





CLAIMS OF THE BICYCLE. 


Most can remember the velocipede craze 
of twelve or fifteen years ago. But the hun 
dred pounds of wood and iron, with its 
difficult propulsion and the dengers inci- 
dent to this ‘‘bove-shaker,” speedily con- 
signed it to the junk-shop and waste-room. 
But in England, during the next ten years 
of reaction and disgust here, improvements 
were constantly gving on, till the present 
perfected bicycle took its form and it bas 
come to stay. Physicians, clergymen, stu- 
denis, and business men use vot less than 
three hundred thousand in England and 
tweive thousand in this country. 

A few English machines were seen in our 
Centennial Exposition, but there was no 
sale forthem. Soon a lawyer near Boston 
began to ride one for his health, and others 
took it up for diversion. 

We may be sure that such a conveyance 
would not live down prejudice and have a 
steadily increasing sale unless there were 
positive advantages in it. 

First, there is the question of ease and 
rapidity, as compared with walking. Ex- 
periments and mathematics can give a very 
pearly accurate result. 

Ascompared with walking, one can bi- 
cycle the distance in one third of the time 
and with less than one-sixth of the exertion, 
Actual practice verifies this estimate. 

Recreation and health come in for their 
claims. Horseback — bas been justly 
extolled by all hygienists for its health-giv- 
ing and health-preserving qualities. To 
many this is not easily available, but the 
wheel may be always at hand, and it gives 
just an easy, gliding motion in the open air, 
with the exercise of every muscle. There 
is an exhilaration from rapid motion and 
conscious sense of power that is a tonic to 
tired nerves and sends the blood to the re- 
motest tissue. The exercise reminds one of 
the glow and spring that consting on the 
anow-crust of New England gave him in his 
boyhood. To a sedentary person—like the 
clergyman, lawyer, and student—this exhi)- 
arating exercise can scarcely be overrated. 
As one truly says: ‘‘ It exercises the lungs, 
the arms, the back and chest, as well as the 
legs ; it braces the nervesand promoter good 
circulation of the blood ; it sharpens the 
appetite and insures sound sleep. Amongst 
all the recreations which the writer bas tried 
this easily stands chief.” 





Then the saving of time is an important 





“Time is 
money ” is exemplified here. It is some- 
times more than money; it is life. The six 
cr eight minutes in harnessing a physician's 
or surgeon’s horse often deeides the fate of 
aome patient. A business man who can 
guin one hour a day by rapid transit can 
soon save the cost of his bicycle. The min- 
ister, making parish visita and even ex- 
changes, finds a saving of time, with flesh 
aglow and pulses bounding and head ready 
for clear thinking. 

On the score of expense, too, the wheel- 
man Cap make good his claim. Itis well 
known that a horse will eat its worth in less 
than two yeers, hot to mention the cost of 
carriages and the many other things that 
make a complete outfit. The bicycle re- 
quires no bay nor oats, only a half pint of 
oil yearly; nor does it often need shoeing. 
It does not get sick and die; is not easily 
scared; requires but slight grooming: and 
never kicks or bites. With kind treatment, 
it does not run away and smash things up. 
It does not have the epizootic, nor take a 
fatal cold when left without a blanket on, 
While this wheeled horse cxnnot, in all 
uses, take the place of its flesh-and-blood 
rival, it can successfully compete with it 
for many purposes. It is not too mach to 
expect that it will be brought to the relief 
of many a weary pedestrian and furnish 
the very best kind of exercise to brain- 
workers and those confined to an indoor 
life. C. M. P. 





FAREWELL TO THE HILLS. 


Deep, tranquil spirit of the Himalayas, 
farewell! What meditations, devotions, 
and prayers thou hast awakened in my rapt 
soul none can tell. The problems of life 

ressed heavily upon me for solution. 
Thy serene solitudes gave me the help and 
the sense to solve them. Eloquent soli- 
tudes amidst which Iam never weary of 
wandering. O, shudowy forests, in the 
twilight of your natural cathedral I have 
devoutly sought the dark Eternal whose 
secrets my sainted forefathers dimly read in 
sky and rock. O, hoary, unearthly, ever- 
lasting snows, the seat of every holy tradi- 
tion, the sanctuary of souls who thirsted 
after endless union with the Eternal Sub- 
stance, | will think and dream of you in 
the hot dust and wenry plaivs of life, when 
my brain and heart shall again be full of 
unrest. Sounding, crystal fountains, cease 
not to speak out to me in spirit, though my 
eyes are temporarily turned from ye. 
Mountain birds, mountain flowers, grass, 
dew, and insect, my brothers and sisters, 
creatures in whose interior I have seen the 
soul of beauty and innocence, be treasured 
in my memory and imagination, leave your 
sony and fragrance, tenderness, brightuess, 
and inexpressible language, that therewith 
I may in secret evermore pray to my God. 
Mountain moonlight, with silent, awe-in- 
spiring shadows on giant rocks and weird 
treer; suggestive mountain moonlight, 
faintly cavopying me like the half-forgotten 
love of the mother of my simple childhood, 
what serene, sublime Maternity walked 
silent by my side as I rambled in ecstasy, 
drunk with the breezy mountein moonlight! 
Feurless with thee, thou Supreme §Bilent 
Mother, thus ever I want to walk in the 
shadows and dimness of the world to which 
I once more return, stumbling, fearing, not 
understanding, a holding by thy Infinite 
Arm. Absorbed meditativeness was with 
me in these hills, whither the Spirit drew 
me. Wind, rain, sunlight, and the sound 
of waters all have been sacred and helpful. 
Have not the stern, barren rocks spoken of 
self-conquering asceticism, hard, unsuscep- 
tible of temptation and uncleanness? They 
used to conquer their passions here, sacri- 
fice their carnal natures, and be rock with 
the rock. Inspire in me also that hardy 
self-discipline, O thou Infinite Purity, 
that the son of the Rishis may himself 
be a Rishi also. The atmosphere of 
transcendenta) spirituality enveloped them 
here. Matter and flesh, vanity and 
vexation, phenomena and semblances all 
melted awny as they roamed on these sum- 
mits. Teach me also to bury the vanities 
and miserable appearances of the shadow 
world in those dark caves and abyrees, and 
take with me wherever I go the spirituality 
that penetrates below everything. The 
Himalayas have ever been the home of 
philorophy. No frivolity and shallow 
mirth can find place here, I am the child 
of Philosophers; their courses of snb. 
tle and deep wisdom latently run in my 
veins, These mountains prove that by the 
impulses they producein me whenever I 
visit them. God of wisdom, suffer me, as I 
depart, to be wiser, purer, more spiritual, 
more tender and poetic in my devotions, 
more rigorous and careful in my daily con- 
duct than when Icame. All ye devotees 
retire sometimes to the Hills to pray.— 

The Caleutta *‘ New Dispensation” (Brahmo 
Somaj). 








HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is the BEST SALVE for Cnts, Bruises, Sores, 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Handa, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles. ard Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter. 








fet, Price, 25 cents, 





$6 


Farm ant Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or tmforniation that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
Of our subscribers who feel specially interested. } 





HEDGES. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 





Heporna, or edging with an aspirate, Ts of 
value mainly on large places, and then chiefly 
to border drives and as wind-breaks, or to di- 
vide gardens and lawns. Where the stock law 
can be enforced a street hedge is no more use- 
ful or beautiful than a fence, The most admi- 
rable of fences for rustic beauty, where a fence 
must be had, is a well-built, rustie stone fence, 
clambered over with ivy and clematis and bit- 
tersweet, and simply kept clear of weeds. Nor 
ie there anything finer as a hedge than thie 
combination of stone and vegetation. When 
little skill or attention 1s to be bestowed on a 
hedge, such green wall {s better. 

As a rule, in places where rural improvement 
is cared for the stock law is enforced and the 
street front should be left free down to the 
ditch, or to the sidewalk, if one intervene, 
The trees should be grouped out to the public 
driveway, 6o far as possible without interfer- 
ing with the requirements of the public, 

Hedges proper are ; 

(1,) For bordering our private drive- 
ways, These should be about twelve 
to fifteen feet apart, with occasional widenings 
around @ vase or atree or a group of trees, 60 
that carriages may meet and pase, Winding, as 
they should, in long, easy curves, there will be 
frequent opportunities for such arrangements, 
One of my drives opens as it approaches my 
house, passing on both sides of a hedged tri- 
angle, with an elm tree in the center. This in- 
closure is my boys’ playhouse, Without such 
arrangements a long drive must take up so 
much land as to allow two carriages to drive 
abreast, which is more than most of us choose 
to spare, Hedges for drives may border both 
sides with excellent effect; or, if the drive 
curves about a lawn of flowers or choice shrubs, 
let the hedge only follow the outside. 

I have over one mile of hedging, some double 
and some single, on fourteen acres, and do not 
intend to spare any of it. For material I should 
plant either hemlock or arbor vitw; giving a 
slight preference to the latter, as more sure to 
meet the test of an oceasional Winter, that kills 
even hardy trees... The hemlock is more deli- 
cate and lovely in growth, and in Winter is far 
livelier, being nearly as green as in Summer. 
Deciduous hedges need an amount of prompt 
care that few will bestow. They grow ram- 
pantly and are speedily unmanageable if once 
neglected. If, however, a deciduous hedge be 
desired, select the buckthorn, which is abso- 
lutely hardy and not subject to the serious at- 
tack of‘any insect. It is, however, of no posi- 
tive value to turn cattle. It makes a capital 
screen, White or hawthorn blights and is 
killed in spots by the woolly aphis. The finest 
purely ornamental hedge is made of the Tarta- 
rian honeysuckle; but care must be taken to 
have all the plants of either the red, or the 
white, or the pink-flowered. If mixed in the 
row, they will be found to grow with unequay 
rapidity and to unequal size. A hedge of 
either yariety alone is exquisite. The pink 
grows most luxuriantly, while the red is more 
brilliant in bloom. For short hedges nothing 
can be more superb than the double scarlet 
thorn. Roses make fine lawn hedges or bor- 
ders for large beds. Apple hedges, in our 
climate, will lead to disappointment. For 
edging beds the strawberry is excellent. Row 
hedges may be filled with tulips for early and 
Lilium candidum for late bloom. These bulbs 
will not be iu the way and the stalks can be 
pulled out as soon as faded. The Norway 
eprace is in many cases very desirable for a 
hedge. It is stout, bardy, and handsome, al- 
though stiff and not quick to fill up accidental 
breaches. For a useful screen the Buffam 
pear is fine. Set the trees about six feet apart, 
and they will grow into a handsome and very 
fruitful wall. The tree has the form of a Lom- 
bardy poplar, very upright; the pear is excel- 
lent and the foliage is rich and tenacious. 

(2.) Hedges are excellent for screens or wind- 
breaks, and here the material should invariably 
be evergreen. For general purposes of break- 
ing the force of a special drift of wind a group 
of Norway spruce, arbor vite, or pine will 
serve; but fora long strip of sharp exposure 
to the West or North use a screen of arbor 
vite. Let the trees grouped next to sucha 
cold exposure be of the most enduring sort, as 
birch and oak. Nearly always, on a place of 
any size, the gwner soon finds that there are a 
few spots where, from some cause not always eas- 
ily determined, the wind strikes with special ve- 
hemence. They are the coldest spots on his farm, 
An evergreen belt or group will utterly rout 
these special concentrations of force and in 
five years will have the matter well in hand. 

But the most important discovery for the 
rurelist is to find out where the Winter suns 








will have the most direct: effect ion hia’ shrubs 
and trees; for, in faet, the deadliest foe to our. 
choice plantations; even of apples and maples): 
is the hot sun that occastolidlly thawe tiem out 
in Witter; Thtré sre on my Own place three 
or four slopts where nothing ts safe from being 
éplit open by the sliarp alternation of freezing 
and thawing. Some of these can be protected 
with hedges, Indeéd, thespecial use of hedges 
is thus to enable the planter to temper his 
plantation. 

Hedges for guards against cattle are not eco- 
nomical. What is saved in luniber is’ almost 
invariably lost in the cost of trinining. 
No evergréen fs of the least value, and of the 
deciduous plants the best are, the ferocious 
osige orange and the honey locust., These, if 
neglected, beeome shogkingly unsightly and 
svon a uselesa but terrible nuisance, _Buck- 
thorn and hawthorn will not turn cattle, and 
the hawthorn will not resist our climate nor the 
attacks of woolly aphis, 

The expense of a hedge is not ‘in first cost. 
In this section and {n mam, othérs arbor Vite 
an‘ hemloek can be taken from swamps and 
other wild landa, at a cast of one or two.cents 
apicce, ‘The-cost of, digging, hauling, and set- 
ting added will not be more thar three dollars 
per hundred more. The trees should be from 
four to six feet in bight and stocky. ‘hey | 
shouldbe cut back and cut in sharply at once, 
and set about fiftetn tneNerapart. ‘ihe roots 
should never see sun or feel ithe wind, but be 
covered at digging with wet straw or sacking 
and then puddled as they are planted ; that is, 
set in very wet soil, a pailful of watcr-being 
used to a couple of trees. As soon as the 
hedge is set, mulch with sawdust, or chip 
manure, or spent tanbark. The mulch should - 
be two or three fnches deep and never removed. 
Sect but little deeper than the trees stood in 
their wild home, Trees from nurseries cost 
more ; but the percentage of Joss will be less. 

Hedge trimming is asimple matter. 

(1.) Trim once a year—the deciduous in June 
or July ; evergreens later. 

(2.) Let your evergreen hedge have precisely 
the form that Nature gives the same evergreen 
if Standing as a single tree. The hedge'should 
come solidly to the ground, be at the bottom 
nearly or quite four feet in diameter, and at the 
top about six inches—simply rolling over the 
top. In no case trim to a sharp ridge, which is 
neither natural nor beautiful, The hedge 
should, by all means, avoid stiffness and sharp- 
ness, It should run in curves, where possible, 
and its trimming should leave it rolled in out- 
line. My hemlock I allow a diameter of about 
one foot at the top to two and a half at the 
bottom when used for small enclosures or to 
surround shrubbery. In this case I expect the 
hedge to stand about three feet high. Hedges 
for drives should vary from-four to six feet in 
hight. Sereeans should be, of course, adapted 
to their service. 

The trimmer needs three articles: 

(1.) Hedge-shears, about three feet long. 

(2.) Clippers, with longer arms an@-adupted to 
cut larger limbs. If a hedge has been allowed 
to get out of easy reach, it will bea serious task 
to reduce it and it can be done only with 
clippers. 

(8.) A sickle, with which a hedge, once well 
grown and well trimmed, can be kept in shape 
without much labor, 

Neglected hedges are the most unsightly of 
rural excrescences, As a matter of fact, four 
hedges out of flye are neither ornamental nor 
useful ; yet, for some unexplainable reason, the 
owners retain them and occasionally tinker 
them. A gnarled tree is capable of bearing a 
few flowers or plums; but a broken, crushed 
hedge is without an apology for existence. A 
town devoted to rural improvement is sure to 
be overrun with these spasms of adornment, 
planted and then neglected, to become annoy- 
ances tothe lover of the beautiful. Whatever 
may be most beautiful by care, without it be- 
comes most unsightly. 

Cunros, N. ¥. 
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FISH CULTURE. 


D. B. LONG, FISH COMMISSIONER 
OF KANSAS. 


In 1877 the legislature passed the law author- 
izing a Fish Commission for the State of Kan- 
sas. Section 8 of the act makes it the duty of 
the governor to appoint a commissioner for 
two years, at a compensation of three dollars 
per day, provided that he does not receive pay 
for more than fifty days in each year. He is 
also allowed ten cents for each mile traveled, 
provided the actual amount paid on railroads 
be charged as mileage—a restriction made in no 
other case. 

With the small appropriation of $500 for each 
year, restrictions, jests and jeers, fish culture 
has grown to such an extent that its friends are 
happily surprised at its success, The interest 
manifested in this enterprise requires no smal! 
amount of manual and clerical labor to meet 
the increasing demand upon the commissioner. 
Over one million young fish have been hatebed 
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* in the pasture, surrounded by shade trees, as it 


which’ have been caught, which is a eon- 
fae proof of the success of the enterprise. 
| The introduction of the German carp into 
out state has giveti fish culturé 4 new interest, 
as ‘it is a fish for the firmer. Yes, it is a fish for 
everybody, but more particularly a farmer's 
fish, as it can be raised with as much ease as 
pigs and chickens, eating the same food. No 
fish requiring live food or fresh meat, like the 
trout family, can be profitably raised as an ar- 
ticle for food ; but the German carp, on account 
of its hardiness, rapid growth;.prolific increase 
in numbers, its ability to feed itself on insects, 
Water-plants, moss, grass, etc., its excellent 
table qualities claims, in ouf judgment, the 
first place on the list of food fishes as a fish for 
¢ulture. The fish is hetter adapted to ponds 
tham to streams, as, it prefers still water, re- 
quiring nc extra exertion to stem tbe current in 
seatch of food. They do better in ponds, where 
they dre not annoyed by other fish. Experience 
has demonstrated that the waters of Kansas are 
peculfarly adapted to carp culture as they 
grow much faster here than in their native 
¢ountry—Germany. To those who can con- 
struct carp ponds on their farms there is 
nothing that will give more pleasure and profit 
r the time and expense of making such ponds 
an raising carp. That which beautifies the 
farmer's. home and makes it more: attractive 
and at the same time more productive, and in- 
ereases his attachment thereto by making it 
more enjoyable, shoujd certainly be encouraged, 
as it makes him a better citizen and truer 
patriot. A carp-pond, near the farm-house, or 


should be, isa joy. ‘‘ To him who in the love 
of Natare holds communion with her visible 
forms she: speaks a various language ; for his 
gayer hours she has a voice of gladness and a 
gmile,””’ They mirror the ever-shifting pan- 
orama of clouds and waving foliage upon their 
sylvan shore. Here in these liquid mirrors are to 
be found endless sources of amusement and 
profit, aside from the main purpose and more 
practical use for which they are constructed. 
The atmospheric influence, producing dew and 
rain, may be considered as one great advantage. 
Here our boys in Winter can find a place to 
work off the excess of youthful vitality in 
skating and coasting ; in Summer, by boating, 
bathing, and fishing, making their home pleas- 
anter and happier. Here you can in Winter 
harvest a crop of ice, at an advantage and profit, 
if located near town. All these things, small in 
themselves, tend to raise in importance, beauty, 
and usefulness that place which should be to 
its owner the most desirable and enjoyable of all 
others in this world—At« jome. 


To answer all the questions in detail that are 
received daily by the commissioner in regard 
to constructing carp-ponds (how to procure, 
manage, and feed, the cost, and many other im- 
portant questions which the fish culturist should 
know) would require a clerical force greater 
than the limited means of the commissioner 
would permit. To meet this demand, we trust 
this paper may assist in giving afew general 
ideas to those in search of light on this import- 
ant subject. ‘ 

The first and most important, as well as the 
most expensive, part to be considered in the cul- 
tivation of the carp isthe pond. To construct 
a carp-pond, many things must be considered. 
Some locations require little if any labor, while 
other locations require much labor and expense 
to make a success. The questions that must be 
answered in the affirmative, to insure success, 
are: Have you the necessary supply of water to 
meet the requirementse—evaporation and ab- 
sorption? Can you keep the water under con- 
trol, so that your fish will not escape by dam- 
breaking or an overflow? Can you keep other 
fish, and turtles, muskrats, beaver, and other 
enemies out of your pond? While you may 
meet with success, having these enemies, you 
cannot be sure of success with them. Ponds 
should be constructed so that the water, if de- 
sired, could be drawn off; but the necessary 
fall for this purpose is not always readily found. 
In constructing a pond, whatever you do, 
do well. Begin right upon the foundation and 
have the foundation right, and when the “ floods 
come’? your dam will not fall and your fish 
will not be swept away. To give a certain plan 
for constructing a carp-pond that.would answer 
in one place would not do if applied in 
another. Location, condition, material, bottom, 
soil, water-supply, and surroundings must all 
be considered. To the average Kansas farmer, 
with his native inventive genius, we believe no 
other suggestion or rule is necessary than the 
important requisite of plenty of water, under 
perfect control, and you have acarp-pond. Ifthe 
pond is constructed a year before it is stocked, 
all the better, Supply it with aquatic plants, 
if they do not grow naturally. Water-cress, 

wild rice, wild rye, or any other seed-producing 
plants are good. They require plant food— 
lettuce, cabbage, squashes, or the crusts of 
bread from the table. They,do not refuse to 
eat proper and wholesome food of any kind. 
A pond containing four square rods: will pro- 
duce 'fish-foo¢ sufficient for an ordinary family. 





and turned into the streams of the state, many 







prmeane 


what is called a “kettle” in the mud, where 
they congregate im large numbers, forming a 
fan in shape, with the head down and the pos- 
terfor upward, not movingafin. In this po- 
sition they require to be let alone, this 
sleep they lose nothing and make no percepti- 
ble growth. 

The following editorial, in the Manhattan JIn- 
dustrialist, by Prof. E. M. Shelton, superintend- 
ent of the State Agricultural College Farm, of 
April 22d, will give some idea of their growth 
under favorable circumstances : 

‘This morning we seined out Pond No. 2, 
which, readers of the Industrialist will remem- 
ber, has been the winter-quarters of our scale- 
or We were almost su and wholly 
delighted to find our beau safe and sound 
after their Winter’s nap. We succeeded 


a 


small minnow of twé- inches tos 


in getting hold of ten, weighing about one and 
a ‘ : ca ant measuring. thirteen 
inches in which were transferred to the 


breeding-pond. These fishes, it will be remem- 
were received from Commissioner: Lo 


be remembered, the carp 


, or say the 
size of a steel pen. In view of the facts that 


these fishes have lived in a square hole filled 
with water, the ‘hole’ being more like a house- 
cellar without tlie wall than a ‘ fish-pond’; an 
while the fish have been fed once a week, an 
oftener once a month, we are’ dis to eon- 
sider these carp the most pro le ‘yard- 
fowls’ that have yet been introduced into this 
country,”’ 

Out of the same shipment of carp as those 
above referred to by Prof. Shelton, we furn- 
ished Mr. J. D. Griffith, of Ellsworth County, 
ten for a pond that had been constructed a year 
or more before, and was well supplied with 
rushes and water-plants, with no food other 
than that supplied by Nature. These fish, four 
months from the time they were placed in the 
pord, when caught by Mr. Griffith and my- 
self, measured sixteen inches and weighed two 
pounds exch. 

The carp multiply very rapidly. It is buta 
few years since Prof. 8. F. Baird, U. 8. Fish 
Commissioner, imported a few carp from Ger- 
many for the carp-ponds in Washington. From 
these few fish he has furnished thousands to 
every state in the Union. It is said by good 
authority that a single female carp will pro- 
duce four or five hundred thousand eggs in one 
season. The eggs are of a glutinous nature 
and adhere to grass, plants, and brush in the 
water, and hatch in a few days. While the 
carp are spawning they should be fed, to pre- 
vent them eating their spawn. They spawn in 
May-and June, generally. They require a warm 
cHmate and will not do well in cold spring- 
water, like the trout. While we do not advo- 
cate impure or stagnant pools, there is no doubt 
of the’fact that they will grow in such water, 
as the pond at the College Farm is nothing 
more ; but such pools, with a supply of grow- 
ing plants and carp, will become pure. 

To those desiring to secure carp for ponds we 
would say that the commissioner expects to be 
able to supply carp for all, as he considers 
what benefits the farmer benefits the state, and 
believes that in a few years the public streams 
will, through this means, be stocked with carp. 
Secure a pond first and keep other fish out; 
then make application, giving your post-office 
address, express office, and a description of 
pond—size, depth, bottom, ete.—and patiently 
wait for the carp, as they will be furnished, 
free, excepting express and can for shipping, 
as soon as the ponds are drawn and the fish se- 
cured for distribution.—Report of Kansas Board 
of Agriculture. 





CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATO. 





Not many years ago sweet potatoes were 
grown only in the South and were luxuries not 
enjoyed in the country. Gradually their culti- 
vation has continued North, till they are now 
raised in Maine and Michigan. It is not possi- 
ble to raise in the far Northern States sweet 
potatoes having the excellence and long-keep- 
ing qualities of those produced in the South. 
Still very good specimens can be raised and 
with very little trouble. Every farmer who 
eares for good living should raise enough for 
the use of his famfly during the late Fall and 
early Winter months. If any one in the vicin- 
ity raises the plants for sale, it is generally 
cheaper to buy them than to take the trouble 
to raise them ; still, they can be raised with 
very little trouble. A half peck of seed is 
sufficient to produce the plants required to 
raise a supply of potatoes for a common family. 
Those of small size are preferable to very 
large ones and can be obtained at a nominal 
price. A very simple form of hotbed will 
answer for starting the plants. An old box, 
without a bottom, four feet square and two 
feet high, will make a good frame; and no 
covering but one made of boards or mats will 
be required to keep out the cold and rain, A 
hole should be made in the ground about 
a foot deep, and the box set into it. Fresh horse- 





The growth of the Carp seems’ incredible ; 
but, with favorable circumstances, they will 





manure, to which one-third part of forest-leaves 
or fine straw has been mixed, should be placed 
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in the bottom of the box to the depth of a foot 
ormore. After it has béén fn position till the 
steam rises freely from it, the aamure should 
be covered six inches deep “with clean sand or 
fine loam, and.the potatoes placed in it so that 
they will not touch each other and covered 
about one inch deep. The earth in the hotbed 
must be watered from time to time, covered at 
night and during rains, and kept from becom- 
ing too hot. The tubers of sweet -potatoes are 
not planted,as is the case with common potatoes. 

They are propagated by means of sprouts. that. 
appear from the seeds planted in the hofbed. 
When the sprouts are from six to eight’ inches 
long they are of asize to set out,, They need 
not be started earlier in this latitude than May 
and should not be transplanted till the soil and 
air become quite warm. Plants set.as late as 
the last week in June often produce good crops. 
One set of tubers will produce two crops of 
pletits. I faking Off the plants the tubers 
should be held down with the finger. If the 
seed is not disturbed in its position, they will 
soon throw up another crop of plants. The soil 
for this crop should be quite rich and pretty 
dry. It need not be-plowed deeply, but 
should _be’ well pulverized, If it is. made 
mellow to agreat depth, the potatoes will be 
likely to grow long and spindling, If the soil 
is hard a few inches below the surface, the po- 
tatoes will by mecessity grow short and shied. 
Soil for sweet potatoes is generally thrown up 
in ridges about a foot high and two feet apart. 

The ridges are slightly flattened at the top be- 
fore the plants are set out, The plants 
should be set singly, about a foot apart, and 
the earth well pressed around them... It is best 4 
to do the work of transplanting when the soil 
is wet by rain. If, however, no seasonable rain 
occurs, water can be used to keep the plants 
from withering. The plants are slow in. start- 
ing in their new surroundings, and will not 
make much growth till a rain, followed by 
warm weather, occurs. The vines will then 
gtow rapidly and completely cover the ground. 
Little cultivation is requircd, except to keep the 
soil mellow about the young plante, to: keep 
wéeds from growing by scraping the tides of 
the” ridges and drawing the dirt around ‘the 
plants, and to loosen the vines that may take 
root between the ridgés.— Boston Tiunscript. 





CURING MILLET FOR HAY. 





Tue increase in area of this crop and the 
the favorable reportg of those who-have, fed it 
in quantities, 50 as t6 teatits excellent qualities, 
are nOw causing it to be counted in this state 
an important factor in our agricultural 
economy ; for its great producing and, feeding 
qualities are becoming better known, and its 
coming in at opportune times tides many a 
farmer over a time when otherwige he would 
have to buy feed very largely. Beng easily 
raised and, if one knows how, harvested, it is 
truly an economical feed, and a first-class one 
besides. 

Strange it is that one is continually hearing 
of the difficulty of curing it: but the trouble 
is that, under a wrong impression, a ‘‘ big job”’ 
is planned, when oné no greater than the. cur- 
ing of a+heavy crop of Timothy hay is needed, 
and so, to meet this ‘*demand,’’ much useless 
labor is performed. The idea is that it must be 
made ‘*<s dry as tinder,’’ by stirring, raking, 
cocking, airing, recocking, and airing again, be- 
fore setting up ; when the fact is that it will go 
in 23 green as anyhay and does not need more 
work, 

The last week in August or any time after 
the 20th of that month, if the weather is clear, 
is my time, and, as I have catmillet every year 
for the past 12 years, I begin to think I am an 
“old stager’’ at the business. When the wea- 
ther promises fair forafew days, I cut down 
about four or five acres and let it lie until the 
third day. Then, as soon as the dew is off, I 
put it into large cocks of 200 or even more 
poundseach, Then, the fifth or sixth day, as 
the work may direct, it is pitched diretfly, 
from the cocks into the barn. In the interven- 
ing days I cut more, and Work it also toward 
the barn, by the same means. 

If on the second day the weather betoken’ a 
foul turn, the millet is raked up and put in 
smaller and higher cocks ; aud when the weath- 
er again becomes fair the cocks are simply 
““whopped”’ bottom upward, and in the 
afternoon one large cock is made of two, and 
then, when their time comes, they are drawn 
either to the stack or barn. 

Two things are peculiar to millet. If it does 
get rained upon before it is dry, no visible 
damage is done; and when put in cocks it set- 
tles down very compactly, and the long stalks 
of millet make a very complete thatch and it 
takes a very heavy rain to wet into them. 

it; needs judgment when pitching, for its 
weight is always underestimated. A ten-hun- 
dred-pound load by estimate will always weigh 
@ few hundred pounds ore on the scal Rt 
in pitching, small forkfuls ¥ | Will be amp, 
pear mt In the barn. is peter 












rte be gathéred with very 


i Gnehas a-big mow of well-cured millet to feed, 
‘he laughs at snow-storms, throws down an 
extra forkful of blossom-cut gaillet ; and, in re- 
turnp!‘old Brindle,” now known as Coomassie 
Jersey, I think, gives a Summer’s mess of milk, 
and her owner declares that he will plow up 
that old north meadow in April and put 
the whole lot into German millet.—JouNn 
GOULD, in ** Rural New Yorker.” ’ 





SOME HOLSTEIN RECORDS. 





Mr. C. R. Smita, of Iowa City, was at my 
place recently, and, among other things, he 
mentioned this : ‘thiag le had a fopr-yéar-dtel 
cow which _ in ten consecutive days 815 
pops Gr bver 8 potinds a day; an 

gave ag hip as 91 ponnas, Which 
was her aa yield. She made 20 pounds and 6 
ounces of butter during this ten days, Before 
giving -agstatement from the Avyricultural 
Academy. at Eldena, Europe, I will say’ that 
Mr. Dudley Miller, of Petersboro, N. Y., a Hol- 
stein breeder, told me he was attending the 
Academy at the time the experiments were 
being made. ‘Many experiments were made in 
feeding and milking cows, and exact accounts’ 
were kept for the Summer season of six 
months,’ and it was anne that the: avcrage 
yield for the Ayrshire was 2,247 quarts per cow, 
while tie Holsteins’ 8 average per-cow was 4,437, 
quarte,or double that of the Ayrshireé inte a 
smal) fraction. In the Ayrstiirds it took ake 
Papnds of hay for a quart of milk; fi the Hol-_ 
stéins, five-péunds, The Ayrehings. consumed 8 
3-19-pounds'of hag to 100 pounds of live weight. 
Thé Holsteins -#8-10 pounds. Similar experi- 
ments-were thade with other breeds, as com- 
pared with Holsteins, with nearly “the sathe fe- 
sults. In the (ountry, Geutleuan, @ year or two 
ago, appeared the following table, made out by 
L. 8. Hardifi! "fhe Bhorthorn dairy of H? 
Lewis yielded an average of 2524 pounds of 
butter per cow for one year; E. T. Miles’s Ayr- 
shire dairy averages 273. pounds per cow: E. 
Burnette Jerseys, 281; O.. Bronson’s natives, 
; H. C. Hoffman's’ Holsteins, 850. Thése 
dairies consisted of not less than ten cows each. 
performances of individuals amount, to 
nothigg... We want to know what the breed 
will do.”’—Pittsfleld Sun. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
DYSPEPSIA. > 
Da. A. Jexxuss, Great Falls, N. H.; says: ‘I 
bave prescribed it, and cau testify to ite seem- 
ingly almost specific virtties in cases of dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, and morbid vigilance or 
wakefulness.’’ 


AGRICULTURAL. 

















AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 












six times as barbs 
is the only fence that 1s em. 
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_EAIRBANKS & CO., 
dul Broadway, — York. 








STANDARD RTILIZERS. | 2 
Pure Bone yale ony’ of Lime, 
Ground _Bone,. Bone Bene Flour. 

LISTER Saltaknel 
New York Office, 159 Freast Street. 


tog 2 fh ore me N. J. 
cheupt Tt pt ae Farmers and Deal Vode to send for 


NEW RICH RICH BLOOD 


Biore, aad 

Surette tes 

bey par 49 py mall do, a jetier = cam 
salons Me” 





BELLS. . 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Menéely & Kimberly, Bert Founpers, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior ity of Bells. 
Reet, attention given to Church 

‘atalogues sent free to parties needing bells, 








THE, ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
Beg bien BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bel Rd all purposes. War. 
+ id afr 


thf ia a Weet Brox. N, Xe 











“Th INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will. find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any uf 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 








of the sum named’ in addition to the regular 
sobseription price of Taz Inpernsoenslite. " 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals Will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 


cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 





Reg. Price 

American Agriculturist.......... $125 $150 

Atlantic Montbly...........7.00. 350 «6400 
Century Magazine (formerls Scrib 

ner’s).. , 6 5O....4.00 

Frank Leslie’s ihustrated Weebly. 3 BO” | #00 

Harper’s Magazine......... seceev SBOE £00 

(6 Weekl¥s sft? rrevee von 3-90" “#00 

g% eee oe 350 “F'00 

66 Young Reople (Weekly). 135 1 50 

_Lippincott’s Magezine...,.,...... 20 300 

Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 2 40 'b 

Littell’s Living Age........-..... 7? 8 00 

National Sunday-seboo! Teacher... 1-10 1.25 

St. Nicholas. Magazine........... XW 00 

Semi-weekly ri SIE .. SH B09 

T Weekly Tribune. per 1 FOr 








WME) INDEPENDENT 


av sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
iditewing Pubdlications,- Which will be 
yar oy #6 any address upbdu revetpt of tht 
very low prices named. 

Se ely 
“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 


TION. PROC TIOK, ” by Ritchie. Size 

Ga CTheet, QOXBG........ ec ce ccecceectecenecceseese ‘92 00 
ae * —» e, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
F. B. Carpe: ———s the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engrave 
hah Sling OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT, Size, 16x20..... 100 

EX-VICE-PRES, HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. — 
Size, 16x20 


CHARLES SUMNER. ‘Size, 16x20 bscthastibdusonindee 100 
Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on on receipt of the money, 


the “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCO: 
Frank Ferre Bound in Clo! 


pe edsensedestessessebehceesseans 1 00 

The, “ PIC 2=p bien MEN.” Bound in . 

a ee ae ere fea ee 0m 
Orders, with the cash <n i, to Ucadd dto 





THE Se etaathiorr, 
251 atta New York, 


The Hndeprndent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS: Or. SUBSCKIPTION, 
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Mseratawd te 7 
One ription ona evils e+ dap oblate) oSeud 
Saeen ep three NEW pean ppt 788 





SOURED ad ch bets G4- +... veveeee. cadb ose 
One subscription Tour ears., 9090 0ccns often § 
jon tone ur KEW Serer PA in 
i atensen enn Suneas tape sae? -onmnensh 18 93 
ion five years.,........55..45. 
ramner over ve at the same rate, invart- 
ae with one remittance. 
eo oats January Ist, ieee 
ligh gn the rinciple—that is, pa 
Py Will be sto) 


the expt pu ie pbed at 


Sample Copier oo upen Application. 
(a Mckee alt remittatives payabdte-to the order of 





THE INDEPENDENT La 






st be made in Money Orde: 
if posemele. When wy 
. send the money in a 

€ present poatetrston yetemn ‘e 
virtually an al protection losses by 
mail, and all Pos masters are ob red to register 
letters whenever 


qm books with- 


he i and 
tot xpiration, 60 ‘that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a ieectipus for, tno ey 
for the vee subscription. 
rem beers 


t EW 6 
he change o inthe date of 
tic’ h 





ptions @ ate ind 

xpiration on the Hele ab 
attac paper, which change is 

made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be eens ay Be 

Messrs. SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agoote in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE IN] DEPENDENT, 

P.-0, Box 2787, few York City. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
enery Repeecxderemety ions Paged Business Notice 





Sera "month), 700. | 4 times iene month).. . 


_ = (three months 5c. 1p “ (three months} 
26 " (aix 26 (six 
S82 6 «(twelve “ 0c. 58 (twelve “ y 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FINANCIAL NOTICES, hs ren AGaTs 


RELIGIOUS | es xD Cents 4 Live. 
MASEIEESS ND 3 Se wit four lines; 

$s}. nat apr PE five Cents a Line 
Paymen advertising must be ma‘ie im advance. 
Tress nN Setters t6 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


pial bave bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
INDEPENDENT since the change 

cep resent & form that we have made arrange- 

} web! Koeh, Sons & Co., ntees of 

the West Bmder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Bivder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The Cover bas ‘Tue InDeEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
ofpamental and looking in every respect 
4 @ handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office othe reeeipt of one dollar 
€ach, or sent. (postpaid) on tiie recetpt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents cach. The usual 
$1 0, A cut of the File or Binder is 
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GOAN SOLID SILVER 


is of caly.one quality (925/000 fine), 
4. Every plece is stamped 

and the goods can be purchased of deal- 

ers at the same prices asked for goods 
STERLING of inferior manufacture and often of 
debased quality. The stamp of the Gormam Conm- 
Paxy's is as sure a guaranty of pure metal as is the 
Hal) Mark of England. 


Gorham Solid Silver Spoons and Forks 


are made only in the above quality, and whenever 
the above Trade-mark is exhibited perfect confidence 
can be felt that the quality of goods is ag repre- 
sented. 

If dealers have not this make of goods in their 
stock, ask them to order from the Company for you. 
In this way you can obtain wares of unquestioned 
quality and of the latest designs. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 37 Union Square. 
For r Sale by Jey Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 








§.-S. and pe agp Seating 





THE TAYLOR COMBINATION 8,-8. CHAIR. 


Send for full nRetteon: one of variety of Styles 
latest pattern Settocs, mirs, and every 
general peating. BB cbeards. Dastless 


Oeey eT AKER onary & CO. 
.) 518 Arch St., Philadel’a. 


19 Bond St., N. 
= CHICKERING 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Cireular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerocoms, 
‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








THE 


:\ STANDARD | : 


WAX 





SILK. 





ought te have. 
Send S3-cent “wd for Catalogue 
and Price-List 
rae] ‘POPE M'F’G CO., 


A 507 Was n St., Boston 
y New York 1 fain School, ‘Sata’ St St. 
near Thi 











THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. | 


ist.—It is the Blackest Polish, combined 
with a beautiful gloss, in the world, 
as ~y- is the Oe ee Fe lish which = make a |} 
ona Red Lid 
Mor’. is the only Polish which will 
beautiful black polish upon Gray 
4th.—Its lustre remains watarnished after 
being 24 Aours on a hot stove. 


Manwhi’d by EM. BOYNTON. 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. 


AG 















PCTORIAL CaTALOGUES F 
Rites, Shot Guna, Sy 4 , Beines, New, 
Fishing Teekie, Rasors,&s. svat 0. O. D. for examination. 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





‘ Preserve and Regulate, not Destroy,” is 
a sound motto in médieation, as well as statesman- 
ship. 
and regulate the secrejions with Tanranr’s SELT- 
zen APeRient, and you cure dyspepsia and liver 
complaint by a process in harmony with the laws 
of Nature. Violent medicines have had their day. 


They devitalize the system. Reason as well as the 
stomach rejects them. Rely on this exhilarating 
specific. 


Preserve the vigor of the digestive organs 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. © 





ESTA BLISHED 1844. 





JOSEPH C. TODD, 


ENGINEER and MACHINIST. 
ete. Bole Agent for Ms riley her's New Now Pt Patent Acme f tent Acme Steam Ng Pump 


the Net New Barter Pat Patent at Portable Steam Er 


water, -- & 
of 
ee ange gesaatac 
1 Horse Power, 
2 Horse Power, 245 
3 Horse Power, 290 
Send for descriptive circular. Address 


a, grinding Godan, gina 


144 Horse Power, $190 
rid Horse Power, 275 
Horse Power, 350 


at the 








J. C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 


er Ne. 10 Barclay St... New York. 








AORK, 
Camden, N. J. 





ESTERBROOK’S °Fens. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


New York. 








> soy 








GENEVA AWARD. 


> pe ee one to Fay y A 


Ane temo : Oe cums 
unusual Re cummnging thas anemoe onabies 


wi of and men, thetr personal effects, 
for r fums paid April, Novem- 
ber, 1885, Interest yy from thevtimme of the 
lows of until March 3ist, 1877 
at 4 per cent. per an: 


J. F. MANNING, 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. 


131 Devonshire Street..................- Boston. 
ae i ocscccecencecccccecsoscans New York. 
1424 New York (SE Washington. D.C. 


ALOVELY HOME 


IN FLORIDA. 


We _ oll, 08 low pejose, on BY or = 
quarterly, mon 7.0F or wee sore ub: Hom 20 re omens 








k, mangos’ L- ~--] 
, cocoanuts, ete., ete.; will texprove came, 


| if an will enter Government lands anywhere in 





the orange 'o sons or clubs of persons; 
send circulars all of Sutonestin ————- about 
pap ot to a n enclosed 8 Pp, though 





COLONEY, TALBOT & CO., 
Dealers in Real Estate, Jacksonville. Fla. 
NEW IMPROVEMENT IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 

THE SOLID LEATHER 


Ornamental Nails and Buttons, 
MANUFACTURED BY TBE 
AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON 00., 
Providence, R. I. 
Patented Oct. 18th, 1881, and Feb. 14th, 1882. 
Fer UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, 
CARRIAGES, and RAILWA Y CARS. 








Superior in strength, beauty, and durability to metal- 
headed nails and cevered leather buttons. 


Endorsed and for sale | by the finest trade 
throughout the country. 


Send for circular. 


PALIT TOUR HOUSES WINE wT MIXED PANT. 
for cetimating the quantity of ee on any i actos by addressing 
VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 734 BARCLAY ST., N. ¥. 


Nathan Hart, State 
“in ‘all my ‘experience of 
shades, and a rule 





THE WORLD'S STARCH POLISE 


The Only Perfect Starch Polish Known. 








EMERSON & 


FISHER CO.,| 
Carriage Builders, 


CINCINNATI. 
Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 











STEAM HEATING 


Cembining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphict. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


Feria ake Pa eee TS 











Paces te $83, re Noe ETE oe 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 1382. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 49nd S8t.; 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 














MOST RETENSIVE PURE-BREs LIVE. 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IX 
- THE WORLD. 


New Importations 
Constantly Ar- 
riving. 





“Buypoorg, 207049 
pue ooues]eo 


Clydesdale Horses, Derchareenaes 
Horses, Trotting-Bred Roadsters. 
Llolstein and Devon Cattle. 

have we Ureeding and of sl 


Our Customers 
earn’ © ence }- 
eee ee 
wo tree. Correspondence solici 


BROTHERS, 
_mention fee Tusaresert Crawford County, Penn. 


=|tas TILES 


fer Halls. 


ving | pgs. B. o" sorinters; Back Hosme, Ee 
USE DEVOE’'S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’S CO., Mt’rs’, Now York City. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


ETOWN, 


-Xq [enplAlpuy omsy 





ioe, 








them by the U: 
non at ag’ ma in 





SDs oa ad vm Slo, 


European Plan, 


Broadway and | {th St., New York. 
WM, TAYLOR, Proprietor. 











KENMORE, 


Pens TC ASS NEY, RY RESPECT. 


DELAVAN _— 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


sé, DIRONDACKS.”-TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 
Nene, Strictly : lighted 


Ee day. sia ay si tog? per week. Ad ag ts 

















D, Community, N. ¥ 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
The Great Trunk Line to the Southwest. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, NEW 
ORLEANS, KNOXVILIE, 
ATLANTA, CHATTA- 
NOOGA, MEMPHIS. 


New Orleans leaves New bg at 7:65 P.M 
Philadelphia, Save Harrisburg, 3:20 A.M. 





ton Sleeper. Fh Philadelphia to Lu- 
ray, vetarey to Memphns, on phis Express. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE PEERLESS 
CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
onl: in the world Dluminated by the 
the only caverns ! 


remarkable of Nature of Americs 
ome of the remastaite tf favestie roune 00 the 


Qnick Transit, Superior Accommodations, No Dust. 
Ask for Tickets via Stenandoah Valley E.B. 


i Pane 





Adress 
== 


Tas “ INDEPENDES_” Paess 91 axp 23 Ross Sruert 





